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GAZETTEER OF MANIPUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

T HE country inhabited by the Manipuris is, by the Burmans, called Kathay, 
which term they also apply to the people ; by the inhabitants of Cachar, 
it is named Moglie; by those of Assam, Mikli ; and by the Shans and those 
who inhabit the country east of the Ningthee or Khyndwcn, it is known as 
Kassay, of which term the Burmese word Kathay is a corruption. 

•To he accurate the ^ *' es between* $4° and 26° nor th latitude and 93° 
latitudes should be 23-47 and 95° east longitude, and in the centre of the large 
and 25-41; longitudes tract, of mountain country between Assam, Cachar, 
93-6 and 9418. Burma and Chittagong. 

The territory which now constitutes the Native State of Manipur consists 
of a large tract of hill country and the valley proper of Manipur. 


Boundaries’! 

It is bounded on the west by the British district of Cachar and the Naga 
Hills District; to the north by the Naga tribes, yet unsubdued, and the Naga 
Hills District; to the east by the Knbbo valley, a portion of Upper Burma; 
and to the south by the collection of Ruki tribes called by various names, and 
in various states of barbarism. Some of these latter tribes are pushing 
forward towards the north-east, and in a few years will probably, together 
with the TankhooT Nagas and Burma, form the eastern boundary. This was 
demarcated in 1882 as follows : — 


Eastern Frontier. 

The demarcation of this part of the Manipur frontier had become neces- 
sary for several reasons, the principal being that, while no definite line existed, 
the Buvmans were able to support some villages of Kukis, whom they had 
sent with the intention of annoying Manipur, to settle on lands claimed by 
Manipur, from which they raided on and enslaved the Manipur Naga tribu- 
taries, and from whence they could not be dislodged without the probability 
of bringing on a war, which, as it would have involved us also, it was the 
policy of Government to prevent. Since the time when Manipur, much more 
powerful than now, made raids on Burma, and carried their arms to the 
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Irrawaddy, and Burma in retaliation raided on Manipur, and slaughtered 
men, women, and children indiscriminately, the two peoples have been bitter 
enemies, and it became necessary to clearly define the boundary between 
them. The boundary, as laid down in 1834, prescribes that the whole of the 
Kubbo valley should be given to Burma, and that the boundary line north of 
it should be drawn so as to separate the IJngoehing hills in the east (which 
are in Burma) from the continuation of the western range of the Yumadoung 
or Malain hills, which are in Manipur. Looking at the map of the country 
as now surveyed, it is clear that the line drawn from near the Kongal than& 
eastward to the Tuileng river, then up that stream, and northward along the 
Nissanga and Kassom range, most nearly agrees with the terms of the agree- 
ment. This boundary was laid down in 1882. 


Area. 

The arm of the Himalayas, which sweeps round the southern side of the 
Assam valley dividing this province from Upper Burma, throws off in latitude 
26° longitude 94° a southern branch. This southern branch divides Cachar from 
Upper Burma and further south Chittagong and Arrakan from Lower Burma. 

In the latitude of Cachar, a section, 120 miles in breadth, has been brought 
under Manipur rule. 

The range is here some 100 miles in breadth from east to west, and is 
deeply gashed with valley running north and south. A central stream has been 
blocked by some convulsion of nature just below the points at which two 
streams join, alluvium has been deposited instead of being carried off, and the 
flat and elevated valley of Manipur proper has been formed. 

This valley is 25 miles long and nearly 25 miles broad. 

General appearance of Valley. 

Immediately on crossing the last ridge from Cachar the' tree-jungle dis- 
appears, and the eastern slope of the lull range is bare and covered with grass ; 
scarcely a tree is to be seen, save in the ravines which occur at intervals along 
the range. 

It is early morning. The mist, which throughout the night has been 
brooding over the marshy portiou of the valley in the south, is just rising, 
and through rents and windows in the veil, caused by the fresh morning breeze, 
we see the glassy surface of the Logtak mirroring clearly the hills upon its 
margin. 

The mist has cleared. Before us lies an oval flat valley, enclosed by long 
even ridges rising towards their northern and southern ends. 

All within the valley is of a uniform warm reddish tint, contrasting strongly 
with the dark-green shadowy forests through which we have been passing. 
At our feet lies the Logtak ; from its southern end the ground slopes upwards 
very gradually towards the foot of the hills. There are no villages in this 
tract ; it is one wide savannah of tall grass. 

On the far eastern side a few dark specks mark the presence ofVbamboo- 
shaded homesteads, and away to the north and north-east wide dark-green 
patches show where the major part of the population has established itself. 

The white and glistening point in the principal dark patch is the Raja's 
palace and the capital. 

2 
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Lines of low hills in the valley running north and south arc evidently the 
highest points of a range of which the greater portion has been submerged in 
the alluviums which have formed the level plain. 

Towards both north and south, range upon range, peak upon peak, is painted 
in faintest blue upon the horizon. 

We descend the eastern face of the Laimatol range by an easy winding 
road. From the base of the hills it lies through wide stretches of rice 
cultivation, which shares the surface of the plains with grass jungle or miles 
of tall reeds. 

There are no forests, woods or hedgerows ; neither rock nor stone show 
above the ground. In the steady glare of the sun, which we find trying 
after the cool dark forest, the peaceful little bamboo-shaded homesteads, lying 
in belts along the course of the streams we cross, afford the only relief to the eye. 

At midday we cross a sluggish stream by a high wooden bridge. On 
the far side of the stream the road is bordered for several hundred yards by 
a bazaar; each shop a basket shaded by a large bamboo umbrella. A village 
lies along the edge of the stream. 

Again we traverse wide, open rice-fields. 

As we approach the northern end of the valley, the setting sun lights up 
the already warm tints of the eastern hills with an intenser glow. The fine 
peak of ftopru, rising sheer 7,0o0 feet above us, is purple from base to summit, 
and throws a deep violet shadow across the level plain, contrasting strongly 
with the pale primrose tint of the ripened grain. 

All the air is resonant with song and laughter. The whole family, both 
girls and boys, are at work, getting in the harvest. The busy housewife, 
returning from the market with her little purchases of fish, fruit, and snowy 
cotton, is dressed in colours at once as bright and harmonious as those in the 
landscape around her. 

The ponderous buffalo, marching with solemn measured stride, drags home- 
ward across the open fields the quaint cart, peculiar to the country, heaped with 
the garnered grain. On his shoulders is perched a little naked urchin, quaver- 
ing uut the pathetic national operetta of Khainha and Tlmibi. He already 
knows his part, and will form one of the village chorus when the harvest is all 
gathered in. 

And now the trumpet note of the geese is heard as in great V-shnped 
squadrons, and with gathering darkness, they wing their way from lake to field, 
there to fe;ist upon the fallen rice grain. A flight of duck comes whizzing 
past our heads, and, as the yellow harvest moon rises gloriously over the 
eastern hills, we enter the capital, 


Frontiers, 

The frontier on every side present lines of natural defence. 

On the west the Jiri river is backed by the Nunjaibong range. The latter 
is clothed from foot to summit with dense forest, and but one road and a few 
paths penetrate through it. 

On the north-east the river Barak is backed by mighty cliffs. On the north 
the passage of the spur from Khunho forms a natural barrier as also the line of 
the Lanier and the hills behind. 

Along the eastern side, from Somrah to Moray thanna, it presents the 
front of a rugged forest-clad mountain slope, over which there are no roads 
but only narrow paths capable of being blocked at many points. 
h 2 
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On the south advances, along the longitudinal valleys, are not met by any 
natural obstacles; but the frontier here cannot be drawn with any approximate 
correctness. 


Hills and Mountains. 

The hill ranges found within the area under Manipur rule run north and 
south, with occasional connecting spurs and ridges of lower elevation bet ween. 
Their greatest altitude is attained to the north-east, about fifteen days’ 
journey from the Manipur valley, and here hills are found upwards of 13,000 
feet above the level ol the sea. From this point south, until the sea is reached 
towards Chittagong and Arrakan, there is a steady decrease in the height of the 
hill ranges. To the north, again, until the Assam valley is reached, there is 
the same gradual decrease in height. The general aspect of the hill ranges is 
that of irregular serrated ridges, occasionally rising into conical peaks and 
flattened cliffs of bare rock. Sometimes, as in the western range of hills over- 
looking the Manipur valley, the summit of the hills presents a more open and 
rolling character. 

The ranges on the west are — On the east— 

(1) Nunjaibong. (1) Sarameti or Cliing-angnuba. 


(2) Kala Nnga. 



(2) 8oiu rah. 


(3) Chakka-Nungba. 



(3) Kassom. 


(4) Kaupum (really only a spur from the 

(4; Nupitel or Mapliitel. 


Laiinatol), 



(5) YoniaiJung. 


(5) Kopru-Laimatol. 



On the south — 


On the north — 



(1) liawbi. 


(1) The Khuuho spurs. 





(2) Thumion — Mayang-khang. 




(3) Laisom. 





(4) Siroliifarar. 






Peaks. 



Elevation. 


Elevation. 


Feet. 



Feet.. 

Angoching range . 



Langdl 

. 3,727 \ 

Arui or S6mrah . 

8,039 


Longtival . 

. 3,040 1 

Cliakka . 

9,337 


Maiichuibuug 


Cbingamukka 

2,680 


Mapliitel 


Ching-angauba or Sarameti . 

12,557 


or > 

. 6, 7 JO 

Chore ... 



Nupitel J 


Haw in . 



Maram 

. 6,167 

Italnm * . 

5,150 


Naineh 

• 6,585 

Kabalong .... 



Neupliong 

. 5,815 

Kaclmuphung 

8,070 

£ 

a» 

Nongmaiching . 

. 6 133 

Kala Naga .... 


1 

Nangshigum 

. 

Kambang .... 


1 

Phunan . 

. 3,717 , 

Kauiongla .... 


o 

liasibting . . . 

. 6,656 / 

Karao .... 

6,457 

a> 

Sanaching . 

. 5,860 

Kassdm .... 

6,543 

OD 

Sarameti } 


Kaupum .... 

6,2<K) 


( • • 

. 12,657 

Klmyangphung . 

9,295 


Ching-angoba ) 


Kliotnjom .... 

5,985 


Siroliifarar 

. 8,121 

Kbunho .... 

8,809 


Soin rah (North Peak) . 

. ltt, 079 

Kopamedza 

8,375 


Tangehing 


Kopru .... 

8,409 


Thanga 


Laimutol .... 



Thumidu . 

! 5,801 

Lai sen ..... 

5,17.3 ; 


Tusdm 

. 8,252 

Laisom .... 

7,094 / 


Yongbalang-kong 

. 5,527 / 
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Rivers. 

The rivers in the Manipur valley proper all take their rise in the hills to the 
north and north-west, and are insignificant in size and breadth, although 
carrying a large body of water with a rapid current during the rains. The 
chief are named the Implial, Iril, Thobal, Nambul, and Narabol. The first 
three, rising in the hills to the north, flow eastward to the Logtak*, and 
do not fall into it; the other two, which rise to* the north and north-west, 
fall into the Logtak, from which one stream, the Kortak, emerges. This 
eventually joins with the others to form one river, usually called the Imphal 
or Achauba, and flows south past Shugiion. Here it enters the hills and joins 
the Ningthi below the town of Kendat in Upper Burma. 

These rivers have cut deep into the alluvial deposit which has filled up and 
united the two valleys of which at one time Manipur must have consisted. 

In the hills they are bright aud sparkling; but as soon as they enter tli.* 
plains they take up and carry along a quantity of sand, which makes them, if' 
not absolutely deleterious to health, all the better for filtration. 

They are only navigable for dug-out canoes, and for them only within tin' 
limits of the valley. 

The Imphal is stated to be navigable for two days down-stream ; but it is 
probably navigable as far as the Chingdan Hut — vide page 94, — which is 6aid to 
be seven or eight days down-stream. 

Hill Rivers. 

The hill rivers on the western portion of Manipur territory have one common 
type — long rocky pools, containing, even in the cold weather, 30 and 40 feet 
of water, alternate with stretches of shingle, over which there is frequently but 
4 or 5 inches of water. The valleys they How in are deep-cut. rocky gorges, 
whose sides are clothed with forest wherever it is possible for a tree to grow. 

The Barak alone is fordable with difficulty in the cold weather. During 
this season, bamboo matting, laid on pontoons constructed of large bundles of 
bamboos, form bridges, easily passable by laden animals. 

During the rains the only means of crossing are cane suspension bridges, 
strengthened with wire and stretching across from trees on either side at a 
height of 100 feet above the water. 

They are only passable by laden coolies in single file, but are quite safe for 
them. The currents during the rains are very swift. 

On the north the rivers are not so swift, nor so large. The valleys are 
open, flat-bottomed, and not so thick with forest. 

They do not contain the same masses of large boulders, but flow easily in 
almost uniformly shingly beds. 

On the east there are small hill streams flowng in deep steep-sided but not 
rocky valleys. 

The Maglang is the only one which is at all difficult to ford in the cold 
weather. 

All are liable to sudden floods, and arc difficult to cross after heavy rain. 


Lakes. 

The Logtak is the only piece of water which properly deserves the name 
of lake. 
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It is one of the chief and perhaps most striking features of Manipur. 

It is S miles long from north-west to south-east and 5 miles broad at its 
greatest breadth from east to west. Its edges are swampy or are floating beds 
of reeds and aquatic plants. 

Towards the southern end there are some small islands which rise steeply 
from the water. The largest is named Thanga. Excellent oranges of two 
kinds are grown here. 

The surface is everywhere dotted with floating islands composed of the 
matted roots of aquatic plants. They are made use of by the inhabitants 
for fishing purposes. 

The lake is stated to be very shallow. 

The Lamphel jheei is important from its position on the edge of the 
capital. 

The Ikok jhecl, smith and a little east from Tliobal, is a piece of water of 
gome size, and receives several of the streams from the Yomadoung hills. There 
are many other smaller pieces of water in different parts of the valley. 

Forests. 

The whole of the hill ranges lying between the valleys of Cachar and 
Manipur, and far to the north and south, are densely clothed to their summits 
with tree-jungle. Almost the only exception to this lias been already stated 
in the description of the Manipur valley, and refers to the hill slopes facing 
it. These slopes have been steadily cleared of their timber, ami present a 
denuded appearance. The tree-forest presents a great variety ; and in the 
ranges lying west of the Manipur valley there are large forest tracts of trees 
comprising migesar, jarul, India-rubber, tun, oak, ash, &c. Fir trees do not 
exist in the hills immediately adjoining the Cachar road. 

Bamboo of the commoner kinds is plentiful between Cachar and Mani- 
pur. On the higher ranges to the north nilgais and thorny bamboo are 
found. Round all the villages in the north-east portion of the hill terri- 
tory the giant variety is grown, but is not common in other parts of the 
State. 

In the Yomadung range, lying between Burma and Manipur, the jungle 
is much more open, very large trees are rarer than either towards the 
west or north, and the bamboo is confined to the low-lying ground and ravines. 
Fir trees are occasionally seen, but are not plentiful. The tea plant is found 
in this range, and apparently spreads over a large area. Teak is common to 
the slope overlooking the Kubbo valley. The cinchona would most likely 
grow well on the slopes of the hills, especially those lying nearest to the 
Manipur valley and in the Ilirok range. The tea plaufc is common in the hills 
to the north. The only part of the immense forest tracts which are utilised 
are those of the Jin forest and the hill slopes lying nearest to the valley. 
From the hills to the south of the valley, most of the wood used in building is 
This roirnbl refVra opined ; some of the varieties are said to be proof 
to the varnish tree, called against the ravages of the white-ant. From a tree found 
in Manipur Kheo; it is to the north-east in the hills in considerable numbers a i 
found bordering on the I, Jack resinous fluid is obtained, which is used for japan- 
Kubbo va i.y. ning by the Manipuris. The fir tree is found to be 

highly resinous, and the trees are of large size. Near the salt wells to the 
north-cast of the valley, on the first low range of hills rising from it, are 
numerous clumps of firs. To the south, the fir is plentiful. Palm trees are 
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found on the eastern slope of the Yumadoung range, near Tumn in Burma 
where a few supari trees grow ; on the Kaupum peak and the Nunj&ibong, 
range, where the fan-palm is plentiful ; and fill over the hills on the north and 
east, where a kind of palmetto is common. 

The wood most in request among the Manipuris is one they call U-ning- 
# - , . thau. Wild apricot,* plum, apple, and pear are com- 

to be ceifflnwi^uT r the P 1011 both * n ^e J,n ^ on t^ e hills, and the willow 

valley ; it must have been is found in many places in the north, 
imported from China in The Soramh basin and the valley to the north of 

commotTin tlic'hmT' 11 " it co,lta ' n magnificent forests of the Pintu longifolia. 

The red rhododendron all over the hills to the north 
and a white-flowered kind is found in a few places. 

Except that it grows Perhaps the commonest tree about Man and the 
on high ground. southern spurs from Khun ho is a tree which both in leaf, 

fruit, and habitat closely resembles the alder. 


Soil. 

The soil of the valley is a cold, blue clay which does well for rice, but 
requires an immense deal of manure for any high cultivation. 

Hound the base of the hills the soil is, as a rule, better, being lighter and 
richer, and wheat, oats, and barley would thrive. 

Higher up the hills, where not enriched by the debris from forests, is 
decidedly poor. 


Mineral Resources. 

The region u ider description is very poor in mineral of economic im- 
portance ; but iron, copper, si.lt, lime, and edible earth are found in small 
quantities. 


Iron. 

Iron is found in more than one locality in the valley of Manipur, but, 60 far 
as I know, is confined to the swampy alluvial bays, where it is found in the 
shape of small pisolitic nodules of hydrated oxide of iron (bog iron ore), inter- 
mixed with clayey matter. The bed in which the ore is found is never at the 
surface, but covered with alluvium to the depth of 2 to 5 feet, and is itself 
from 3 to 12 inches thick. To procure it pits are dug, the barren soil above is 
thrown aside, and the land containing the ore carefully collected and washed 
to separate the ore from the useless clay. 

Copper. 

Copper is worked in the south-eastern corner of Manipur territory, the ore 
being obtained from the hills bordering the Kubbo valley. I was not able to 
visit this locality, but was shown a specimen ot malachite and copper pyrites 
mixed. 

Lime. 

The supply of lime is very deficient. Manipur is supplied by the produce 
of the beds mentioned in paragraphs 7 ct seq. (close to Kassdm, between 
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Khangoi and Lumpui, near Hundung, below Rapvo on the east), which has to 
be carried three days' journey. Here, as elsewhere in India, the solid limestone 
is not burnt, tufa being preferred. 

Edible Earth. 

In the valley of Manipur, in a small tila to the left of the main road lead- 
ing northwards from the city, there is exposed an unctuous clayey rock, which 
is dug out and sold in the bazaar, being esteemed a delicacy, to which medi- 
cinal virtues are also attributed. 


Salt. 

Salt is in Manipur territory tolerably abundaut ; it is derived from brine 
wells. 

Coal. 

The Kassom ridge is composed of regularly- bedded sandstones * * * 

The sandstones have a moderate dip to the east, averaging about 20°, and in 
them plant remains and patches of coaly matter, which have given rise to the 
rumours of coal in the Angoching hills noticed by more than one of the Poli- 
tical Agents stationed at Manipur, are not infrequent. There is, however, but 
little hope of finding workable coal, the beds corresponding to the Kalian 
band of the sub-Himalayas, in which similar fragments of lignite have but too 
often raised false hopes of mineral wealth. 

Serpentine. 

The trappean intrusions are confined to the eastern portion of the Tankii 
country, and, if we except variations in texture, due to unequal rates of cooling, 
substantially all of but one kind. It is a characteristic dark-coloured serpen- 
tine. It frequently becomes a gabbro and contains bronzite, and is intersected 
by veins of gold-coloured chrysolite or sometimes carbonate of magnesia. 
The former was not found by me in Manipur. 

The hills formed of serpentine may be distinguished at a distance by their 
barrenness. They appear to support iittle except grass and a few bushes. 

( Oldham , , 1583.) 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Hill Roads. 

Lying as Manipur does between ranges running north and south, the lines 
of communication from Cachar on the west and Upper Burma on the east 
necessarily cross these ranges at right angles ; on the other hand, those from 
north and south run along the course of ridges and valleys. Every village is 
connected with those nearest to it by some kind of path. 

Those coming across the run of the hills, viz from east and west, are all 
formed upon one plan. 

A convenient spur is selected and followed up, probably to one of the 
highest peaks on the range, and then down any convenient spur on the other 
side. The hillman prefers ascending a spur where the jungle is, as a rule, light 
and no scarping is required, even though he may have to asccud very high, to 
scarping a path along the face of a hill and over a low kotal. 

Scarped village paths are only found occasionally in the north-east. 

S 
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The routes between Manipur and Burma are aH of the above kind, and 
are therefore more difficult than they need be. 

There are several points at the heads of the streams which are not raised 
more than 1,000 feet above the level of the Manipur plain. The sides of the 
valleys on either side are earthy, and roads could be easily scarped and at gentle 
gradients; whereas there are excessively steep places on all the present' routes, 
and though they are passable by, would prove very trying to, laden animals. 

There are only two roads, properly so called, between British territory and 
the Manipur valley — one from the Cachar district on the west, the other 
from Assam on the north, passing through Kohima. The first lies through 
a country of exceptional difficulty. It starts from the Cachar valley at an 
elevation of 100 feet above the sea, and within a longitudinal distance of 60 
miles ascends five steep-sided forest-covered ranges, crossing them at eleva- 
tions averaging 4, (MK) feet above the sea. It descends between the ranges 
to four rivers, the bed of one of which has an altitude of 1,000 feet above 
the sea ; but all the others are less than ^50 feet above the sea. 

It will he easily seen that, however well the line of road may have been 
selected, difficulties in the way of moving wheeled vehicles and finding camp- 
ing grounds must occur. 

The Kohima road, on the other hand, runs along the gently-sloping sides of 
hills or in broad fiat-bottomed valleys. A good cart-road or tramway could 
easily be constructed along it, and there is unlimited camping-ground and 
water at every point. 

A cart-road trace exists, but it is to be regretted that the Manipur 
Durbar have made many deviations from it, and it is liable to be lost 
sight of. 


Rivers. 

As lines of communication, the hill rivers may be left out of consideration. 
The Lanier alone of them all affords a good highway for foot passengers 
during the cold weather. 

The rivers in the valley will admit the passage of dug-out canoes carry- 
ing 15 to 20 maunds each, throughout the year, between Imphal andShugunu 
except when streams are very low ; but they will always carry 5 or 6 maunds. 


Roads in hie Valley. 

The roads in the flat portion of the valley are exactly like those o 
Assam, Burma, and other rice-growing countries. That is to say,* they an 
simple earthen banks, raised a few feet above the rice-fields through which 
they pass. The earth of which they are constructed is dug out of ditches on 
each side. 

Width . — They arc in all cases wide enough for one cart, but frequently 
not sufficiently broad to allow of two carts passing one another. 

Surface . — A little rain makes them very slippery, and cart traffic would 
soon make them impassable. 

Edges . — They are never enclosed by walls or hedges, and there are no 
trees along them. 

Bridges . — The bridges are frail, bamboo structures, fit for laden mules, but 
not for carts. In many places the road is led over swampy places on bundle 
of grass or straw 
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Climate. 

The rainy season commences in April* and lasts till the end of 
• There are generally September. July, August, and September are the wet- 
long breaks of fine test months, 
weather up to the middle 
of June. 

The cold season commences in October and lasts till the end of February. 

The hot season commences in March and continues until the end of 
September. 

Prevailing winds . — The prevailing winds are from the south and west. 

Range of thermometer . — The thermometer)* ranges from 32° to 90° during 
f The lowest I have seen the year. 

in the valley is 30" ; the The variation during the day in the hot weather is 
highest in the shade 92 . In the cold weather, however, it is considerable, 

for the following reasons. All the low ground (below 3,000 feet) in Mani- 
pur, whether in the main valley or among the hills, is covered in the cold season 
with a dense fog. This fog lasts till 11 o^elock in the morning, and under its 
influence the thermometer remains low ; but when it does dissipate, which it does 
rapidly, the thermometer rises very quickly. 

The tops of hills too will be found to be 5° to 10° warmer than the valleys 
below them. 

Rainfall . — The rainfall of the main valley and of the hills appears to be very 
l la the hills of the considerable. In the valley it does not exceed 0UJ inches, § 
north-east of Manipur while at Khang-jhoop-khool on the Laimatol range it 

tern^ u! a» reaches 120 inches. It is, however, very probable that 
in* the western side of Khang-jhoop-khool, situated at the head of a valley 
the range. running down towards the west and in a gap in the 

gT . , . . hills, receives more rain than most places ; but the rain- 

aferage, which cannot, I Ml in the hills may certainly be estimated at 100 inches, 
think, be pat above 50 
inches. 


A little rain usually falls about the end of December ; the remainder in 
the five months of the rainy season. 

Effect* of Climate on the Country . — The climate, at once rainy and tem- 
perate, covers the hills in the western portion with thick forest and induces the 
inhabitants to grow rice; causes numerous rivers, streams, and marshes; and 
encourages aquatic and water-loving plants. 

The forest ou the hills east of the valley is not nearly so thick as that on 
the hills to the west, and differs in character. 

Oaks replace bamboos, firs are substituted for negassar,|| and, judgingfrom 

The negassar is not a ^' e c0 ^ a ^ era ^ evidence of the lower rainfall in the valley 
hill tree^p^peTy 'speak* as compared with that of the hills further east, we may 
iog, and seldom grows at suppose that a drier climate has produced a lighter 
a higher level than 1,000 all( j different kind of jungle on this side, 
to 1,200 feet. J & 


Health . — At any elevation greater than 3,500 feet above the sea, the 
climate of Manipur is suitable and favourable to 
valley is° decidedly bad Europeans and natives of India throughout the year, 
for European children. Below this elevation, it is good only from the 1st 
January to the 30th March. During the rest of the 
year, persons other than natives of the country are 


, Diseases. 
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very liable (below 3,500 feet) to malarial fever, and in months of October, 
November, and December to pneumonia. These three 
ever. months too are the worst for fever. The country has 

CMerT** been fre( l uehtl y virited by cholera and small-pox, usual* 

Smalf x ly between August and November. 


Precautions .— It is very necessary that the rule of wearing warm clothing 
at night and light clothing by day should be rigidly observed. It should, more- 
over, have this extension, viz., warm clothing should not be laid aside at sunrise, 
but be retained until the fog has cleared off, as the chief change in tem- 
perature occurs, not at sunrise, but when the fog rises. 

Troops should not bo required to march before the fog has clear'd, 

• Very true : the Maui- especially in llu ; Even if the camp has been 

parts think it a great placed tor the. night upon a hill, to descend rapidly in 
hardship to be made to the early morning into the cold damp mist, is to make 
st»n a march early in eure of cases of cold, fever, and pneumonia. Startin'* 

the cold season. , , „ , . - 1 , . . ^ 

late* enables the men to prepare and eat a meal before 

exposing themselves to a climate which is always to a certain extent malarial . 

The two rules' ahdVe noticed — viz., wearing warm clothing at night and 
continuing it until the fog has cleared, and. not doing any labour until the 
sun begins to shine upon the ground — are observed by the inhabitants with 
good effect. 

Sanitaria. — There are no existing sanitaria ; but along the whole of the 
interior faces of the ranges, bounding the main valley on the east and west, 
there are innumerable positions above 3,500 feet which would answer the 
purposes of sanitary camps. It is difficult to conceive the circumstances in 
which they could be used ; but it may be as well to mention that in the 
northern portion of the country, the vicinity of the villages of Ukvul, of 
Jessami, and Wakhong offer good sites for sanitaria, and that the Somrah 
basin is admirably suited for such a purpose. The peaks surrounding this 
valley average rather more than 8,000 feet. The spurs arc very broad and 
slope gently. They are well wooded (chiefly with fir) and well supplied with 
water, even on the tops of the spurs at 6,000 feet. 

There is excellent grazing for the greater portion of the year, and the rain- 
fall, judging from the appearance of the hills, is not nearly so great as in 
Caohar or Burma. 

It is proposed to construct a direct road to it from the Manipur main 
valley, which will bring it within a nine days* march. 

It is situated two days’ journey from the Ningthi (Khycndwen) river. 
East of the Lanier there is a fine range, with peaks of 11,000 and 12,000 
feet, which in the winter have 1,000 feet of snow. The nearest peak is called 
Sarameti. In some maps this range is placed within Manipur territory. 


Seasons for Military Operations. 

Troops should not, if possible, be moved along the Cachar road before the 
1st December. The deep narrow valleys retain their malarial character till 
late in the season, and the change of temperature between the hill-tops, on 
which the sun shines, to the river-beds, where the forest is thick and the suu 
only touches for a few hours, is trying until the forest, lias h;:d time to dry. 
The Naga hill route (within Manipur) is quite sufficiently healthy from the 1st 
November. 
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In the main valley and hills nothing* should be done before the 1st De- 


* The toikuipum never, 
it’ possible^ tro on a mili- 
tary expedition till about 


comber, * if possible. The roads and forests retain their 
dampness almost till that date. 

From the month of March the weather is unset- 


t! io loth December, as it 
would interfere with the 
rife harvest. 


tied, and the rains may l>e expected, which. would of 
course render military operations difficult. 


They should be limited to the period from the 1st November to the 1st 
April at latest. — { Lieut. Dun > 1885.) 



CHAPTER II. 

Til E PEOPLE. 

Ethnical Divisions. 

As the State of Manipur consists of both tangled forest -covered hills and 
of open cultivated plain, so do its people include both civilized Hindus and 
barbarous tribes. 

The name Manipur is only applicable, properly speaking, to the Hindu 
dwellers of the plains. The wild tribes are divided generically into the two 
classes of Naga and Kuki. 

There is not apparently any racial* difference between 
the Hindus and the savages — the dwellers in the plains 
and the dwellers in the hills, — but only a difference of 
religion. 

The Manipuris are supposed to he the descendants of 
four old tribes, called Kamal, Luang, Mousing, and 
Alaithai, which are known to have inhabited the valley 
of Manipur at no very distant period. They still call 
themselves Maithai, which tribe appears to have absorbed 
the rest, and are divided into seven families, the members 
t>f which do not intermarry, and whose names perpetuate 
the memory of the original tribal divisions. 

They are called — 

Kumal. Ningt.hauja. 

Luang. Angom. 

Moirang. Mangling. 

Kabrfgnalba. 


* I do not agree with 
Captain Dun. All the hill 
tribes differ, more or less, 
from each other, and it 
cannot he said that the 
Manipuris resemble one 
more than another, unless 
it he the Tankul Naga* ; 
probably the Manipuri 
partaking slightly of all 
with an admixture of 
Hindu Dravidian and 
ot her foreign blood. They 
are daily becoming more 
mixed, and dark blood 
comes from the west. 


These families are further subdivided into castes, as follows: — 

Brahman. Dliloi. 

Ganak. Kayastha. 

Kshatriy a, called Khettree. A! eh ter, or llari. 

Besides the Maithai, there live in the valley a race of luduis called Phungnai, 
divided into Hitakphalba and Potsungba, Tengkul, Ayokpa and Kci. The 
Phungnai perform various duties about tlie Baja’s person. Tengkul and Ayokpa 
are gardeners, and Kci pounders of rice to the Raja’s household. 

All appear to have been at one time slaves, and are probably mixed 
tribes of Maithai and Nagas. Another class is called Loi ; another Maiyang, 
or men from the west 

The ranks of the Loi have been largely recruited by persons deprived of 
caste ; but many (the Sengmaie people, for instance, who speak a separ- 
ate language or dialect) appear to belong to a tribe distinct from the 
Maithai. The Lois are also being constantly elevated into the ranks of the 
Khettrees. 
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Castk. 

A strange custom prevails in Manipur by which a man of low caste mar- 
rying a woman of high caste is adopted into her tribe, and the children are 
considered as full-blooded members of their mother’s caste. Cases of this kind 
are often seen where a man in favour with the Raja makes his way rapidly 
to the top of the tree. The present prime minister and virtual ruler of the 
State, Tan gal Major, is an instance of this. He is by birth low caste and the 
descendant of Bengali goldsmiths. He is now adopted into the Kbettree 
caste, and professes to be of the “ Ningthauja” or royal tribe. A low 
caste man may even marry a Brahmin woman, and his children become Brah- 
mins. It is needless to say that all this is utterly opposed to all orthodox 
Hinduism. 

The Maiyangs are descendants of Hindus who originally emigrated from 
the west. They formerly occupied the site of Maiyang Imphal, which remained 
deserted for 30 years, but has since been occupied by another class of 
immigrants from the west, the Mussulmans. 

The Chief of the Maiyangs, called Kalaraj, or Maiyang Ningthau (western 
chief), lives at the village of Ningthaukong, to the south of Bishenpur; but the 
Maiyangs are scattered over the valley. 

The name Maiyang, which simply implies a western man, is frequently 
applied to the Muhammadan immigrants; but it appears evident that there 
were two classes of these immigrants, and that the name Maiyang was, in the 
first instance, applied to, and was Appropriated by, the Hindu settlers. 

The Mussulmans are the descendants of Bengali immigrants; retain a 
* Not. one percent or knowledge of Hindustani and Bengali,* and are hardly 
those born tu the country distinguishable ill appearance from the Bengalis, who 
*j>eak either. have never left Cachar. 



Population. 


The 

population of l&fthiptir, distributed according 

to religion, stood in 

18$ l as 

follows : — 



Hindus 

. 1&I.P02 


,\1 u!i:muu;ulai)S . v . 

•MSI 


t'hrisiUti* ....... 

7 


Budillii.ita ....... 

2 


JIil! t rites 

85,288 


Total . 

. 22l.u7‘> 


Distributed according to language, as follows 


Bengali 





16 

Sen^nmie 





7,151 

En^liah 





7 

Kuki . 





25,884 

Mauipuri 





128,520 

Naga . 






Hindustani . 




Total . 

83 

. 221,070 
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We may state the table thus : — 
Foreigners 


Plains population 


Hill tribe* . . | 


Manipuris 

( Kuki . 
Naga 


f Bengali . 

< English . 

(. Hindustani 


16 

7 

83 


M nithai 

Kei 

lA>i 

M aiyang 

M uhammadans 

i 

106 

117,103 

18,674 

. 

26,384 

136,783 

. 

69,904 

85,288 (a) 



Total . 

. 

331,070 


The Maithai, or Manipuris proper, constitute therefore wither more ithan 
half the entire population of the State. 

(a) Note. — From an examination of the detailed papers in the office of the Manipur Agency* 
it appeared tlmt 17,20* Kulcia had been accidentally included with Nagaa of the Khoiran or Kolya 
clan. This error has been corrected here. 


Physical Characteristics ok the Manipuris. 

Although the general facial characteristics of the Manipuris are of the 
Mongolian type, there is a great diversity of feature among them, some of 
them showing a regularity approaching the Aryan type. Among both men 
and women the stature is very various, differing about as much as is found 
among Europeans. Some of them are very good-looking and fair. It 'is not 
uncommon to meet with girls with brownish black hair, brown eyes, fair com- 
plexions, straight noses, and rosy checks. The Manipuris are decidedly a 
muscular race, some of the men particularly so ; they are generally spare in 
habit of body, and fat people are rare. They have good chestB and well- 
formed limbs. — (Brown.) 

Personal Habits. 

In their habits generally the Manipuris are cleanly, and they bathe their 
bodies frequently. The women have a disagreeable habit of cleaning their hair 
with putrid rice water, which, if not carefully removed (which it usually is) by 
washing, leaves a very offensive smell. Their houses are kept cleau. — -(Broto*.) 

Religion. 

The religion of the country is ostensibly Hinduism, and this is apparently 
of comparatively recent introduction,* or, according to pundits and authorities, 

* We have no direct proof of Hinduism having existed in Manipur previous to the 18th 
century ; but there can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that a great Aryan wave of very pure 
blood passed through Manipur into Bunns in prehistoric /times. I often think 1 see traces of 
this in the finely cut features seen now and then among the Manipuris, and even among the hill 
tril>es, notably among the Tankhuis. The Hinduism of those remote timee was probably ft#** from 

ensto prejudices, and very different to what it is now ; but I thiuk it extremely probable that a 
tradition of it remained when the new missionaries from Bengal arrived. These latter for their 
own purposes distorted the history of Manipur ; the Burmese invasion put the finishing touch and 
killed off the old traditions. 
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a revival. The proof of the revival is so meagre, and the statements in support 
of the idea that the Hindu religion existed in the country at a very ancient 
period are so contradictory and unsatisfactory, that there is no hesitation in 
stating that in every probability, although a spurious and imperfect form of 
Hinduism may have existed in individual cases previous to the reign of Gliarib 
Newaz, about A. D. 1750, it was during his reign that the Hindu religion became 
general, and was adopted by him and by the majority of the people. The 
Manipuris quote the Mahabharat in support of tlu ir statement that they were 
originally Hindus ; but, beyond the mention of ArjunAs coming into Manipur 
and mariying a daughter of the Raja of the country, there is nothing further 
bearing oft the subject. They theorise that Arjun being a Hindu, the country 
must consequently, from the birth of bis son Babrnbnba, who became Raja, 
have become Hindu, of which there is no proof whatever. When questioned 
as to what occasioned their backsliding, — for all are agreed that previous to 
its revival the Hindu religion had fallen into abeyance, — they some time ago 
ascribed it to the ravages made on the country by the Barmans, which, by 
dispersing the inhabitants, caused them to forget their religion, they not taking 
into account, apparently, that Burmese ravages are almost things of yesterday, 
and that the Burmese occupation of the country only lasted for a very short 
period on each occasion ot invasion. But the latest and most astounding 
reason assigned is to the effect that, after the death of Babruhaha, their religion 
assumed a monotheistic form ; in fact, they became Brahrnoists, or worshippers 
of one God. This form, they say, continued until the reign of Charai rumba, 
about A.D. 1715 to 1720, when Hinduism began again to be professed by a 
few. This continued until the advent of R«.ja Gliarib Newaz about A.D. 
1750, when all, or nearly all, reverted to their original faith, in which they have 
since continued. The real history of the conversion of the Manipuris to 
Hinduism appears to be as follows. During the reign of Gliarib Newaz, a 
wandering fakir, according to the Manipdris, had a mysterious call to proceed 
to Manipur and re-ad mi t the backsliding Hindus into their former faith, lie 
arrived there, and professed to have discovered traces of the former existence 
of the Hi v »du religion, and converted the Raja and the people, and admitted 
* At least 10 >er cent. ^em ^ ie Kshatriya caste. Since then they have 

of the soSilled^Hindiw remained Hindus; but even at this date they are very 
hava become bo since ignorant of the faith they profess. The various Hindu 
Colonel M’CuJlocb’s tune, festivals have of late years had greater attention paid to 
i.t.y since . them. All the Manipuris are “ Baishnabs,” or the fol- 

lowers of Vishnu.* 

The Muhammadans of this country are very ignorant of their religion, ard 
there is but one sect amongst them, viz. } Sunni. The Brahmins are well-to- 
do ; they*are provided with lands by the Maharaja, and live generally by culti- 
vation and trade. The Kshatriyas are generally employed in military dutigs 
f Not more so than and other works in the palace. f They, and all the other 
others. castes in the country, live by cultivation and have to 

wofk, according to the lallup system, ten days in a month for the Raja. 

Villages. 

The villages are placed in long lines on either banks of a river or on the 
edges of jheels, and are. f iffways placed so that every man has some water 
immediately adjoining hi3 compound. Every house stands in about an acre of 
land, which the owner surrounds with a mud wall, and further plants an interior 
fence .of cactus, bamboo, plantain, baboo), and other indigenous trees. 
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Houses. 

The houses do not differ essentially from those of the Bengalis in Cachar ; 
the shape is somewhat different, but the material used is the same. The houses 
of the better sort are constructed of wood, bamboo, &c., while those of the 
poorer class are entirely, as regards the framework, of bamboo. The walls are 
usually of reed, plastered over with mud and cowdung. The dwelling-houses 
are all of the same form, hut those of the rich are larger and constructed of 
better materials than those of the poor. The roofs of all are thatched with 
grass. All the dwelling-houses face to the eastward, in which direction they 
have a large open verandah. In this verandah the family sits during the 
day, and in it all the work of the household is carried on, except cooking, 
which is performed inside. In the south side of the verandah is the seat of 
honour : here a mat or cloth is laid for the head of the family, upon which no 
one intrudes. Inside, the house is without partitions. The bed of the head of 
the family is placed in what is called the “ Luplengka, ” close to the wall on 
the south side about the middle. It is usually screened with mats. The 
daughters usually sleep on the north side. There are no windows in the houses, 
the only light admitted being by two doors, one opening into the open veran- 
dah, the other to the north near the north-west corner of the house. The 
fireplace is on the floor towards the north-west corner. There is no chimney 
at all. The fuel used is generally dry reed jungle; this answers every purpose 
in the warm weather, but is a sad substitute for wood in the colder months. 
Connected with the making of their houses are many superstitious practices: 
first, the house must be commenced on a lucky day ; and that day having been 
fixed by the astrologer, on it (it makes no difference whether the other mate- 
rials are ready or not) the first porf called the “ jaltra 99 is erected. The post is 
bound towards the top with a band of cloth, over which is tied a wreath of 
leaves and flowers; milk, juice of the sugarcane, and ghee are poured in the 
lower extremity, and into the hole in the ground in which it is to he fixed are 
put a little gold and silver. The number of bamboos forming the body of the 
frame for the thatch must not he equal on the south and north sides. If they 
were so, misfortune, they consider, would overtake the family. 

Social Position of Women. 

The women of Manipur, married or unmarried, are not confined iu zenanas, 
as they are in Bengal or Hindustan ; all classes are alike in this respect; nei- 
ther do they cover their faces before strangers. They are very industrious ; in 
this respect the opposite of the men, who are lazy and indolent. The most 
of the work of the country, except the heaviest, is performed by them, and 
they are consequently the mainstay of the family circle. All the marketing is 
done by women, all the work of buying and selling in public, and the carrying 
to and fro of the articles to be sold ; whilst at home they are busily employed 
in weaving and spinning. It would be difficult to find a more industrious 
woman in India than the Manipuri. With all their industry and usefulness, 
women hold but a very inferior social position, and are considered more 
iu the light of goods and chattels than as persons to he treated with honour 
and consideration. This is partly owing, no doubt, to the laxity of their 
marriage customs, which are loose in the extreme, hut still more to the 
baneful system of domestic slavery which is the prevailing custom of the 
country. 


7 H- r 
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Marriage Customs. 

Although to become man and wife it is not necessary that the marriage 
ceremony should be performed, still it is usually performed; but as often 
after as before cohabitation. A man can put away his wife without any fault 
on her part, and, if a person of influence, he may do so without its being 
noticed. The rule, however, is that if a man puts his wife away without any 
fault of hers, she takes possession of all his property, except a drinking vessel 

* Till within the last an ^ the cloth round his loins. A man and wife may 
fow years, wives were separate by mutual consent, and a wife may quit her 
ge^n.“ ld p.>o b n/flgHi P ng k^and on giving him the value of a slave. Women 
and the gambling conae- are. really the slaves ot their husbands ; they are sold in 
qnent thereon is now satisfaction of their debts, and it is said that men often 
•trictly forbidden. pawu their wives to purchase some office or even ‘a 

pony* 

Polygamy. 

This is common among the well-to-do part of the population ; but the 
lower orders do not often indulge in it. 

Adultery 

Is punished by the offending male who receives the wife of another man 
being condemned to pay a fixed sum of Rs. 50 for all classes of the popula- 
tion, besides fines to the court that tries such cases. Should the offender not 
be able to pay, his family are seized and sold as slaves for the satisfaction of 
the claim. Both the male and female offenders are arrested and confined until 
the claim is satisfied, after which they are free. For carrying off a woman 
living under a man's protection but not- married, the expenses incurred by 
the man on account of the woman must be paid by the party who takes 
the woman. 

Early Marriages. 

Early child-marriages are unknown; widows, except those of the Brahmins, 
may re-marry. In contracting marriage, as a general rule, the young couple 
are allowed to see and approve of each other. When the parents approve of a 
marriage, the heads of the families arrange matters ; presents are sent by the 
young man's parents to the house of the girl ; no return presents are made 
at this stage ; money presents are not given. Food, fysh, fruit, &c., con- 
stitute the gifts sent, which must be presented three times before the arrange- 
meut is considered concluded. After marriage there is no rule about living 
separate from the parents or otherwise. 

Hair how worn by Men. 

The men wear their hair, which is coarse and black, long and combed 
back from the forehead, which is occasionally shaved; the hair is gathered 
into a coil behind. Moustaches are uncommon, although now and then 
a man with a thick straight moustache will be seen ; beards are very un- 
common. Boys' heads are generally shaved, leaving only a straggling 
quantity of hair on the back. 

Women's Hair how worn. 

The hair of the females is worn iu three different ways, according to age. 
When quite young, up to the age of about 10, the front part of the head 
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is shaved, the back part from about the level of the ears round the head being 
allowed to grow loose behind. The next fashion is that for unmarried girls, 
and is very peculiar; the hair behind from about the middle of each ear 
round is allowed to grow long, is combed back and tied in a knot or left loose. 
In front of this the hair is combed forwards, and cut equally so as to reach 
over the forehead an inch or so above the eyebrow. In front of, and over, 
each ear is a lock of hair two inches broad and reaching down to the angle of 
Idle jaw. In married women the hair is allowed to grow long, and is combed 
back from the forehead in Bengali fashion, and tied in a knot behind, 
leaving a few inches dependent upon the knot. All who can afford the 
luxury wear a false hair, which, as with the Bengalis, is incorporated with 
the knot of back hair. 

Dress of the Me*. 

The dress of the men does not differ materially from that of the Bengali, 
• E man who can aa< * cons * s ^ the dhoti, a kurta, or 6hirt, only occa* 
get one wLw^an^Euglish sionally worn, and a chudder, or sheet. In winter, those 
cortt. The importation who can afford it wear a quilted and padded coat,* like 
of uecond-hand coats that worn ( n the Punjab, generally having long uncom- 
must e great. for table sleeves and enormously high collars. Shoes are 

seldom worn. The puggree is shorter than that worn by Hindustanis, but is 
put on in the same manner. The Manipuri generally wears small rings of gold 
f These can only be * n bis ears when he can afford it, and the well-to-do 
worn when given by the among them have necklaces of coral and gold and hollow 
Rft J a * chased armlets’ of gold called “ kTiuji ” on their wrists.f 

They are very fond of carrying flowers in their earrings or in holes in the 
ears and in their head-dress. 

Dress of the Women. 

The dress of the women, when of good quality, is picturesque and pleasing. 
During the hot weather it consists of a piece of cloth open except at the 
bottom, where it is stitched together by the edges for few inches ; this is 
folded round the body under the armpits and over the breast, and tucked in 
by the hand at the side of the body ; in length it reaches to the ground ; but 
as this would be inconvenient in walking, it is hitched up about half way to 
the knee, and tucked in again at the waist. This piece of cloth is called a 
“ fanek,” is only wide enough to go one and a half times round the body ; 
this gives enough room, however, for the legs in walking. The fanek is 
made of cotton and silk, and the only patterns are stripes of various colours, 
the width running across the material, the ground-work being of different 
colours. The commoner patterns are red, with green stripes, green and 
black, blue with black and white stripes, yellow and brown, dark-blue 
with green and white stripes, &c. At the top and bottom of the garment 
is a broad margin, on which geometrical figures or patterns of various 
kinds are sewn by hand with floss silk in various colours. Over the fanek 
is worn a white sheet, which is folded in the usual native fashion, the face, 
however, being left uncovered. In the cold season, a short jacket with long 
sleeves is worn ; this reaches below the bust over the fanek, and is worn 
tight-fitting ; the material is usually velvet or satin — black, blue, and green 
being favourite colours. The great drawback to their dress in a European's 
eyes is its tendency to spoil the figure ; the whole weight of the fanek resting 
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on the breast soon ruins the shape. Female children, until puberty or near it, 
wear faucks round the waist, the upper part of the body being bare. 

(Brown, 1873.) 

Ornaments. 

The ornaments are earrings, necklets, and bracelets ; ankle ornaments are 
never worn, or rings in the toes; nose ornaments are limited to a small 
piece of gold wire in the side of each nostril. The only ornaments which may 
be worn without restriction are earrings; these may be worn by anyone. 
With regard to other ornaments of gold, permission for all but the upper 
classes to wear them must be obtained from the Raja. Gold-embroidered 
clothes are also forbidden. Ornaments oi other metal than gold may be worn 
freely. 

Manners and Customs. 

In their intercourse amongst themselves, the Manipuris are ceremonious. 
They address one another by the name of the office they may hold, or as 
younger or elder brothers. To call a man “ Angang ” (literally child) is most 
respectful, and, when called by a superior, to answer “Agya” is the most 
respectful response. The Raja and members of the royal family call all male 
Manipuris “ Eepoo,” grandfather, and females t( Rebel,” grandmother. The 
male members of the royal family are all called “ Sunnaor,” golden, the 
females u Soja.” Their actions are described in a different style of language 
from that of the rest of the people : thus, they do not walk, but move ; they 
do not sleep, but recline. A common Maoipuri, if riding, would be spoken of 
as “ Sagontonglai,” a prince as <f Sagon-telli ” ; the eating of the com- 
moner would be designated “ Chuk-cliaba,” of the prince “ Look-haba”; and 
so on. 

Diet. 

The ftsual diet of the Manipuris differs in no important particular from 
that of the Bengali in the adjacent district of Cachar. Children up to about 
the a tps of nine years, when they receive the sacred thread of the Hindus, may 
eat. \yhat they choose without loss of caste ; after that period they require to 
be more strict, and eat only what is allowed by the Hindu religion, to which 
the Manipuris professedly belong; the staple food of the Manipuris being 
rice, dliallj and fish. They do not eat any flesh whatever; ghee and milk are 
seldom used. 

Cost of Living. 

The cost of living in Manipur is cheap, and said to be about one-half of 
that in the British province of Cachar. 

Use odp Tobacco, Betelnut, &c. 

The Manipuris, both male and female, are inveterate chewers of pan and 
supari. The whole of this is brought from the neighbouring district of 
Cachar, and forms a considerable trade. The betelnut tree will not grow in 
Manipur territory. Tobacco is also used by all classes and ages, and the 
tobacco is manufactured and smoked as in Bengal. Opium is not used by the 
Hindu part of the population ; neither is there any consumption whatever of 
ganja (Indian hemp) or any other intoxicatin'* drugs; drinking is most 
strictly prohibited, but said to be indulged in in private to a great extent. 
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Games and Amusements. 

The out-door games of the Manipuris are few ; indeed, the only one, it 
may be said, which has any popularity, is hockey on horse back — a game 
formerly peculiar to Manipur, but which of late years has spread over and 
become popular throughout a large portion of British India. This is the 
game named polo, which is so fashionable now. The traditions of Manipur 
have it that the game of hockey was first introduced by a Raja named 
Pakungba, who flourished 500 years ago. According to some, the introduc- 
tion is given as late as the reign of Gharib Newaz, about 1*20 years ago. 
The game, it is said, has not altered since that time, and, as it is now so 
generally understood, a brief description of it will suffice. In the more 
important games as played in Manipur, seven men on either side is considered 
the correct number ; but in ordinary games any number can play. As might 
be expected in the place of its birth, the play is much superior to what can be 
seen elsewhere; it is much faster, and the hits are delivered with greater 
precision. The games are always started from the centre of the ground by 
the ball being thrown into the middle of the players; it is frequently struck 
before reaching the ground. The pace is kept fast from the commencement 
of the game, and such a thing as a player being allowed to spoon a ball along 
before delivering his stroke is unknown ; an attempt at this kind of play would 
result in the ball being at once taken away by a stroke from one of the oppo- 
site party. When an evening's play has commenced, the games succeed each 
other quickly. So soon as the ball is driven to goal, the players hurry hack to 
the eeutre of the ground, and a fresh game is begun. When a ball is sent off 
the ground to either side, it is flung as at starting among the players opposite 
the point of exit. The Manipur riding costume for the game is a scanty 
dhoti, well tucked up, and a pair of thick woollen gaiters reaching from the 
ankle to the knee ; a whip is carried in the left hand suspended from the wrist, 
to allow free motion of the hand. The saddle is furnished with curved flaps of 
enamelled leather, suspended from the sides opposite the stirrups and stirrup 
leathers. The ball used is made of bamboo root, and is large and light. The 
clubs have bandies of well-seasoned cane; the angular striking part is of 
heavy wood. As might be expected, a good hockey pony is a valuable animal 
and is parted with reluctantly. All classes, from the Raja, who is a good 
player, down, play the game, and an unusually good player is sure of royal 
favour. Hockey on foot is played by the juveniles. 

The polo of Manipur differs in certain respects from the polo of British 
India. There is no off-side. Each player has his position in the field 
relatively to the others defined, and each player is attended by an opponent who 
never leaves him. Thus the backs on each side find themselves at every turn 
opposed by the advanced guard (as it were) of the opposing p^rty. 

There are no goal posts. A man may catch the ball and run with it as in 
Rugby football, and there is absolutely uo limit as to crossing and hitting of 
hooking sticks. 

In-door Games. 

Of in-door games there are many, mostly resembling those popular in 
Bengal, as chess, cards, &c. The game called “ Kang-sanaba ” is very popular, 
both amongst men and women. A modification of this game is common 
also in the hills, hut is simpler than that practised among the Manipuris. 
There is another game called " Kekri-ke-sanaba,” only played by the women. 
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In it a number of them join hands, dancing round in a circle, and chanting 
the praises of Raja Chingtung Komda in his fights with the Nagas to the 
south. The in-door amusement in its season most enjoyed is Kang-sanaba— 
a game as peculiar to Manipur as hockey on horseback was. It is played 
only in the spring, the players being generally young women and girls, with 
a sprinkling of men on each side. The game seems to cause great excitement, 
and there is great, emulation between the sides. The kang is the seed of a 
creeper; it is nearly circular, about 1J inches in diameter, and about } of an 
inch in thickness. This is placed upon the ground upright, at one tiine with 
its broad side towards the party by whom it is to be struck, at another edge- 
wise. When the kang is placed with its broad side to the party, it is to be 
pitched at with an ivory disk; when it is placed edgewise, it is to be struck 
by the disk propelled on its flat side, along the surface of the ground, by the 
force of the middle finger of the right hand acting off the forefinger of the 
left. A good player can propel the disk in this way with great force and 
precision. The side having most hits wins. The whole is closed by a feast at 
the expense of the losers. 

“ Conundrums ” are a fertile source of amusement. They appear usually 
far-fetched, and sometimes not over-delicate. The tale of Kliamba and Thoibi, 
sung by their Eesai Sokpa, or bards, never fails, with a popular singer, to rivet 
attention. The scene of this tale, and the place where it was originally sung, 
is Moirang. The hero and heroine are persons said to have flourished hundreds 
of years ago. Thoibi is the daughter of the Moirang Chief's brother; she 
loves Kharnba, a lad poor in worldly riches, but rich it', personal beauty, of 
good descent, of great modesty, courage, strength, and agility. Thoibi herself 
is a lady of surpassing beauty, and Kliamba, having seen her by chance while 
boating on the Logtak, loved her at first sight. But the course of true love 
never yet. runs smooth, and it was no exception with tin so lovers. A person 
named Kong-yamba saw Thoibi's love, f or ‘Kha tuba, and, wishing to gain her 
for himself, he used all the means that a powerful connection gave him to 
crush Kharnba. 

“The various perils through which Kharnba has to pass, and the constancy 
of Thoibi, form the subject of the song. After having won his foot-race, 
speared his tiger, caught a wild hull, and been tied to the foot of an elephant, 
Kliamba gains Thoibi, who has also passed through various troubles. The 
end is tragical. Kharnba doubts his wife, and wishing to try her fidelity, she, 
not km* vl :g v \r was, spears him. Having discovered what she had done, 
she spears herself. Some of the characters introduced in the story are very 
good. The constant repetition of this story only seems to increase the desire 
to hear it. Thoibi is regarded as a goddess ; and that Kharnba was a man of 
giant proportions, is held to he incontestible. This idea of the great size of 
Kharnba is not, however, derived merely from his celebrity in song ; that their 
ancestors were giants is believed by all. Some of the language used in their 
songs is quite different to that usually spoken. The same is the case in their 
writings ; but the meaning of songs is known to most, whereas the writings 
are intelligible only to the initiated. Amongst the hill tribes there is the same 
difference between the common language and that in their songs. The 
singers of the adventures of Kharnba and Thoibi accompany their songs with 
the notes of the *pena/ the solitary musical instrument of Manipur, a sort of 
fiddle, with one string of horse-hair, the body of which is formed of the shell 
«©f a coeoanut. On the bow of the fiddle is a row of little bells, which jingle 
in harmony with the air. The singing of the Manipuvis is not agreeable, i e. f 
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is harsh, shrill, and quavery ; a few of the songs have, however, more pleasant 
airs. Some of them are of interminable length, and the longest of these have 
a spoken part, alternating with the song proper. Besides the ‘ pena/ above 
described, the Manipuris use cymbals, drums, &c., differing in no respeet f rom 
those used in Bengal.”* — (. M’Culloch .) 

Festivals, Games. 

There are three public festivals or games held annually .in Manipur, and 
which are peculiar to the country, are of great antiquity, and afe unconnected 
with religious matters. The first of these is held in July, and consists chiefly 
of foot-races. This is called the “ Lumchel 39 (Lum or Lumbi, a road ; Cbelba, 
to run). The next in September, called “Heeyang,” lasts five days. The 
chief sport is boat-racing on the moat in front of the Raja's palace. The 
third is an assembly of the hillmen under the Manipur Government, called the 
“ Haochangba.” 

Lumchel. 

This is a competition between the different u pannahs 99 or classes among 
the Manipuri population. Brahmins, as also the lowest class of Manipuris, 
the Lois, are not allowed to compete, hut Mussalmans may. The distance is 
under half a mile. The first part of the races consists of trials of speed by two 
pannahs at a time; the winners in these races run again when all hove bad 
their trial, aud the first man in of the whole wins the race of the year. The 
first man receives as his reward sundry presents, and is excused from lallup, or 
forced labour, for the rest of his life ; he becomes a hanger-on about the Raja 
usually after his victory. Old winners are allowed to run again for the honour 
of the thing; when they win more than once, they get presents. The first in 
at the preliminary races between the pannahs are allowed three months' 
exemption from lallup. These races cause great competition, and for months 
before they come off various ianky-looking men, with scanty proportion of 
clothing, may be seen morning and evening trotting along the roads, getting 
themselves into training for the important event. The liaja is always present 
at these and the other games, seated in a sort of gateway which bounds the 
straight road along which the races are run. 

Wrestling. 

After the races there is an exhibition of wrestling. This presents nothing 
veiy peculiar; the only thing that need be mentioned regarding it is a curious 
custom which prevails. The victor over the wrestler who competes with him 
before salaaming to the Raja leaps up in the air, alighting on his left foot ; 
as he descends, he gives his right buttock a resounding slap with his right 
hand ; having thus asserted his superior skill, he salaams in the usual manner. 

IIeeyang or Boat-races. 

The boat-races occupy five days in September, and take' place oil the moat 
which surrounds on three sides the Baja's enclosure. This ditch is about 25 
or 30 yards broad, and at the season when the boat-races come off contains 
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plenty of water. This festival is the most important held in Manipur, and 
great preparations are made for it ; stands are erected on both sides of the moat, 
the one for the Kaja being of considerable size and height. The women 
occupy stands on the opposite side of the moat. The boats used in the races 
are two in number, of great length, and hollowed out of a single tree; the 
rowers number about 70 men, each with a short paddle. Besides the rowers 
are several men attending to the steeriug and urging on the crew. One of 
these stands in the front of the boat, and, leaning on his paddle, encourages the 
efforts of the men by stamping violently with his right foot at intervals. 
The race itself differs from most boat-races, in the fact that here the great 
object is for the one boat to foul the other and bore it into the bank so that 
one side of the boat is disabled, the men not being able to use their paddles ; 
the boats are thus always close together until the finish, when the race is 
Usually won by a foot or two only. The distance paddled is about a quarter 
of a mile. Each race is rowed twice, whichever wins, and the results are 
carried on from year to year. As in the Lumehel, the competitors are men 
belonging to the different pannahs. There are no rewards for the races, they 
being rowed merely for the honour of the thing. The Raja in his boat, which 
is like the others, but ornamented with a carved deer's head and horns gilt 
at the prow, accompanies the race, the Raja on the chief race day steering 
his own boat in au ancient Manipuri costume. The boat-race, in the opinion 
of many, is not a fair race, but a struggle between the rowers on either side, 
in which those who can deal the hardest blows are usually the victors. That 
fights occasionally happen is correct, but they arise from accidental causes, 
and are really not a premeditated part of the performance. While the boats 
are paddling down to the starting place, a good deal of chaffing, flinging 
weeds, water, &c., between the rival boats takes place ; but all seems to be 
conducted in a good-humoured way. One very peculiar custom in vogue at 
this boat-race is the following. 

If one boat succeeds in swamping another, the headman of the swamped 
boat becomes the property of the headman of the boat that caused the trouble. 
All his personal ornaments and clothing go with him, and before he can be 
freed he has to pay Rs. 60, the value of an adult slave. 

Hockey Matches after Boat-races. 

On each of the five days devoted to the boat-race, important hockey matches 
take place. Immediately after the races, an adjournment takes place to the 
hockey ground close by, and the game at once commenced, the play being 
much better than can be witnessed at any other time. The grouud at that 
season not being in good condition, many falls take place, which are not 
allowed, however, to interrupt the sport. The scoring is carried on from year 
to year also in this case, and many sporting gentlemen may be seen in various 
parts of the field carefully marking the results with pieces of pebble. The 
excitement and interest manifested in the result are very great. In the first 
day's hockey match a male member of the royal family heads either side of 
the players. 


Hawchongba. 

This festival in October lasts for only one day ; it is a gathering of the 
hill tribes under the Manipuri Government, and is a curious sight on account 
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of the great number of different lril>es assembled, with their curious dregs and 
weapons, differing from each other in feature and language, but all unanimous 
in one particular, to get drunk as speedily, and remain so as long, as possible. 
The hillmen indulge in feats of strength before the Raja, such as carrying 
heavy weights, &c. They also indulge in war dances and sham fights. The 
sports of the day conclude with a feast, at which they are regaled with the 
flesh of cows, buffaloes, dogs, cats, &c., which may have died in the valley. 
The flesh is dried and preserved on purpose for this feast. 


Slavery. 

Another of the institutions of the country which will now be briefly 
described is slavery. The name of slavery, however, as it appears to European 
ideas, is, perhaps, too harsh a name for the mild form which in most, if not 
in all, instances obtaius in Manipur. 

The slavery which exists in that country may be properly divided 
into two classes: 1st , that in which any one becomes a slave either 
temporarily or permanently of his own free will ; 
s orms. a nd, 2nd, when he or she is made a slave of forcibly 

and against the will. Debt is perhaps the most general cause of voluntary 
slavery. In this case a man in debt will confess his inability to pay and 
agree to serve his creditor until such time as the debt can be paid ; his services 
thus are credited as interest on the original debt, although it does not follow 
that the original debt is in all cases taken; a greater or less sum may be taken 
as may be agreed on. Men not in debt also become slaves for a money 
consideration of which they may have need, often, as they are fed and clothed 
at their owner'« expense, as M'Culloch observes, from “ sheer laziness/ 1 
Nothing can be said in favou~ of tbe system under which people may become 
slaves not of their owu free will. A not uncommon form of this kind of 
slavery is that of parents disposing of their children either temporarily or 
permanently — a fruitful source of immorality. It is said that this is only 
resorted to in extreme cases, such as want of food, &c., and is looked upon 
as a disgrace ; but this is somewhat doubtful. For certain crimes people are 
made slaves. In cases of theft, when the culprit is caught, but the goods 
not recovered in full, he and his family may be seized and sold until the claim 
for the stolen goods is recovered. In cases of debt, when the claim for damages 
cannot be realised, the same may happen. The Raja's slaves number about 
1,209 or 1,500. The classes who are tbe Raja's slaves are the Ayokpa, 
Lengpul, and Kei. On a change taking place in the rulers of the country, 
it was formerly the custom to seize the slaves of those who had held office, 
and to divide them amongst the adherents of the new ruler. This prac- 
tice, when the changes of rulers became so frequent as it latterly did, was 
found to entail upon individuals more hardship than the worth of the slave. 
Slaves, therefore, when seized, were not distributed amongst adherents, but 
made to work for the Raja under the name of “ Ayokpa/' The present Raja 
has, it is said, ordered that slaves shall remain, in case of a change of officers, 
the property of their owners under all circumstances. Ill-usage of slaves does 
not seem common ; they are generally treated as part of the family with 
whom they reside, and do not hesitate to run away when they are ill-treated, 
which creates a scandal, and is carefully avoided. Cases of cruelty do, however, 
occur; but such cases are exceptional. — (Breton, 1873.) 
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Education.* 

The question of education- may be dismissed in a very few words. In 
1*872 a vernacular school was established in Manipur at the suggestion of the 
late Political Agent, Major-General W. F. Nuthall, and the Government of 
Bengal presented books and maps, &c., to the value of Rs. 400 or 500, but, 
for want of encouragement on the part of the authorities, it has been nearly 
closed. Some few boys attend occasionally. The Manipuri prefers remaining 
igoorant. So illiterate are they, that some of the highest officials can neither 
read nor write, and are not a whit ashamed for their want of knowledge. 

Written Character of the Manipuris. 

The Manipuris possess a written character of their own, which seems a 
modification of the Nagri. This character is said to be very ancient; only a 
few~ can write it. Of late years the Bengali character has been chiefly used, 
except in cases relating to Manipur proper itself, (Brown, 1873.) 

Lal<5p or Labour System. 

The inhabitants, instead of taxes, give labour on the same principle as used 
to obtain in Assam. 

With the object of carrying out this duty systematically, the Maithai 
population is divided into four parts, called Pannalis, which are designated, 
in the order of their seniority, Kaphum, Laipham, Ahallup, Niharup. 

The Pannahs perform lalvp, or service, for ten days in rotation, thus bring- 
ing every male above sixteen years of age on duty ten days in forty. 

This service is a due to the State. None are remunerated for it. The head 
of each family or tribe furnishes the proper j)ersons for the different services 
required of that tribe in his own Pan nab. The immediate family of the Pipa, 
or head of the tribe, is not called upon to ]>erform any heavy duty. Its post is 
near the Raja, acting as Ninglhau ttlhn, or personal attendants. 

The family next in seniority has a heavy duty to perform in the Lai Kai ; 
the third has the Latoni, and the fourth the Sungsa toi. The lalup of the 
second and fourth families work generally in unison. Their chief duty is 
to make houses and bridges, for which they cut and bring the materials. The 
Lalrni was in former days the soldier of Manipur. But, since the raising 
of the troops in the time of Gaxabhir Sing, the Lai mi's duties ha ve become 
civil. 

Of the families after the fourth, the places arc not fixed ; fumie arc Khoot- 
naiba, or artificers, as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, worke i in brass 
and bell-metal, &c., who all have their ialup ; in which they perforin any work 
in their respective lines they may be called upon to do. Some again attend to 
the Raja’s ponies ; some to his elephants, &c. The Brahmins even have their 
lalup, during which they cook for the Raja aud their idol (xovindji. In fact, 
except the lowest kinds of service, there is scarcely any which is not per- 
formed by some part of the Maithai population. The heads of the Pannahs, 

* An English school was established in Manipur nearly &0 years ago by the then Political 
Agotft, Captain Gordon, aud maintained at Via own expense ; it was very successful, but was not 
carried on after his death. After ceasing for years, an English school is again being started ; the 
Kaja is giving the building which is now being erected in the Residency ground, and the Assam 
Government gives 4 grant-in-aid. The Rajas and others will subscribe. There is every prospect of 
Hbdsg successful. 
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rod 11 officers required iu connection with them, are appointed by the Raja 
r . it - lor ;; his favourites, and generally without reference to their origin, 

appointment to office exempts the holder's immediate family from the 
vmar of any heavy duty. 

* he particular duty of the Phungnai Tenskul, Ayokpa, and Kei has already 

beci? mentioned (page 13). 

h, 7 ,j\ population alone pay tribute. They also manufacture silk, smelt 
* :ic*r v£ the iiv.n- iron,* distil spirits, make earthen vessels, cut posts, 
•sKwbocoiwc beams, and canoes, manufacture salt, catch fish, and 
cut grass for the Raja's ponies. 

; M e> lyaug are employed as grass-cutter. 

< ssahsians are employed as gardeners, carpenters, and potters, but 
,.s sepoys and buglers. 

;..*v serve lidup with the Pa nn alls. 


The 
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Occupations. 

T:* ; following extracts from the census of 1S81 throw light upon the 
ta e and habits of the Manipuris : — - 






Males. 

| Females. 

J Doth sexes. 

i 


M,.\) class . 



12,101) 

2,858 

15,027 


;■ eiass 



7,22 1 

7,672 

14,996 

O': 




572 

1 1,861 

15,133 

Ac: 

1 ;.'.i class . 



51,057 

52,880 

103,937 

ire 

us- rial ehi>s 



2,125 

i 917 

3,042 

i r-.: 

; f -‘lie aiid non-productive . 


i 

30,310 

32,315 

08,635 



Total 

109,557 

i 

221,070 


T!v: professional class includes the “ Officers of the National (jovei ninent, 
amounts to 187 persons, including* the Maharaja, his heir-apparent-, 5 9 officers 
of State, 103 headmen of villages, and others. 

Secondly, the army which numbers 0,624, commanded by 250 officers. 

Thirdly, priests and temple officers, of whom there are 1,?54 males and l td 
females. Of these, 1,405 get their living as expounders of the Vedas. 

There were 5,000 musicians, 0 school teachers, and 53 astrologers. 

In the industrial class there were 30 persons employed in the mint (22 
males and 17 females) ; 110 carpenters and 101 masons, all males; 320 dealers 
in silk; 230 cotton dealers; 37 thread dealers (all females) ; 11 cloth dealers 
(all males) ; 173 persons (41 males and 133 females) engaged in weaving; 
7 workers in leather ; 2 paper- manufacturers ; 470 potters; 2 glass-manufac- 
turers; 1,163 salt- makers ; 136 goldsmiths; 148 workers in brass; 326 iron- 
mongers; 356 blacksmiths ; 130 pan-sellers. 

The agricultural class has more females than males. Of the non-product ive 
and indefinite class, 2 484 are described as general labourers (1,108 males 
and 1,379 females). There are 4 courtiers ; 1 female pensioner ; 125 female 
garland-makers ; 62 beggars ; and 117 prisoners. 
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HILL TI11HKS. 
Ethnical Divisions. 


The hill tribes of Manipur, though divided into innumerable elans and 
sections, may be considered generally under the two great divisions of Kuki 
and Naga. 

The Nagas are scattered over the hill districts of Manipur, but childly to 
the west, north, and north-east. 


* Tin:; Asssum’rr wunl 
for dmUimI in '• h / ■;«>/’ 
an«i they t ttlUil tlu- Nairas 
so, hern use in <i!d days 
if not all, of t.lu in 
worn mikrd. 'i’liv word 
us :t tribal name rrrtain- 
Iv ojimo froTji Assam. 
Tin' Manipuris rail ul) 
bill taibos by tin' itoiutrI 
trnu " How,” unless tbi*y 
know tbr paifbular 
tribe, in whub rust' they 
piv* 1 tin* tribal mum 1 .— 
(./, J 'tinstone, ISS:\, ) 


The derivation of the name Na^a ^ is doubtful, 
and may be derived from nantja “naked,”* but the 
name is used in the Muhahhurat, and the; .ire de- 
scribed as beaut ifu I dragon-like beings against v> . > n (he 
h» r»» Arjnu fought. 


Amongst thcmseUvs they have no generic name, but \t. 
only. They scout the name of Naga. 

The Nu gas residing under Manipur rule are (by the eei 

Lai) dpi ......... 

Tajik ul ......... 

Kolya (K hoi ran) ....... 

Kaupui ......... 

Marring ......... 


fhe (A; •.! Jo s 


Sin.Jrt 

. 17,992 

. 8,17*1 

is I 


Tola! , 


Allowing 4 individuals per house and 1 lighting-man per house, we get a 
lighting strength of 14.970 men. 

Lahuptr and Tankul . 

There is no perceptible difference between these two tribes. 

The Manipuris as a rule, apply the name Tankul to both indifferently. 

The men in a few villages round t he Nupitcl peak rest -ruble M arcings in 
appearance, but. declare themselves to be Tankuls, 

The inhabitants of Khairan and of a few villages in the vicinity resemble 
Kukis in appearance, but also claim to be Tankuls. 

These two tribes \ Tankul and Lahupa) sire now perfectly peaceful and 
contented. 

They have no stockaded villages, and, with the exception of the Somrah 
villages, which are thrown together by their geographical position, each village 
is a separate community. 

Even the Sum rah villages have very little cohesion. 

There is no one leader of the tribe in any sense whatever. 

Char act iv ixtics. — They are not particularly athletic or muscular, and not in 
the least warlike. They are thoroughly subject to the Manipuris. They 
submit to the inroads of the Chussad Kukis, and never attempt r« j isals. 
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Villages . — They always build their villages just above the spot where the 
spur of the hill commences its last and steepest descent, where the sides of the 
spur are as precipitous as possible, so that it is usually only possible to enter 
the village, without climbing, by the upper or lower end. Generally they 
make a ditch across the spur at the upper entrance and a fence of sticks at 
both ends in place of a stockade. Unlike most of the hill tribes, the sites of 
their villages are permanent. They are small in the south and increase in 
size further north. 

Houses . — Their houses are of the usual Naga pattern, with roofs nearly 
down to the ground, and boarded walls. East of the Toyungba, most of the 
verandahs are enclosed with stockade work. 

Weapons . — They have no guns and use only the spear and dhao. 

Cultivation . — The southern Tankuls jlmm the hills round their villages ; in 
the north terrace cultivation is universal. 

Crops . — They grow rice, mum, arums, pumpkins, and yams; occasionally 
tomatoes and a little cotton. They estimate the annual produce at from 10 
to 20 maunds for each family or house. They have only one crop. 

Live stock. — Pigs, poultry, and dogs ; they keep no cows or metna. 

Transport . ~ As carriers they are inferior somewhat to the Korijai Kukis. 
They are noisy and rather given to drink. 

Location . — They inhabit t he Yomadoung range, and also the country north- 
east of ^irohifarar. The latter portion are akin to the southern Tankuls 
and similar to them in appearance, but speak a different dialect. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

Kolya. 


The Kolya Nagas, or, as the Manipuris frequently call them, the Khoirau, 
present a less united body than the Tankuls. They are broken up into nine 
sections, some of which do not understand the language of others. 

The subdivisions are— 


Tangal. 

Man. 

Maram. 

Upurul, 

Kachang or Kateba 


Threngba. 
Miiithaipham. 
Maiy£ug khang. 
Tokpa. 

(includes Lijang). 


But, besides these, there are many isolated villages, such as Gaziphimi, Jessami, 
and Mellomi, which are all independent communities, and have no common 
bond but that of subjection to the Manipuris. Each of these villages along 
the northern frontier fears and dislikes its neighbour. The largest commu- 
nities are— 

(1.) Mail, which numbers 750 houses, in six villages. 

(2 ) Maram, which numbers 368 houses, in seven villages. 

(3.) Mellomi, which consists of 700 houses. 


The Mau section has one large village, called Razameh, on the left hank 
of the Thetzirr, which is said to contain 700 houses, and is classed as Kolya of 
the Mau section. It is, however, situated on debateable ground, and, as it is 
at present (1885) uncertain whether it is on British or Manipuri territory, the 
Manipuris have nothing to do with it. 

The same may be said of the village of Mellomi on left bank of the Lanier, 
The chief Maram village which lies to the west of Maithaipham thanna 
on the Kohima road is a shadow of its former self. 
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The Kolya tribes may be grouped ethnically midway between the A ijuiius 
of British territory and the Kaupuis of Manipur territory, as they are i uated 
geographically between them on the northern frontier of Manipur. T T u v par- 
take of the outward characteristics and appearance of each. 

Appearance . — They are slight men, small of limb and stature, but ; : assessed 
of great activity. 

Tlieir features vary from decided Mongolian to equally decided Aryan. 

They cut the hair square in front over the forehead and draw tha?: on the 
back of the head up into knot, round which they twist white wool. 

They wear the kilt, like the Angamis; a blue cloth, with a red stripe, is 
thrown over the shoulders, and they ornament their ears and ti-cks with 
fantastic decorations of brass, gay birds' feathers and grass, dyed red and 
yellow. 

Villages and Houses , — The villages are usually placed on a commanding 
point on a ridge. The houses are of the usual gable-ended kind, common to 
all the tribes on the north-east frontier, but the roof-tree slopes backwards 
rather less than in Kaupui houses. 

The eaves come down almost to the ground. The front waK is made of 
•boards and the front gable decorated with an enormous conventional represen- 
tation of buffalo horns. 

Cultivation . — They have terraced fields of great extent round their villages, 
in which they cultivate rice. Very soon after the crop is off the ground, they 
turn on water from an irrigation channel ; the rotting straw makes good manure, 
and the labour of breaking up the soil is much lightened. 

This system, however beneficial it may be to the cultivation, prevents the 
fields being used as camping -grounds, unless special precautions are taken 
beforehand. 

Weapons . — The spear, dhao, and panji are tlieir only weapons, and they 
do not seem to use the concealed pitfall to anything like the extent, the Tan- 
kuls do. 

Village defences . — None of their villages are defended either with stone 
walls or stockades. 

Kaupui. 

The Kaupuis, a tribe of Nagas, are located in the hills between the Cachar 
and Manipur valleys. 

Their subdivisions are — 

(1) Sungbu. | (2) Poeron. 

In 1881 they numbered 8,470 souls. 

Villages . — Tlieir villages are permanent and are not stockaded, but are 
usually placed on the top of steep peaks. 

Houses. — Their houses are large and comfortable; are placed on the ground, 
and consist almost entirely of roof, the eaves coming down to within a few 
feet of the ground. 

Cultivation . — They adopt the “ jhum” style of cultivation, and never ter- 
race their fields. 

* Apparently bo ; but it 

issj« id that they still nour- Weapons . — They frequently carry a small spear, 

for Manipor^supromacv ° r , dlino > onl y » a protection against wild beasts, 
would again m order oaoh Their warlike tendencies have long since died* out. 

other.- (»/. Johnstone,) 
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Appearance.— -They are small men of no great muscular development, 
s»ad their features vary from decided Mongolian to equally decided Aryan. 

Character istics. — They are very peaceful and contented. 

Dancing and drinking occupy every moment of their leisure. Their good 
temper and geniality are remarkable, and they are thoroughly subject to the 
Manipuris. 

Powers of combination • — They have no large villages or any recognized 
chief; and there seems no probability of their combining for any object. 

Marrings.* 

A tribe of Nagas who occupy the western watershed of the Yumadoung 
hills, together with different Kuki tribes. Indeed, there appears a certain 
amount of doubt whether they should not be classed as Kukis themselves; 
but they are generally classed as Nagas. 

Characteristics .- — As a tribe, tbe men are short and of a muscular develop- 
ment, nearly equal to that of Kongjai. They are distinguished from both 
Kukis and others by wearing their hair long and confined in a bunch, like a 
horn rising from the front of the head. There are a few villagers on the 
north-east corner of the Manipur valley who wear their hair in this fashion 
and call themselves Tankuls, — possibly Marring emigrants or captives. 

Villages . — They build permanent villages, but do not stockade them. 

Arms . — Spears and dhaos. 

Occupations . — They are very seldom employed as carriers, being excellent 
cultivators, and appear to be the most thriving by far of any of the hill 
tribes. They place their fields on the hillsides without terraces, but drain 
them very ingeniously, so as to retain both the soil and the moisture fora longer 
time. The average yearly produce per house is — 

■* 100 baskets of dhall, 

60 ditto of paddy, 

5 to 10 ditto of mdw, 

a basket containing a little less than a maund. They also grow a large 
quantity of coarse plantains on the hillsides ; also arum, yam, and pumpkins. 

Live-stock . — Comparatively large herds of metna and cows ; also pigs and 
poultry. They do not usually milk their cows and metna. 

Manufactures . — The great industry is the manufacture of baskets, which 
are used universally by Manipuris in Manipur, Caehar, and Sylhet. 

History. — The tribe appears at one time to have been settled in or neat 
the Kubbo valley.— {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

The Marrings are subdivided as below; but, as tbe tribe numbers less than 
500 souls in all, the fact of their being so divided is not of eery great 
importance 

(a) Saibu, the eldest branch. | (b) Marring 1 , or- the western branch. 

Tbe subdivisions have the same name in each : — 

(1.) Khulbu. I (4.) Makunga. 

(2.) Churtingna. I (5.) Tangsowa. 

(3.) Kemsowa. | (6.) Tungtangna. 

(7.) Klaya. 
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The Mellomj, Lapvomi, and Phozameh Group. 

The people of these three villages, though classed by the Manipuris, for the 
sake of convenience in administration, with the Kolya section, differ greatly in 
dress, appearance, and language from the rest of the tribes included within it. 

They are usually designated u Naked Nagas,” from their habit of going 
about in a state of nature. This is, however, an uncertain distinction, as in 
winter they wear two cloths, knotted on each shoulder and making a per- 
fectly decent dress. 

Each village fears and dreads its neighbour, and the nearest villages of 
other tribes fear all three, because they are armed with cross-bows. 

They are small men, of inferior physique, and are perfectly barbarous 
savages. 

Their villages ( vide Gazetteer) are weakly defended with stockades. 

Kukis. 


The origin of the term Kuki is not certainly known ; but it is said to be . 
derived from a word applied to the system of cultivation by the Bengalis. 

The whole of the wild tribes who dwell in the mountain district contained 
between Bengal and Burma, Cachar and Manipur and Arrakan, have received 
this designation. In other cases where a large number of tribes have been 
classed together (Abors, Singphos, Nagas), the differences between tribes 
separated socially and geographically from one another have, since the impo- 
sition of the name, been discovered to be so great as to suggest doubts as to the 
advisability of attempting any such wide generic classification ; but in the case 
of the Kukis, all the tribes (with indeed the exception of the Pois) have so 
many common grounds of affinity, that the classification seems to have been, 
however accidental, correct. 

The Kuki race is at present moving northwards. The progress can be 
easily traced within the memory of man, and they have even moved across the 
valleys of Cachar and Manipur, and occupied the lower slopes on either side of 
the Barrail range. The people on the spot have thus been led to classify them 
as old arrivals and new arrivals — or Old Kukis and New. 

This system has been carried out independently, but simultaneously both in 
Cachar and Manipur. Lieutenant Stewart, half a century ago, spoke of old 
and new Kukis ; and the Manipuris, while they designate each section or 
clan of the old arrivals in their country by a distinctive name, give the general 
name of Kongjai to all new arrivals. 

The word t€ clan ” is undoubtedly the best to apply to the Kuki subdi vi- 
sions. It is evident from the genealogies of their chiefs, which have been 
preserved from the earlier times, that each clan has simply called itself after 
the name of its chief, and the process may be observed going on at the present 
day. Fifty years ago the Chussads were only known as Haukibs ; now they 
are only known by the former name, though they cannot deny being a branch 
of the older clan. 

Census of — The census of 1881 gave 17,204 souls {vide note {a) on 

page 15) as the total strength of the Kongjai or New Kukis. 

Clans. — Th8 best known clans are — 


Thitao. 

Vting»6n. 

Ch&ngseo. 

8hmgs61. 

Mangvang. 

Kamhaa. 


Khlangam. 

Chnngloe. 


Changput. 


Haukib. 

Simmt£. 
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The Kamh au are also called Sukti aud Witc. 

The Chussads, of whom much has lately been heard, are an off-shoot, of the 
Ilawkib. 

The old Kuki clans are — 

(]) Kom. j (5) Koirenp. 

(2) Anal. (0) Chohtff 

(:h Namfau. (7) I’tmmn 

(1) Chim. (N) Mautak. 

(1>) 1 1 i i-« >i or Lamgtfng. 

They numbered in 1 S8 ] 8,180 souls. It has been stated that the Kuki 
race is on the decrease rather than the increase, and there is considerable 
pnniti J'acic. evidence to be found in Manipur in support of this statement. 

The old Kuki clans arc mere remnants, and the first eight new Kuki clans 
above enumerated are very small. 

The chief strength of the Kongjai lies in the Ilawkib and Simmte, who are 
the latest arrivals in Manipur. 

There is little to he said about the older clans of new Kukis. They are 
much quieter and more settled than the last three ; indeed, two villages — one of 
the Yungson, and another of the Mangvung clan — have settled on the plain at 
the south of the valley, in permanent villages, and have adopted the use of the 
plough, — a great innovation on Kuki customs. 

Ancient lineage is much prized by all Kukis, and Kutinginang, head of 
the dliados, and Lankapau, head of the Changputs, occupy high places in their 
estimation. Tauglni, chief of the Ifawkibs, and Sumkam and Purnlal, both 
Simmte chiefs, are more powerful, but in affairs of importance Kutingmang 
would undoubtedly be consulted. 

The elans are now too much disintegrated for any probable combination ; but 
the fact must not be lost sight, of, as they regard the persons of their chiefs 
as sacred, and an injured chief of ancient lineage could enlist the sympathies 
of a very large number of villages. 

SlMMTts. 

The Simmttf, being strange to the country, hold pretty well together. They 
can muster about 850 fighting-men, of which about one-half are said to possess 
guns, and their villages are all clustered together in the south-west corner of 
Manipur. The chief, by name Sumkam, is a young man, of not very friendly 
bearing. 

He has a rival in a chief, named Purnlal, an older man and to all appear- 
ance more friendly. 

SuKTTS, OR K A Mil ATS. 

The Suktis, who appear to be identical with the Chins of the Burmese, 
inhabit the hills overlooking the southern portion of the Kubbo valley. They 
are quite independent of Manipur, and are the terror of the Burmans along 
their western frontier, on account of their raids on their villages. 

At one time the Suktis used to furnish armed men for the assistance of the 
Khambat Wun, but this arrangement has long since been discontinued. Of 
late years they seem to have shown less disposition to annoy the subjects of 
Manipur, and they would not be likely to interfere with the passage of any 
force across the Yumadoung range of hills. 

Their capital or head-quarters is Kamhau, moving from whence, in bands 
of 200 to 300 men, armed with muskets, they pounce upon some village, 
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generally at night, but sometimes in open day, and, firing recklessly into the 
house, take advantage of the general panic to carry off msn, women, child- 
ren, and whatever else they can lay hands on. In this manner they carry off 
the Burmans, and keep them in slavery in the hills till they arc redeemed, 
leaving very wisely the husband or head of the family to amass the required 
amount by his labour. 

Some time ago a Phungyi was carried off, and is now living in a Chin 
(Sukti) village, from whence he sends warning letters to the villages to be 
attacked, or. arranges terms concerning captives. 

Some of the captives are sold into slavery in Chittagong, and possibly 
parts of Arrakan : the latter astounding statement appearing more than probable. 

All attempts to subdue them, whether made by Manipur or Burma, have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. 

In 1850 the Maharaja of Manipur sent an expedition, and in 1879 the Bur- 
mese Government sent the Nat-Chins-ouug My ay Wundouk with 1,500 men. 

Uuless Manipur and Burma will combine to subdue them, which, in the 
present state of their relations, seems highly improbable, there appears very 
little chance of their altering their ways, but rather they will continue, as now, 
every year to grow more fearless and more aggressive. 

(l>/ia;,re, 168L82 ; Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

The Suktis or Kamhaq or Wite clan is now (1885) being pressed hard by 
the Pois. 

They have frequently asked the Manipuris for help against their powerful 
enemies. 

It is probable that many' of them will soon migrate to Manipur. 

The name of their present chief is Yatol. 

They are said to he able to muster 8,000 fighting-men, a large proportion 
of whom arc armed With guns. 


Chussatvs. 

The Chussi-ds. m more properly speaking the Choksads, who are an off- 
shoot of the vlawk'.b Kukis, left their old home to - he south of the valley of 
Manipur between ! and 20 years ago, and seUlui themselves in the hills 
bordering on the Manipur valley near the Kongo) route to Burma. Previous 
to their settling there, a foul act of treachery had made them, at heart, deadly 
enemies of Man spu r. On a certain occasion, when the chief of the t ribe, the 
father of the present, chief Tonghu, was coming in to Colonel Mc'Culloch, the 
then Political Agent , by his invitation and under safe conduct, he was murdered 
by a high Manipur official, the brother-in-law of the present Raja. In the 
end of 1877 they began to novo, and determined to leave Manipur altogether. 
Ch unyang apparently went first, and, crossing the ITngoehing range, began to 
settle down in Burmese territory. Others began to follow, hut, together with 
Chunyang, were told by the Sarnjok Tsaubwa to settle down in their present 
place, the latter promising his protection in ease of any objection from Mani- 
pur. And so they have established themselves on the l<nv hills which form 
the northern boundary of the Kubbo valley. The proximity of the defenceless 
Tankuls proved too great an attraction to their young warriors, and, aided by 
the oamjok people, they attacked Chattik thanna, which had been established 
to overawe them. 

Political posit ion . — Appreciating the fact that the British Government is 
on the side or Manipur, they appear to rather fear us. The ground has been 
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assigned to Manipur; but Chunyang stated bis intention of remaining where 
he was, whether the land might be allotted to Burma or Manipur. 

From being nearer to Samjok than Manipur, the Tsaubwa of the former 
place must necessarily exercise more or less influence over them ; also, as we 
have seen, they have a rooted dislike to the Manipuris, who are rather afraid of 
them. 

Fighting -me They cannot muster more than 250 figh ting-men . 

Appearance . — Exactly like, but fairer than. Eastern Lushais. 

Principal men. — Their chief Tough u is a boy; he lias no brothers. The 
heir-presumptive is his cousin, Yangapow, aged 25. The chief mantri or 
minister is Kabyang, a fine intelligent man. Chunyang is a lesser chief, 
ruling three villages. 

Language. — The language appears to be identical with that spoken by the 
Tiiadoe Kukis. 

Weapons. — They are said to possess guns (which are flint-locks) to the 
extent of 20 per cent. They manufacture their own powder. The only other 
arm in use is the dliao. 

Houses. — Their houses, unlike those of other Kukis, are built on the ground, 
but like them are small and built of bamboo, and have not the permanent 
character of Naga houses. 

Crops. — Their crops are those of the Kongjais, except that they grow more 
cotton. — (Lieut. Hun , 1882.) 

TheChussads, who in 1881 presented a united front, have now (1885) split 
up into two factions. 

The largest faction, under Tonghu, has definitely thrown in its lot with 
Manipur. 

Chunyang still holds somewhat aloof. 

Tonglm has now established a village on a south-east spur of the Makku 
peak without any stockade or defence. 

Chunyang remains on his old ground. — (Lieut. Dun, 1S85.) 

Sinphos. 

The Sinpho tribe is unknown in Manipur, even to the most north-eaTstern 
villages. The clans most likely to be found near Manipur are the Mirip and 
Tisan. 

Pois. 

Although no individual# of this tribe have yet been seen in Manipur, the 
time appears to be approaching when they will force themselves upon our 
attention. 

Lewin divides them into — 

(1) Shindiis, | (2) Banjogies. | (3) Kumies. 

They all (unlike the other Kukis) tie their hair in a knot on the forehead, 
and fasten it with two brass brooches in the shape of Jew's-harps. The Lushais 
use a similar securing pin, but like their cousins, Thados, Kamhaus, &c., tie 
their hair in a knot on the nape of the neck. 

Of the Shindus, Lewin says : They seem to be more a nation than a tribe. 
Both sexes are in stature above the ordinary height of hill people, and of a 
fairer complexion. 

The faces of those I have seen do not bear any signs of the prevailing 
Mongolian type of physiognomy. I am told that they do not cultivate with 

the dhao in jliurn fashion, but are acquainted with the me tiled of 
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cultivation common among the Himalayan hill tribes. Field labour is, as a 
rule, performed by men ; only the wives of very poor men labour in the fields. 

The Shindu houses are raised from the ground and built entirely of logs 
and planks of wood. 

They have iron in the country, and possess brine springs. Like other tribes 
around, they make their own gunpowder. Their guns do not appear to be of 
E u r o pea u n j a n u f ae t u re. 

Colonel (then Captain) Lewis narrowly escaped with his life when attempt- 
ing to visit this tribe. 

A decided superiority over the Luslmis was noticed in the few individual 
Pois seen by Lieutenant Dun during a visit to Lushai country in 1881. 


The Labour System as applied to the IIill Tribes. 


The more distant hill tribes, instead of giving labour, pay a small tribute 
in whatever is easiest for them to supply. 


* TI»« Tunktils with- 
in five or six days of 
Manipur come in to work 
at the capital or on road 
in the valley. They art? 
the ditch and tank dig- 
gers of the place, and 
work by contract for 
p r i v ate individuals. 


The more distant Tan kills,* the Mao and Maram 
tribes, the Marrings, and a few Kuki villages pay tri- 
bute. 


Of these, however, the Mao and Maram men have to work on the Koliiina 
road, build the rest-houses, and carry loads for officers or officials passing along 
it. The Marrings are very clever at making baskets, and do a certain amount 
of labour in that manner. They also collect leaves, which are useful as a blue 
dye, and several other wild products. 

Wherever there is a road, the villages near, if accustomed to digging, are 
forced to keep it in order, and look after the condition of rest-houses. 

The chief labour, however, which is imposed upon hillmen is that of carry- 
ing up articles for trade or for the Raja's private use. Tankuls, being good 
hands at spade work, are usually employed in making tanks, &c., about the 
Raja's own grounds or on canals ; but every other hillman is hound to make 
two journeys per annum to Caehar to bring up loads on the Raja's account. 

A vast amount of tact and ingenuity is displayed by the Manipuris in 
getting work out of the hill tribes, and many tasks are performed by them in 
addition to their regular quantum. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY. 

Origin of the Manipuris. 


The origin of the Manipuris is obscure, and the written records, having been 
mostly composed since they became Hindus, are not worthy of* much credit. 
Their claim to a Hindu origin has been rejected by Pemberton, who considers 
them to be the descendants of a Tartar colony which probably emigrated from 
the north-west border of China during the sanguinary conflicts for supremacy 
which took place between the several members of the Chinese and Tartar 
dynasties in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, at which time there was 
an extensive kingdom called Pong, occupying the country between the frontier 
of Yunnan and the hills separating the Kubho valley from Manipur, extend- 
ing north apparently to the mountains which bound Assam on the south -ea-t 
and south, as far down as the parallel of 23° 35'. In the records of Mani- 
pur, however, their history is traced from the 30th year of the Christian era 
down to the year 1714, in which period they number a succession of 47 kings, 
the average length of whose reigns is thus made to amount to upwards of 
35 years. In this long period we have but one event of any importance 
reeo.ded, said to have taken place in f lie year 1 175, during the reign of the 
Raja Kyamha, when the refractory tributary of Khurnhat, at that time depend- 
ent upon the kings of Pong, was attacked and expelled from his territory by 
the united forces of Pong and Manipur, and the Kubho valley was formally 
annexed to the latter country, in virtue of an alliance which had then taken 
place between a daughter of Kyamha of Manipur and the king of Mogomig, 
the capital of the Pong dominions. From 1475 to 17 14, the date of theaoees- 
sionofthe Raja Chari l> NewazorPam Hoihaha, nothing 1 
or Pam llnibuiia ascended of any importance is recorded 111 t he meagre annals or 
the throne of Manipur, Manipur. From this period we find the people assuming a 
A.Ih 1711. position of peculiar interest : emerging from their 

mountain strongholds, they wage war successfully in the fertile valley of 
the Irrawaddy, attack and reduce the most important Runnese towns and 
villages on the banks of the Moo, Chindwin, and Irrawaddy rivers, and at 
last plant their standard in the capital itself. The truth of this portion of 
their historical annals receives most unexpected and satisfactory corroboration 
from the records of Ava, in which all the principal circumstances are narrated 
nearly as we find them in the chronicles of Manipur, with a trifling variation 
of three or four years in the dates assigned to them, for the knowledge of which 
we are indebted to the researches of Lieutenant-Colonel Burney, the Resi- 
dent at Ava. Very shortly after Gharih Nevvaz ascended the throne, he com- 
menced that career of conquest which we find recorded in the Burmese annals. 

In 1725 he attacked and defeated a Burmese force at the 
<*h»irib Newaz attacks mouth of the Maglang river; the following year re- 
force ^1725 S * Burimse pulsed an army of 30,000 men, which had penetrated 
a into the valley, and captured three divisions. In 1735 

he crossed the Ningthee river, attacked and destroyed the town of Myedu, on 
the banks of the Mu river, and carried off numerous captives. Two years 
subsequently he successively defeated two Burmese armies, amounting to 
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7,000 foot, 700 horse, and 20 elephants, and devastated the whole country 
from the hanks of the Khodoung Choung to Dabayen. In 1738 ho again 
crossed the Ningthee river, attacked and dispersed a Burmese army of 15,000 
foot, 3,000 horse, and 30 elephants; and at the termination of the rains of 
the same year, at the head of a force of 20,000 men, marched between the Bur- 
mese army, three divisions of which occupied the towns of Matson, Dabayen, 
and Mvedu, and, to use the language of the Burmese historians , C€ without stop- 
ping ” attacked and carried the stockaded positions around the ancient capital of 
Sagaing, of which he obtained possession. Religious fanaticism appears to have 
stimulated the Manipuris to this last act of successful daring ; for the Burmese 
chronicles record the name of a Brahmin who is said to have assured them that 
they would be preserved from all evil by drinking and bathing in the waters 
of the Irrawaddy river. In 1739, Gharib Newaz, aided, it is said, by the 
M , Caeharis, again invaded Ava with a force of 20,000 men; 

Ava with 20,000 men, hut tailing m an attack on a Burmese toree, stockaded 
but is repulsed, A.D. at Myedu, he was deserted by his allies, and, after suffer- 
ing much loss, was compelled to retire to the strongholds 
of his own country* He appears to have remained inactive on the frontier 
until the year 1749, when he again crossed the Ningthee river, and, marching 
along its left bank with an army of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, encamped 
near the confluence of the Chindwin and Irrawaddy rivers, waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to cross the latter river and attack the capital. The 
most formidable preparations were made to oppose him, and he appears to have 
been shaken from his purpose by one of those trifling incidents which, to 
the superstitious mind of the savage, are proofs of the will of Heaven. 
During the night his standard was blown down, and, under the influence of 
this sinister omen, he was glad to negociate rather than to fight, and, pre- 
senting a daughter about 12 years of age to the king of Ava, immediately 
returned and commenced a retreat by the road of Myedu to his country. Near 
Gh-mb Newaz is at r * vcr was attacked by the Koees, a fierce 

tacked by the Koees, tribe belonging to that part of the country, whom he 
but subdues them, A.D. quickly subdued, and resuming his journey reached the 
1 ' 49 * Maglang river, called by the Burmans the Yoo-Choung. 

Here he w»s mo* Vy his son Oogut Shah, or Kakeelaltbaba, who upbraided him 
with the unsuccessful termination of his expedition, and with having tendered 
homage to the king of Ava by the presentation of his daughter. The result 
of these remonstrances was that Gharib Newaz was deserted by all but 500 
men, with whom he again retired, for the avowed purpose of soliciting aid 
from the king of Ava against his rebellious son. He resided for a short time 
at Tsingain, and gave a daughter in marriage to the Toungoo Raja, under 
whose protection he remained until Ava was destroyed by the Peguers; when 
in an attempt to re-enter Manipur, he was met by the emissaries of Oogut Shah 
at the mouth of the Maglang river, and cruelly mur- 
dered, together with his eldest son, Shamshaee, and 
all the principal men of the court who had shared 
his compulsory exile. Oogut Shah was, however, soon 
expelled from the throne by his brother, Burnt Shah, who 
was raised to the regal dignity by the unanimous voice 
of his subjects. He reigned but two years, and on his 
death was succeeded by Gouroosham, the eldest son of 
Shamshaee, an act of justice by which the direct suc- 
cession of the line was agaiu restored. 


Gharib Newaz is mur- 
dered by the emissaries 
of his son, Oogut Shah, 
who succeeds him. 

Oogut Shah driven 
from the throne and suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 
Burut Shah. 

Gonroosliam succeeds 
to the throne. 
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The victorious career of Gharib Newaz clearly proves that during his reign 
the Manipuris had acquired very considerable power ; and as the events just 
narrated are drawn almost exclusively from Burmese historical worts, and are 
the acknowledgments of a defeated enemy, all suspicion of their truth must 
cease to exist. With Gharib Newaz the power of Manipur seems to have en- 
tirely deserted her; very shortly after his death, the first great invasion of the 
country by a Burmese army, commanded by a relative 
First great invasion of 0 f Alompra, took place in i 7 5o ; and this is known in 
army^n r i755. a mmi ' se Manipur at the present day as the “ Koolthakahalba,” or 
primary devastation, and is rendered the more remark- 
able as being the first occasion on which the Burmese appear to have owed 
their success entirely to the use of firearms, their weapons, like those of the 
Manipuris, having up to this period consisted almost entirely of the dhao, 
spear, and bow and arrow. In 175S, Alompra in person 
Alompra m person undertook the conquest of this devoted country, and, pro- 
1753 * ampur * ‘ \ ceeding up the Chindwin with a fleet of boats, laid waste 
its western bank, which was inhabited by the Kathay 
Slians, or Shans tributary to Manipur, where he disembarked, and, crossing the 
Ungoehing hills by the Khumbat route, marched through Kubbo, and entered 
the Manipur valley by the lmole pass, at Palel. He was here met by the Mani- 
puris under Burnt Shah, and, after a sanguinary conflict, proved victorious. He 
remained thirteen days in possession of the capital, and intelligence being then 
received of the revolt ot the Peguers, he returned with the utmost expedition 
to Ava. 

The invasion of Manipur by Alompra muss have been most disastrous to 
the inhabitants of that country, as they then, for the first time, sought external 
aid, and appeared a few years afterwards as supplicants for British protection. 
Oogut Shah, having been expelled from the throne two years before the inva- 
sion of Alompra, appears, from the communications of Mr. Verelst, who was 
then Chief at Chittagong, ; n the course of the year 17 62, to have endeavoured 
to interest the British Government in his behalf, and by representing himself 
as unjustly driven from the throne had created a feeling of sympathy for his 
misfortunes. Jaee Sing, brother of Gouroosham, who was then in Manipur, 
becoming acquainted with these negociations, deputed a confidential messenger, 
named Hurree Doss Gossein, with a letter to Mr. Verelst, in which the real 
character of his uncle and the crimes of which lie had been guilty were 
depicted. Of the truth of these statements, the Tripurah Raja appeared 
perfectly satisfied, and the British. authorities not only withdrew from any 
further communication with Oogut Shah, but prepared to support Jaee Sing 
against his machinations and the aggressions of the Burmese. 

A treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was negoeiated on the 14th 
. f September 1762 with Hurree Doss Gossein, on behalf 

siv^alliancc between the of his master Jaee Sing, by Mr. Verelst, in which the 
British and Manipuris aid of a contingent of British troops was promised, 
negoeiated, 14th Septum- whenever the Raja might find it expedient to attempt 
ber 1762. the recovery of such portions of his territory as had 

been wrested from him by the Burmese ; and he promised, in return, to make 
such grants of land to the English as might suffice for the establishment of 
a factory and fort, and a distance of country round such factory and fort, 
of 8,0U0 cubits, free of rent for ever. He was further to afford every 
facility for the prosecution of the trade with China, aud when put in posses- 
sion >f the Burmese country by the six companies of sepoys whose aid had 
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been promised, he was to indemnify the English for the injuries they had 
sustained at Negrais and in Pegu from Burmese violence and treachery. 

No communication appears to have been received from Jaec Sing, when 
the troops destined for the enterprise started from Chittagong early in Janu- 
ary 1 763. Marching by routes along the eastern frontier of Bengal, they 
reached Casspoor, the then capital of (lie Cachar country, in the month of 
April, when thev suffered severely from heavy rain, which had continued to 
fall from the 2 1st of March : their progress to Manipur was, in consequence, 
arrested, and finding Casspoor unhealthy, they were compelled to return to 
Jeynugur, a pergunmih on the left hank of the Barak river at the eastern 
foot of the Telyn hill. Circumstances of a political nature rendering the 
recall of the force necessary, a letter was despatched to Mr. Verelst, who 
returned with it to Chittagong. The treaty had been conveyed to Manipur by 
Hurree Doss, for the information of Jaee Singh; but some change in the 
administration of that country must have taken place, for in October of t lie 
following year, three accredited agents arrived at Chittagong, deputed by 
Gouroosham, who is represen toil as again in possession 
of the regal power; he confirms the treaty entered into 
with Jaee Sing, but states his inability to pay, in specie 
of gold or silver, the expense incurred by the troops 
to he employed in his service, the Burmese having destroyed a great part of 
the dominions of Mekleo : lie agrees, however, to refund whatever sums may 
have been already expended by the British Government on his account, and to 
repay, in the produce of his country, the charges for military assistance. As 
an earnest of the sincerity of his intentions, he makes an immediate offer of 
500 Meklee gold rupees, to be valued at 12 silver rupees each. Allusion is 
also made in this document to the gold mines on the hanks of the Burham- 
pooter, in the dominions of Meklee, as well as any other mines of gold, silver, 
lead, iron, tin, copper, and precious stones which were known to exist, or might 
hereafter he recovered. The concluding article of the treaty enumerates the 
following products, which are to he paid annually by Gouroosham, in addition 
to the contingent privileges already mentioned : — 


G «u roosh am confirms 
treaty with British, Octo- 
ber 1764 , 




Maunds. 
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Silk 


10 at. Rs. 

5 per seer 

2,000 

Iron 


. 1 ,000 

4 rer tnaund 

4,000 

Kupass 


. l,nno 

is 

1,500 

Damnier 


. 3,000 

1J 

1,500 

Wood-oil . 


. ],0O0 

n 

1,500 

Wax 


500 

20 

1( ),< X fO 

Elephants’ teeth . 


100 

20 

2,000 

Agar (sandal wood) 


loo 

4. per seer. 

16,01X1 

Camphor 


W 

HO p,*r maund. 

800 

Black thread 


100 

20 

2,000 

Red do. 


loo 

20 

2,000 

Blue do. 


100 

20 

2,<XX) 

White do. 


2< >0 

2o 

4,000 

Black coss 


loo 

2 per seer. 

8,000 

Meklee cloths 


• 5,000 p*. „ 

l<i per pc. 

7,500 

Meklee gold rupees 


500 

12 each 

(UHX> 

70,B1X) 


With this treaty all communication between the British and Manipuri 
Of Uo«™osl,.u., api*ars to have The death of (Jouroo- 

sham, with whom it had been concluded, soon followed, 
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A ? 10 tlier invasion of 
Mauipur by tbc Ihir- 
loaus under Sehembeg- 
wen, A.D. 1705. 


and Jaee Sing’ had resumed the reins of government but a short time, when 
another invasion of the Barmans under Schembegwcn, in 
1705, overwhelmed his unhappy country. The Mani- 
puris were defeated, Jaee Sing fled into Caehar, and 
the horrors of captivity were superadded to the suffer- 
ings inflicted upon them by l heir relentless enemies. As 
goon as the Burmans had retired, which they did after raising a naan 
remotely connected with the royal family, called Kcringhn, to the throne, 
Jaee Sing returned, and dispossessed the usurper, whose life was spared. 
From 1705, the date of the last great invasion mentioned by Svmes, Jaee 
Sing bad been actively engaged in attempts to restore the country to some 
degree of prosperity, and bis efforts would appear to have been but too suc- 
cessful, as the knowledge of its improved condition promised a fresh harvest 
of slaves and cattle, and stimulated the Burmans to renew their aggressions. 
Their forces advanced in two divisions, one of which proceeding by water 
devastated the villages on the western bank of the Ningthee river, while the 
other, penetrating through the valley of Kuhho, tlieir united forces entered 
the Manipur vallev and were met ky the troops of Jaee Sing* near Lungtha- 
bol. A bloody conflict, which lasted for three days, terminated in the total 


Manipur a pit in oon- 
quoivd by the Harmans. 


discomfiture of i-he Manipuris, and Jaee Sing fled across 
the hills i 1 1 < < ► As.-am. The Burmans raised the Moirang 
Raja to the vacant throne, and returned to their own 
country. Jaee Sing having obtained assistance in Assam, and relying ott the 
attachment of the people, again returned to Manipur, devastated Moirang, 
and resumed the government of his country. Between 1775 and 17S;i, Jaee 
Sing had made no less than feir successful attempts to regain his throne, but 
was as often expelled by a fresh Burmese force, and on each occasion was 
compelled to fly into Caehar, where he obtained a temporary refuge. In 1782, 
he, however, appears to have made some compromise with his enemies, and 
from that period until 179S, he seems to have been allowed to remain in quiet 
possession of his devastated country. In January of that year, lie left his 
eldest surviving son, Robinehumlruh, in charge of Manipur, ami set out on a 
pilgrimage to Nuddea. Distrusting the Caehar Raja, who refused him a 
passage through his territories, he travelled towards Tipperah, and, giving n 
daughter in marriage to the Raja of that country, resumed his journey and 
died near Bhagovangola on the hanks of the Ganges in 
October 1799. From this period tin* history of Mani- 
pur presents an unvarying scene of disgusting treachery 
between the numerous sons of Jaee Sing, who, in their contests for supremacy, 
arrayed the unhappy people of the country in hostile warfare against each 
other, and inflicted miseries upon them, little if at all inferior to those they 
had suffered at the hands of their common enemy and the Burmans. Of 
these sons, Nobinehuudruh, the eldest, who had been left in charge of the 
country by his father, was murdered in 1S01. Modoochundruh, the next in 
succession, shared the same fate in 1M)0. When Ghoorjet Sing ascended the 
throne, his brother Marjeet almost, immediately afterwards conspired against 
him, but, being unsuccessful in an attack, fled to Wuqueel and supplicated 
assistance from the king of Ava, who despatched a Tumnioo to Mauipur on 
his behalf, and he was pardoned by Ghoorjet. Received into favour, be again 
rebelled, and, being repulsed in two attacks upon the capital, fled iuto Caehar, 
from whence, with a few ful lowers, he made his way to Ava through the 
province of Arakan. In this country he remained six or seven years, and at 
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the end of that time, in 1812, succeeded in inducing* the king of Ava to 
espouse his cause, and to place him on the throne of Manipur, for which he 
agreed to renounce all claim on the Kubbo valley, and to acknowledge his 
dependence on the king of Burma. To the friendship of the monarch of Ava 
was he indebted for the interest shown on his behalf; and it will be subse- 
quently seen how he requited the good offices of his young protector. In the 
col d weather of 1812, a considerable army marched from the Burmese territory 
to establish Marjeet on the throne of Manipur. At Tummoo, in the Kubbo 
valley, two divisions were formed, one of which, accompanied by Marjeet 
Sing, entered Manipur by the Imolc pass, and debouched in the valley near 
Kokshingkhoolel ; the second, under the Samjok Raja, entered by the M lichee 
route, and encamped near Hueerok. This division was totally routed, and its 
leader killed by Petumber Sing, a nephew of the Raja Choorjet Sing, who, 
with the main army, had advanced to Kokshing. A conflict, which lasted for 
five days, terminated in his discomfiture ; he fled into Cachar with a few of 
bis followers, and the country submitted to the yoke of the usurper. Marjeet, 
at the expiration of ten days, dismissed his Burmese friends, and continued for 
five years in undisturbed possession of the country. During this period, 
Manipur is represented as having regained almost all its former prosperity. 
The friendship existing with the Court of Ava tended to encourage trade. The 
prosperity of the inhabitants was proved in the numerous herds of buffaloes 
and bullocks which grazed in the plains, and a considerable accession of people 
had taken place from the return of those who had accompanied Marjeet in his 
flight. Marjeet and his principal officers had, from their long residence in 
Ava, adopted many of the luxurious habits of that Court, and they affected a 
degree of splendour in dress and the equipments of their horses' wnich contrast- 
ed very strikingly with their former simplicity. Nothing, however, but ter- 
ror of the Burmans could have induced the principal families in Manipur to 
tolerate the presence of Marjeet, whose sanguinary disposition was early shown 
in the execution of almost all Choor jet's followers and the attempted murder 
of many of his nephews. In 181C he invaded Cachar with a large force, which 
penetrated the hills in three divisions, and would have effected the conquest of 
that country with ease, had its Raja, Gobindchunder, not interested Choorjet 
Sing in his favour. This prince! had been residing for some time at Jyntoea, 
and, on learning the situation of affairs in Cachar, immediately came to Govin- 
chunder's assistance; and Marjeet, hearing of his arrival, was so much afraid 
of his influence amongst the Manipuris, that he made a precipitate retreat 
across the hills into his own country. Cbooijet, with the assistance^ of Gurn- 
bheer Sing, succeeded in obtaining possession of the greater portion of the 
Cachar territory, in which he finally established himself with all his followers. 

In 1819, when the king of Ava ascended the throne, it was determined to 
commemorate the event with an unusual degree of splendour, and all the 
tributary princes, as is customary on such occasions, were summoned personally 
to do homage to the new sovereign. Amongst others, Marjeet Sing of Manipur 
was ordered to attend, and as it was to the friendly exertions of this very king 
that he was entirely indebted for his present position, it was natural to suppose 
that such a summons would have been gladly obeyed. Some circumstances, 
however, such as the forcible cutting of timber in the Kubbo valley, aud the 
erection of a richly-gilded palace, had been the subject of remonstrance from 
the Court of Ava a short time before; and distrusting their intention, Mar- 
jeet declined obeying the order for his appearance at the installation of the 
king ; but anxious to avert the consequent of a more explicit refusal, be 
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pleaded the hostile intentions of his brothers in excuse for his disobedience. 
A Burmese army was immediately despatched to seize the rebel; they were 
encountered by the Manipuris at Kokshing, the scene of many former 
struggles between the same troops, and the contest was at length terminated 
by the retreat of Marjeet, who, deserting his troops, fled precipitately towards 
Cacliar, followed by so large a proportion of the population of the country 
that the Burmans gained little more by their conquest than the glory of 
having vanquished a force greatly inferior in numbers, Marjeet, on reaching 
Cachar, was kindly received by his brother Choorjet, to whom he made a 
formal resignation of the regal authority, by giving into his charge the sacred 
images of Govinduh and Burnamchnndruh, which he had brought away 
with him from Manipur. Heerachundruh, the son of Robinehundruh and 
nephew of Marjeet, continued at the head of a small body of horse to annoy 
the Burmese garrison left in Manipur, who in vain attempted to capture 
him. He was secretly supported by his countrymen, who admired his gallantry, 
and by keeping him acquainted with the movements of the enemy, enabled 
him to cut off many of their small detachments. 

In 1822, Peturnbhur Sing, another nephew, was despatched from Cachar 
by Choorjet to his assistance, and they succeeded in drawing a large Burmese 
detachment into an ambuscade, every man of which was cut to pieces. The 
country had been so much devastated by the long continuance of hostilities, 
that the leaders of these parties found themselves unable to sustain the force 


they kept up, and consequently withdrew into Cachar. In the following year 
Peturnbhur Sing was again detached by Choorjet to depose a man 'called 
Shoobol, who had been placed on the gadi by the Burmans, and having 
effected that object Peturnbhur assumed the dignity himself. To dispossess 
him, Gumbheer Sing left Cachar with a small force, and Peturnbhur having 
been worsted in an action near Jeynugur, tied to the Court of Ava, where he 
remained. Gumbheer Sing, from the extreme difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
was compelled to return almost immediately to Cachar, when, in conse- 
quence of disagreements with his brother Choorjet, the latter retired to 
Sylhct, leaving Marjeet and Gumbheer in possession of nearly the whole of 
that territory of which Govinehundruh keen unjustly deprived. In 

Burmese war. this state of affairs fhe Burmese war commenced; 

the forces of Ava again occupied Manipur, and when 
our fionticr was threatened through Cachar, negociations were opened with 
the three Manipuri brothers, who supplicated to be taken under our pro- 
tection. The proposition was acceded to, and the Burmese authorities, 
though made acquainted with the fact, persisted in their original design of 
invading it, and eventually overran the province with a very considerable 
body of troops. Gumbheer Sing, the most enterprising of the three brothers, 
with whom we had negociated, raised from among his own followers a body of 
500 men, who actively co-operated with our troops in expelling the Burmese 
force from Cachar ; and in June 1825 lie compelled them to evacuate the 
Manipur valley. In the following year, having obtained some reinforce- 
ments, he entered Kubbo, attacked the Burmese forces in their stockaded 
position at Tummoo, and pursuing them across the IJngoching hills, cleared 
the western bank of the Ningthee river of every opposing detachment/ At the 
conclusion of the peace by the treaty of Yandaboo in February 1826, Gumbheer 

Treaty «f Yandaboo, ?"« " , . w "ffnised »« the Raja of Manipur, where 
A.b. 182 G. continued to reign until January 1834, when he 

suddenly expired, leaving an infant son, the Raja 
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Kirti Singh, who was formally acknowledged hy the British Government, 
and a regency , of which the Sunapu^tee, Nar Sing, his late fathers most eonfi- 
dential and faithful friend, governed the country. During the regency 
of Nar Sing, numerous attempts were made to upset the government. The 
first occurred in 1838. In that year Tarring Komba, eldest son of a former 
Raja Robinehundmh, made a raid with 300 followers from Cachar. They 
were met by 500 men of Nar Sing’s on entering the valley of Manipur. 
In the fight which ensued. Tarring Komba and his brother, with many 
followers, were killed, 100 were taken prisoners, the remainder fled. The 
prisoners were released after being detained one year. Within the next few 
years the following attempts at securing the raj took place: Marjeefc’s 
eldest son named Jogendra Sing, tried to invade the country ; but he and his 
brother were both killed in the hills on their way to the valley. Two sons of 
Choorjet Sing, Trihhuhunjet and Ham Sing, also made an attempt; they 
managed to get inside the ltaja’s enclosure at night, but in the fight which 
ensued in the morning both were killed. After Nar Sing had declared him- 
self Raja, another attempt was made, not long before his death, hy one 
Melai Rarnba and his brother, descendants of Raja Churai Romba. They in- 
vaded the valley from Cachar. In an engagement which took place in the valley, 
Melai Rumba’s brother was killed and himself taken prisoner ; he was exe- 
cuted by being put into a basket and flung info the river. This was the last 
political execution. It will he readily understood that these continued dis- 
turbances and fights rendered the position of the Political Agent anything 
hut pleasant ; however, he was never interfered with, although sometimes rather 
awkwardly sil unfed, as when, in the progress of one of the skirmishes, a 
cannon ball coming from the Ra ja’s enclosure struck his house. On the Rani 
reaching Cachar, as before mentioned, she placed herself under British pro- 
tection, and had a small guard of sepoys fold of! for her security. An 
allowance of Rs. 100 a month was allowed her from the Kubbo compensation 
money for her and the young Raja’s support. During a stay of five years in 
Cachar, she made many applications to Government, to regain the gadi for 
the Raja; but these were not listened to, Nar Sing having become Raja. 
She then proceeded to Assail} with a view of consulting with Captain 
Jenkins, the Commissioner, who she supposed would he able to aid her in 
her efforts to regain the gadi for her son. Some correspondence went on, 
it is believed, on the subject, but the Rani was finally referred to the Mani- 
pur Political Agent. Alter remaining one year in Assam, she returned with 
the Ra ja to Cachar, where she remained until the death 
lsr,o ftUl ° f NU of Nar Sing in 1850. After the death of Nar Sing, which 

took place from cholera, an epidemic of that disease 
then raging in the valley, his brother Dehendra Sing, a man of less firmness 
and talent than Nar Sing, assumed t lie raj, it is said in the Political Agent’s 
correspondence of the time, at the request of Nar Sing. He is said also to 
have exhorted bis three sens to proceed to Cachar and render every assistance 
in their power to further this end. Be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that the 'three sons of Nar Sing, almost- immediately after bis death, fled to 
Cachar, and put themselves in communication, together with other influential 
men who had left Manipur, with Chandra Kirti Sing. Fearing disturb- 
ances after the flight ot Nar Sing’s sons to Cachar, a guard was placed 
over the Raja Chandra Kirti Sing. About this time the Raja petitioned for 
the restoration of his raj ; but before he bad time to receive an answer, 
lie had contrived to elude bis guards, and was iu full march for Manipur, 
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accompanied by Nar Sing's three sons and about 100 followers. Halting 
at the Jiri river, where he was joined by more recruits, he sent a letter to 
the Political Agent, intimating his inteutions of coming on to Manipur. He 
met with but little opposition on the way, and reached the valley safely. After 
another trifling skirmish, be establis hed himself in a former residence of the 
Raja's situated three miles from the captial to the south, and commanding 
the most fertile part of the valley. During five days matters remained 
quiet; many of the followers of Dehorn! ,t Sing's deserted him and went 
over to the young Raja, whose advent was apparently approved of by the 
majority of the people. After this period, Debendra Sing's prospects became 
hopeless, and he was forced to fly, after having been attacked by the trooj*? 
who had up to this time adhered to his cause. Debendra Sing made bis 
way with his family to Cachar, where he remained, making no doubt pre- 
parations for the attempts he afterwards made to recover the raj. It would 
appear, both from the opinions of the then Political Agent and the present 
statements of the Manipuris, that Debendra Sing was not popular, and 
that, when a son of Gumbheer Sing appeared on the scene, the prestige of his 
being tin? only male descendant of the Raja, who had freed the country from 
the hated Burmau, told immensely in his favour. The fact of Chandra Kivti 
Sing having been accompanied in his expedition by Nar Sing's sons had also a 
favourable effect, as tending to unite the two great factions of the country — 
the supporters of Gumbheer Sing's family and that of Nar Sing. Debendra 
Sing having fled after only occupying the g;uli for three mouths, Chandra 
Kirti Sing assumed the raj, naming as joboraj, or successor, the eldest son of 
Nar Sing, another s< r;, to be senaputi. The attitude of the Political Agent 
at this period was of simple expectancy, and, with the exception that the 
Kubbo compensation money was withheld, nothing was done. He stated, as 
his opinion, that the above arrangement with Nar Sing's son was not likely to 
continue, and feared that, from his ignorance of the country, the young Raja 
would fall entirely into the bauds of his advisers, and great oppression and 
misery result. Not more than a fortnight had elapsed after the flight of 
Debendra Sing, when dist urbances, as the Political Agent feared, broke out. 
A younger brother of Debendra's who had rernaiued behind on his flight, 
united with Nar Sing's sons, and with 600 followers attacked the Raja; but 
they were defeated, and fled towards Cachar. When Debendra Sing assumed 
the raj, apparently by desire of Nar Sing, the Political Agent recommended 
that he should he recognised by Government. This recognition was accorded; 
but as it arrived eleven days after Debendra's flight, it could not be acted on, 
and was not made know n. Before the above orders were received, however, and 
to add to the complications of the situation, Debendra Sing had made known 
his intentions of making an attempt to recover the raj. The first attempt 
was made about two months after his flight from Manipur, and was unsuccess- 
ful, his adherents being dispersed by the Raja's troops in the Gills about half- 
way to Manipur. Another attempt was made after this, but was defeated by 
Government sepoys, who followed up and dispersed the raiders. After the last 
raid, Debendra Sing was seized bv the Cachar uilieials, and conveyed first to 
Sylhet, and afterwards to Dacca, where he died iti November 1871, He was 
supported by an allowance from the Kubbo compensation money of Rs. 70 a 
mouth. T?\ the meantime, matters in Manipur were going on from had to 
worse, and great oppression was Caused by the reckless behaviour of the author- 
ities, unchecked appzo cully by the Raja. These unscrupulous men, fearing the 
.success of Debendra Sing's plans for regaining the raj, only thought of 
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enriching themselves at the expense of the unfortunate inhabitants, who by 
this time had become so dissatisfied with the rule of Chandra Kirti Sing that 
the majority of them would have gladly welcomed back Debendra Sing, who 
would doubtless have succeeded in reaching the valley in his second attempt, 
had he not been attacked and routed by the British forces. Not content with 
oppressing the people, the attitude of the Raja and his advisers was at this 
period one of decided hostility to the Political Agent, who was accused 
unjustly, it need scarcely be said, of keeping back the Kubbo compensation 
allowance, which the Raja and his harpies constantly clamoured for, and 
which was withheld until it Could be clearly shown that the Raja was able to 
hold his own. So insolent had they become, although they had been assured 
that the Political Agent, in withholding the Kubbo allowance, was only acting 
up to the orders of Government, that they openly gave out that, if they did 
not receive the allowance when the next instalment became due, they would re- 
occupy the Kubbo valley. The whole of the conduct of the Manipur Govern- 
ment at this time is characterized by the Political Agent as being “ unbecom- 
ing from the Court of the son of the man who owed his throne to the British 
Government/ 1 The Political Agent, writing to Government at this time, 
states: “I have met with some petty acts of annoyance indicating a bad 
spirit in the authorities, who (at least many of them) seem to think that the 
presence of the representative of the British Government ought to be no check 
on them ; that by their prowess they gained the throne for the young Raja in 
spite of the British Government, and now they have got it, t hey may do exactly 
as they choose. I trust, however, as they cool down, they may understand 
their position. The young Raja, I believe, does." Again, in October 1850, 
the Political Agent fears that the unsettled state of the country may induce 
the Burmans to interfere and assist a prince named Nihirjit, who was then in 
high favour with the Court of Ava. In December 1850, matters at length 
readied a climax demanding interference. At this time, it was clearly shown 
that the Manipur Government had supplied arms and men to a tribe of Nagas 
to the north at that time hostile to the British Government. All the remon- 
strances of the Political Agent failed in eliciting any satisfactory explanation 
of this transaction, and the matter was reported to Government. In reply, 
Government administered a rebuke to the Manipur Raja, and reminded him 
that, his Stale only existed by the sufferance and countenance of the British 
Government. At this the state of affairs improved considerably, the Raja 
evidently being recalled to a proper sense of his position, and ruling with a 
greater regard to the rights and feelings of his sub jects. 

In February 1851, the orders of Government recognising the succession of 
Chandra Kirti Sing to the raj of Manipur wee* conveyed to him, and shortly 
afterwards another assurance of stability was given by Government undertak- 
ing’ still further to guarantee the raj to him and his descendants, and to pre- 
vent, by force of arms if necessary, any attempts by rival chiefs to dislodge 
him. Very shortly after the above recognition, other raids on Manipur took 
place, which arc related briefly as follows. 

In 1851, Debendra Sing's ami Nor Sing’s sons made an attempt. In the 
.subsequent fight which en-md, Debendra Sing’s eldest son was killed 
ami two <-f JNar Sing’s sons taken prisoners : these were afterward* made offi- 
cials and forgiven. One year after the above, two sons of Madu Chandra and 
one of Marjet.' Sing’s, named Kauai Sing, made an attempt. Madu Chandra’s 
two sons were captured, and afterwards died in Manipur ; Kauai Sing escaped, 
and subsequently made other attempts. Up to the time of the outbreak of ths 
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Indian mutiny of 1857, no other raids took place. At the latter end of 1857, 
or beginning of 1868, the sepoys stationed at Chittagong mutinied and made 
for Cachar ; they were met and defeated at Latu on the borders of the Sylhet 
and Cachar districts by a detachment of the Sylhet Light Infantry, now the 
44th Native Infantry ; they afterwards continued on their way east in the 
direction of the Manipur frontier. The Political Agent, on hearing of the 
Chittagong mutiny, asked the Raja to send a body of his troops to the fron- 
tier to prevent the mutineers entering his country; this was at once done, and 
400 men under two majors despatched. These troops did good service, and 
captured a number of the mutineers, who were given up to the British officials. 
It is supposed that nearly, if not all the mutineers were killed, captured, or 
perished miserably in the jungles of the Manipur and Kuki hills. During the 
whole of the period of the mutiny, the Political Agent, in his reports to Gov- 
ernment, states that the conduct and feelings of the Raja and the majority of 
the officials and inhabitants were at that time good, and the Raja's offers of 
assistance to the British Government, in case of need, sincere. Advantage 
was taken of the arrival of the mutineers by some of the Manipuri chiefs in 
Cachar, and several joined them, with a view of getting their aid in over- 
throwing the Manipur Government. Among them was Nurendrojit or Cliai 
Aham (“ Chai Aham/' three years, so called as he was supposed to have been 
three years in his mother's womb), a younger son of Choorjet Sing's ; he was 
made prisoner and handed over to the British officers ; he was eventually 
transported. 

During the mutiny, an attempt was made by Government to enlist men as 
sepoys for general service; but it quite failed, as the Manipuris did not like the 
idea of serving in the North-Western Provinces, more especially as disturb- 
ances were still going on. In 1859, at the recommendation of the Political 
Agent, the Raja was presented with a dress of honour, sword, and belt ; at the 
same time, eight of his chief officers received khilluts. These gifts were 
expressive of approval of the conduct of the Raja and his officers during the 
mutiny. One Major Roma Sing also received the mutiny medal, he having 
been actually engaged with the mutinous sepoys from Chittagong. In 1859 
Mypak, a descendant of Gharib Newaz, made an attempt; he reached the 
valley, but was defeated under the western hills and fled. In 18G2 he again 
invaded the valley ; his party was followed up by sepoys from Cachar, who 
had skirmishes with the raiders in the hills, but did not succeed in stopping 
them. Mypak succeeded in eluding the parties sent against him, including a 
guard of 50 men of the 44th Sikh Light Infantry under a European officer 
and attached to the Political Agency at that time, and got inside the Raja's 
enclosure at night. In the morning he and his party were easily overcome 
by the Manipuris, and Mypak wounded and taken prisoner. 

The sepoys were not called upon to act. Mypak died in Manipur some 
two or three years afterwards. Several of his descendants and followers are 
still alive in the valley. Towards the end of 1864 or beginning of 1865, 
Kanai Sing made his second attempt, accompanied by about 200 followers. 
He only got as far as the Jiri river, where he was overtaken by a party of the 
83rd Native Infantry and police, who completely defeated and dispersed the 
raiders, Kanai Sing making his escape. 

In December 1866, the last of these raids took place, led by Gokul Sing, a 
younger son of Debendra Sing, who had not accompanied his father to Dacca* 
With about 100 followers he managed to reach the valley unmolested, though 
closely followed up by a party of sepoys and police from Cachar. The 
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Manipuris sent out a party to meet him as soon as the news came in; this party 
eame up with the raiders under the hills to the west, about 10 miles from the 
capital* It being* nearly dark when they eame in contact, little was done, and 
the Raja’s men proceeded to entrench themselves, proposing* to attack the 
raiders in the morning. In the meantime, unknown to the Manipuris, the 
sepoys from Oachar were approaching ; their advance being observed by Gokul 
Sing, he and his adherents fled. The British force coming suddenly in the 
dark upon the force of entrenched Manipuris, and supposing them to be the 
enemy, at once attacked them. The Manipuris, on their side, were under the 
impression, the night being dark, that they in their turn were being attacked 
by Gokul Sing and his men, defended themselves. An irregular firing on both 
sides was kept up all night, and in the morning the mistake was at once dis- 
covered. In tlve meantime Gokul Sing and his adherents had got clear off. 
In this unfortunate affair several men were wounded on either side ; one man, 
a sepoy of the British force, afterwards died. Gokul Sing eluded pursuit un- 
til 1868, when he was apprehended by the police in Kueh Bella r ; he was after- 
wards tried in Cuchar and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. The num- 
ber of Manipuri princes now resident in the British provinces who are 
influential enough to make raids on Manipur are few. Debendra Sing died 
# last year,* and his nephew, a son of Nar Sinyr’s, named 

Shaikar Sing, is detained at Dacca under British 
surveillance, as a political detenue, on an allowance of Rs. 20 a mouth. 
Kauai Sing, who has been at large since his last raid in 1865, was cap- 
tured in 187!, and he, as well as Gokul Sing, are at Hazaribagh as exiles, 
and receive from the Manipur Durbar an allowance of Rs. 30 each j>er 
mensem. Kala, alias Dayabant Sing, a grandson of Choorjet Sing, is 
also at Hazaribagh under Britisli surveillance. Mirjit Sing, another son of 
Debendra Sing, is living at Dacca with Shaikar Sing. Kauai Sing has 
an elder brother who resides in Angartolah in Tipperali, named Durjai 
Sing ; but there is nothing against him. Quirakpa, a grandson of Marjeet, 
formerly resided in the valley ; but as lie wanted to raise disturbances, he wan 
made to leave the country by the present Raja; he now resides in Sylhet. 
Fourteen Manipuris, exiled from time to time for adhering to the cause of the 
raiders, have been released by Government at the request of the Maharaja. 
There seems to be no apprehension of any attempts to seize the raj from the 
Burmese side. Before the introduction of firearms at the time of the Burmese 
war, the numerous hill tribes now under control were then almost entirely 
independent, they being constantly at feud amongst themselves and with 
Manipur. The inhabitant of the valley had to meet the hillman with his own 
weapons, the spear, how and arrow, &e. Amongst the whole of the hill tribes 
at this period, the Tankuls and Lull upas were the most troublesome, occasion- 
ally making raids into the valley itself, but, like all hillmen, afraid to quit 
the shelter of their hills for any distance, and easily beaten back by the pony 
cavalry of the State. Communication with the west at this time had scarcely 
any existence, and only large armed bodies of men could go with safety 
fronr the Manipur valley towards Caehar. The Kaupois and Marrings were 
then, as now, the most under control ; during the invasion of the Burmans, 
the hillmen on the line of the road invariably fled, and none of the Burmese 
operations involved the subjection of the hill tribes away from their lines of 
‘route. The whole of the hill tribes were unfriendly £o the Bormans; and 
1 although no organised attempt at resistance to their march was ever made by 
tliem, they lost no opportunity of annoying them and cutting off stragglers 
4s 
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After the defeat of the Burmans in Caehar, on their retreat they lost a number 
of rnen in the hills. As soon as the country became somewhat settled aftei 
the Burmese war. Raja Gambheer Sing turned his attention to the subjugation 
of the hill tribes, lie, by the aid of the firearms now in his possession, speedi- 
ly reduced the major portion of them to subjection. Before his death he re- 
duced the Kaupuis completely, and brought the Tankuls, Lull upas, and 
Angami Nagas into fair order. During this period it was undoubtedly found 
necessary to resort occasionally to severe measures, and it may be supposed 
(hat the Manipuris, smarting under all that they had suffered from the hands 
of the tribes, made fatal use of their weapons ; but this excessive punishment 
has long ago ceased. During the time of Raja Gambheer Sing, two British 
officers, the late Captains Jenkins and Pemberton, accompanied by some 1,000 
Manipuri sepoys, crossed the hills l>et ween the Manipur aud Assam valleys ; 
they met with much opposition from the warlike tribe of Angamis. Raids by 
any of the hill tribes have long ceased. Although it would not be profitable 
to detail every little raid or disturbance that has taken place of late years, 
some particulars with regard to raids by the Lushai tribe of Kukis may be 
found of interest. Until some 82 years ago, the tribes to the south in contact 
with the Manipuris were the Khongjai and Kom Kukis. On these being 
driven out by the Lusliais, a series of raids and annoyances by the latter 
commenced, and continued until 1S70-71. Disturbances have always been 
confined to the hills occupied by the Kaupui tribe of Nagas, although they 
once on their tirst appearance invaded the valley. This mid, the first by the 
Lushais, occurred about 32 years ago, when Raja Nar Sing occupied the gadi. 
The leader was Chief Vonolail, now dead. A village of Khongjais near the 
south of the valley was first destroyed, after which the Lushais entered the 
valley. The Manipuris in the villages adjacent turned out to the number of 
500 with one mounted man armed with a spear to oppose them, and the 
Lushais were driven buck with a loss of 10 men killed, the Manipuri loss 
being only 2. It is said that the one mounted man behaved with great 
bravery and inflicted great damage upon them ; after this raid, the only thing 
done was to establish a post at the point where tlmy had entered the valley. 
About three years after the above occurrence, a village, named Nomidong or 
Nungdang (the same village as was destroyed by the Lushais in October 
18(58, and in which they awaited the attack of the Manipuris sent against 
them), was cut up; but it was never clearly ascertained whether the outrage 
was committed by Khongjais or Lushais. After an interval of about two 
years, during the incumbency of the Raja Chandra Kirti Sing, the tliana of 
Kala Naga, containing only 10 men at the time, was suddenly attacked, the 
sepoys making good their escape. The Lushais numbered about 500, and 
the tliana and surrounding villages were destroyed. The Lushais after this 
retreated, but returned in three months and committed great ravages in and 
around the Kala Naga range of hills, the few sepoys in the t liana which had not 
been strengthened again retreating. Three hundred men were at once de- 
spatched from Manipur oti this occasion, but they arrived only to find that 
the Lusliais had gone. The Kala Naga post was now strengthened, 300 
men lieing posted in it. Shortly after this the Lusliais returned for the third 
time and burnt a village close to the tliana, evidently unaware of the 
reinforcement that had been thrown into the post. The Manipuris having 
concealed themselves, a party of them entered, and the Manipuris, rushing from 
their concealment, captured ten of them before they could offer any resistance, 
the rest escaping. The prisoners were brought into Manipur, where they 
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were detained for three or four years, after which nine of them succeeded 
in escaping from custody ; but they were all killed by Khongjai Kukis 
while trying to make their way back to their own country. After this, nego- 
ciations were opened with the Chief ; Vonolail, the surviving prisoner, who 
was a relative of his, was released on the Chief's giving a promise not to molest 
Manipur for the future. This promise the Lushais faithfully kept until 
186S, when they again broke out and made raids on Mukti, Nungdang, &c., 
and attacked and burnt Kala Naga stockade. In 1872 the British Govern- 
ment sent an expeditionary force into the Lushai country, and punished the 
tribes that committed raids in the Cachar district. The Manipur Govern- 
ment, at the instance of the Government of India, also sent a force of 2,000 
sepoys under two majors, with a view to co-operate with the Cachar column. 
They were detached at Chibu, in order to restrain Kamhow's tribe and guard 
the southern frontier. Though they were not employed in any active service, 
yet they succeeded in assisting and escorting some captives and refugees into 
their camp. On the return of the force in March 1872, some eight Lushai 
Chiefs, consisting of Dambum and others, came into Manipur and entered 
into a treaty with the Maharaja. The Government of India has also acknow- 
ledged the services rendered by the Manipur l)ubar during the expedition, 
and presented the Raja with 500 Victoria muskets and 12 sporting rifles for 
himself and his princes. Three of his officers, Bolaram, Tangal, and Gokul, 
have also received khilluts from Government in recognition of their services. 

Although the origin of British influence in the affairs of Manipur has been 
already referred to, it may he well here to give a connected, account of its rise 
and the benefits it has conferred on the country. Up to flic time of the first 
Burmese war, or rather shortly before it, lit tle lnul been heard of the Mani- 
puris. During the reign of Jaee Sing, Chingtung Khomba, nogociations 
were entered into with the British Government about 17G2, with a view to 
obtain its assistance against the Burmans; but nothing was effected. There 
is no knowledge among the Manipuris of the present day of any actual 
treaty, as mentioned in Aitchison's Treaties, page 121, having been concluded. 
Iu 1833 the following treaty was concluded with Gambheer Sing. Of this 
treaty the Raja has no copy, and never seems to have possessed one. 

Treaty with Gambheer Sing. 

“ The Governor General and Supreme Council of Hindustan declare as 
follows : — 

“ With regard to the two ranges of hills, the one called 1 he Kala Naga range, 
and the other called Nungjai range, which are situated between the eastern 
and western bends of the Barak, we will give up all claim on the part 
of the Honourable Company thereunto, and we will make these hills over 
to the possession of the Raja, and give him the line of the Jiri and the western 
bend of the Barak as a boundary, provided that the Raja agrees to the whole 
of what is written in this paper, which is as follows : — 

“ lit — The Raja will, agreeably to instructions received, without delay 
remove his thana from Chadrapur and establish it on the eastern 
bank of the Jiri. 

“2nd — The Raja will in no way obstruct the trade carried on between 
the two countries by Bengali or Manipuri merchants. He will 
not exact heavy duties, and lie will make a monopoly of no 
articles of merchandise whatever. 
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‘ f 3nl — The Raja will in no way provent the Nagas inhabiting the 
Kala Na^a and Nungjai ranges of hills from selling or barter- 
ing ginger, cotton, pepper, and every other art icle, the produce 
of their country, in the plains of Cachar, at the Banskandi and 
Oodherban bazaars, as lias been their custom. 

“ 4t/i — With regard to the road commencing from the eastern bank of the 
Jiri, and continued via ' Kala Naga and Kowpum, as far as the 
valley of Manipur, after this road has been finished, the Raja 
will keep it in repairs so as to enable laden bullocks to pass 
during the cold and dry seasons. Further, at the making of the 
road, if British officers be sent to examine or superintend the 
same, the Raja will agree to everything these o dicers may 
suggest. 

"oik — With reference to the intercourse already existing between the 
territories of the British Government and those of the Raja, 
if the intercourse be further extended, it will be well in every 
respect, and it will be highly advantageous to both the Raja 
and his country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily 
take place, the Raja, at the requisition of the British Govern- 
ment, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist in the construc- 
tion of the road. 

“67 h — In the event of war with the Barmans, if the troops he sent to 
Manipur either to protect the country or to advance beyond the 
Ningthee, the Raja, at the requisition of the British Govern- 
ment, will provide hill porters to assist in transporting ammuni- 
tion and baggage of such troops. 

li 7tk —In the event of anything happening on the eastern frontier of 
the British territories, the Raja will, when required, assist the 
British Government with a portion of his troops. 
u 8//i —The Raja will be answerable for all the ammunition he receives 
from the British Government, and will, for the informal ion of 
the British Government, give in every month a statement of 
expenditure to the British officer attached to the Levy/* 

All the provisions of the above treaty, with the exception of the last, 
remain in force. The only other arrangement carried out between the British 
and Manipur Governments in the form of a treaty relates to the handing 
over of the Kubbo valley to the Burmans, and the payment of the- monthly 
allowance in lieu. This arrangement bears date January 25th, I8dl», and 
stipulates that, should the Kubbo valley, from any circumstances, again revert 
to Manipur, the allowance shall cease. In 1835, the British support in pay 
was withdrawn from the force constituting the Manipur Levy, and the British 
Government established the Political Agency. The objects of the establish- 
ment of the Political Agency were, to preserve a friendly intercourse witli 
the Manipur Government, and, as occasion may require, with the Burmese 
authorities on the frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and 
disturbances which might lead to hostilities between the Manipuris and Bur- 
mese. Such were the original duties of the Political Agent. It took many 
years to bring about the general peace that now prevails on the Burmese 
frontier ; but any relaxation in the endeavours to keep the tribes on that 
border quiet would he followed by infractions of the peace, such as wei\> 
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formerly so frequent, and which might lead to hostilities between Manipuris 
and Burmese. 

From this sketch of the history of Manipur and the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed, the determined character of the people and their rooted 
aversion to the yoke of the Barmans are clearly shown. Religious prejudices 
have served still more strongly to keep alive the feeling of hatred produced by 
so many years of persevering aggression, and we may rely implicitly on the 
attachment of the Manipuris to the power which has effectually rescued them 
from their state of degradation and suffering. Their country is to be regarded 
principally as an advanced military position for the defence of the eastern 
frontier, and its utility must entirely depend upon its natural resources and 
the efficiency of its military force. The materials for forming a correct 
opinion on the first of these points have been furnished in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


The Local Force in 1837. 

The whole local force in that year consisted of infantry 3,000 men, fcavalry 
100 men, and 100 golattdauz attached to four 3-pounders, and, if required 
emergcntly, another battalion of 1,000 men could have been raised. In lien 
of pay, grants of land were made to the officers and men, while the arms and 
accoutrements were supplied by the British Government. 

(Cujjtu Pemberton , 1835.) 


Manipur Militia. 

The present Manipur army had its origin in the old Manipur Levy, a body 
pf 500 men raised by Raja Gambheer Sing in 1 8J1, during the Burmese war. 
This body was armed and paid by tbe British Government and served under 
its directions. The original force of 5U0 was shortly increased to 1,000 and 
afterwards to 2,000, and two British officers were attached to it to superin- 
tend drill and discipline. These troops did good service in 1825. They 
cleared Manipur of the Burmese, and in the following year took the valley of 
Kubbo. In 1835 the one British officer which remained with the force was 
withdrawn, and since that date the efficiency of the Manipur troops has consi- 
derably deteriorated. The soldiers of Manipur receive no pay, but have land 
assigned to them according to rank, the value of a private sepov's holding 
being about its. 7 per annum. Nominally, every man serves 111 days out of 
each 40; hut were this rule strictly adhered to, the garrisoning of the more 
distant posts would be practically impossible. At such places, therefore, it is 
usual for the men to serve several months consecutively. Service may he 
said to be hereditary, the land with its obligations descending from father to 
son, so* that the army increases with the population, 
and now numbers about 7,000, including 700 irregu- 
lars. The troops are supposed to be organised in 
regiments (battalions ?). These are all infantry, except 
about 500 artillerymen, who have charge of eight old 
3-pounder brass field guns, which are quite useless. The once celebrated 
Manipur cavalry, which performed brilliantly in the Burmese war, has practically 
disappeared, though a body of 400 .still nominally exists. The reason for this 
extinction of the cavalry arm is that the breed of native ponies has very greatly 
deteriorated, while the import of ponies from Burma has been stopped si m e 
1871 by the Burmese Government, without any apparent reason, so that t< 


* There in nmch va- 
cant land sivid cultivation, 
ami new holding* are 
being constantly increas- 
ed. — («/. Johnstone, 1885.) 



mount a force efficiently is now impossible. This is the more unfortunate as 
Manipur was originally formidable principally <>n account of the number of 
mounted troops it could put into the field, and in a war with Burma the old 
pony cavalry would still he of immense service. According, however, to the 
Assam Trade Kej>ort of 1870-80, the Raja has stopped the export of ponies 
from his dominions, with the view of resuscitating the old breed. There is, 
therefore, some hope of the Manipur cavalry being in time re-established. The 
men of the infantry are of good physique, capable of hearing great fatigue, 
patient, willing, and obedient. They are always ready to march, carrying 
their own provisions, building their own huts, and, if necessary, entrenching 
themselves. Their independence, says Lieutenant-Colonel Johnstone, the Politi- 
cal Agent, is in striking contrast to the requirements of our own troops, who 
cannot move without a great number of coolies. The British officers who 
served with the Manipur is in t lie Burmese war thought well of their lighting 
qualities. If organised and again placed under British leaders, the Manipur 
troops would soon become a serviceable body. Their own officers are very 
incompetent, and the present drill and training of the men is at the lowest cbb.«» 
About half the infantry are armed with smooth-bore muskets. In addition 
to the regular State troops, some 700 Kuki irregulars are kept up. These act 
as scouts, &e., during expeditions. They are naturally more courageous and 
hotter soldiers than the Manipuris. Their arms are old muskets of various 
descriptions. 

Colonel Johnstone writes : — 

u Service in the nriny i: said not to l>c popular ; but I doubt if any of the men would cliinge 
with those performing ord wiry 4 bilup/ and I feel sure that :t l<»w rate of pay would make a 
soldier’s calling the most popular of nil. It i* well kn< wn that some the uldl evy was much 
sought after. The Mahanja formerly took nine'll j idc in his army, mid used to personally 
superintend the drill of the ■ien ; bitterly, however, lie I as neglected it. 

“At present the Mnnipu troops may tie considered seful as a body of men always in readiness 
and always at the disposal of llie Hritish (Jovermnent for service on this frontier when required, 
i.nd their services could he utilised at a minimum of cost, as it would only be necessary to pay 
them during the lime they wi re embodied.” 



CHAPTER IV, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Wild Animals. 

Tiiosk that inhabit, the valley arc few in number — tiger, a species op wild 
cat, pig, ami two species of deer. The jackal is unknown to Manipur. 

Wild fowl, comprising geese, duck, teal, snipe, &c\, abound all over the 
valley. 

Tiger . — This animal is common in the Manipur valley, and frequently attains 
a large size; they generally confine their depredations to carrying off cattle 
and ponies, but man-eaters are not uncommon. The tiger ;m:l wild hog are 
at. times destructive to human life. In one instance a tiger got into a house, 
killed seven individuals, and was not destroyed until he had eaten one of 
them. 

Mode of capturing tigers . — As in Bengal, when the lair of a tiger has 
been noted and marked, it is surrounded by a strong rope net, and information 
is at once given to tin* authorities. The officer of tin* “ lalup” in which the 
tigers are found makes arrangements for their destruction, first, however, 
informing the Ra ja in case lie might like to kill one himself. Villagers are 
rewarded for the destruction of tigers, according to circumstances, the rewards 
varying in value from a present of land and a robe of honour to small rewards 
of money, cloth, and salt. 

In order to keep down the number of tigers, an arrangement is inexistence 
all over the country for trapping them. This is done by “karrups” or tiger 
parties, who surround the tiger with a net. There are also scouts called 
u wlrvoi/* whose duty it is to mark the lair of the tiger which is then sur- 
rounded by the <c kari'iip.” Now that firearms are common in the country, 
they are always used in despatching the tiger. Spearmen are also always 
present, but their services are seldom required. Formerly, when spears alone 
were used, many fatalities occurred. When the Raja is present at the killing 
of a tiger, great crowds assemble of both sexes, and all the headmen with 
sepoys, &c., are present. 

Veer . — The best time for deer-shooting is about March, at which time the 
grass jungle is burnt, and the young grass shoots up ; at other times the deer 
retire into the hills. 

Sambhar and Cervus Eldii or the Pegu swamp deer, ravine, barking deer, 
and hog deer. 

Wild Fowl . — The valley towards the Logfak lake during the cold season posi- 
tively swarms with wild fowl, especially geese. Roth the geese and ducks met 
with in the valley are fine birds and make good eating. The wild fowl, espe- 
cially the geese, nearly all migrate to the hills during the hot weather. 

Of other birds there are mostly the varieties common to Eastern Bengal. 
The only crow seen is the large black variety. Kites are few in number. 
Singing birds, varieties unknown by name, are common ; their song is chiefly 
heard in the early morning. 
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The wild animals found in Manipur hill territory may now be briefly 
enumerated. 

Elephant . — This animal exists in large numbers both to the nort h and south 
of the Manipur valley; also to the south of the Cachar load and in the Jiri 
forest. The hill men hunt and kill them for the flesh and tusks. 

Leopard s , — These are few in number, 

Wild Cats. — Of these there are several varieties. 

Bears. — Of these there are two varieties, one small and one large and fierce. 
They are both black, and arc mostly found to the north. 

Wud Goat. — The Goorat, found on the hills to the north. 

Wild Fig. — Plentiful and very large ; tusks very long and curved 
upwards. 

Forcupinc . — Plentiful. 

Wild Buffalo. — This animal is found to the south of the valley only. 

Wild Methna or Hill Cow . — This animal in a wild state is now rare, am* 
is found to the south only. 

Rhinoceros — Is found only in the hills to the south and east. 

Flying Lemurs — Are said to be not uncommon. 

Mole or Mole Rat . — This animal is said to be found of a reddish (folour. 
Should a Manipuri meet this animal on the road, he will not pass the 
place until he has caught and killed it; he afterwards splits the animal 
lengthways, and flings the halves on either side. If the animal cannot be 
caught, it is considered a very bad omen, and the journey is resumed reluc- 
tantly. 

Rut . — This animal is very plentiful in the hills, and is of large size. RaU 
often occasion great destruction of the Hillman's crops ; they appear in immense 
swanns at times, and their coining is said to be simultaneous with the flower- 
ing of the bamboos. Those swarms are common in the west and south ; they 
appear suddenly, it is said, at night, and cat up the ripened but standing grain 
and the stores in the villages, and disappear as rapidly and mysteriously as 
they come. Their last appearance was in iStiS, when they invaded the Naga 
villages lying dost; to the Manipur road, and committed so much damage 
that supplies of rice had to bo sent to the sufferers from the Manipur valley. 
Resides this rat, there are also found the common brown and musk rut. Mice 
are also common. 

Otter . — Of this there are two varieties, one large and the other small. 

Monkeys . — Hoolook — these are plentiful ; lungoor, a large monkey resem- 
bling the ourang-outang, is said to be found to the north; the common brown 
monkey ; and a small reddish monkey, which is said to hide its face when 
observed by men. 

Rats and flying-foxes, birds, jungle fowl, partridge, quail, snipe, hawks, 
kites, black crow, doves, eagles of a black colour, are said to be found in the 
highest peaks ; owls, parrots, small birds in great variety, mostly wit hout song. 

Snakes . — The boa-constrictor is found in the dense jungle to the south, and is 
said frequently to attain a largo size ; other small varieties of the snake tribe 
are found in l lie jungles ; they are all or nearly all innocuous. 
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Dom KSTIC A N t 1 M A 1,8. 

Those )cepfc by the Manipuris are the horse or rather |>ony, the cow, buffalo, 
goat, fowl*, ducks, geese, pigeons, cat. Dogs are only occasionally kept by 
Vl i:crn. They look upon them as unclean, and therefore have to bathe if touched 
by them. 

Breed of Ponies . — The breed of ponies in Manipur is similar to that in Burma ; 
i hey are generally small, under 1 2 hands high, but strong and hardy. Good 
panics are decidedly scarce, and the Manipuris show a remarkable carelessness 
m breeding them. They are allowed to graze about the country in herds ; conse- 
quent upon this good ponies are becoming move and more rare every year, and 
threaten to become altogether extinct at no distant date. Some 13 years ago, 
an attempt was made to breed horses in the valley, but the experiment failed. 
In IS39, Government, at the request of Nar Sing, then Regent, sent, an Arab 
stallion and 8 mares, apparently stud-bred, to Manipur. In a few years, 
however, they and their progeny bad all died. No other experiment of the 
sort has since been tried. It is likely, however, that Cabul horses would 
thrive, as that breed is the one that stands all climates in India probably the 
best . A mbs, as a ride, do not thrive in the climates of Assam or Eastern Bengal, 
fehich Manipur resembles. 

Erred of Cal fie. — The ordinary breed of cattle is the same as that, of Benga 
They are, however, a better looking class **1‘ animals, probably from the climate 
being mere favourable, and grazing ground being of better quality. They have 
lately decreased to a great extent owing to the murrain of 1*70-71, There 
is also a variety resembling the Bralunini breed. Buffaloes were plentiful 
and formed the chief trade of the country ; but they also wore killed by the 
murrain; as many as 95 pm* cent, of all the buffaloes perished. Sheep are not 
bred in the valley, although imported ones thrive well, the ewes giving as many 
as two, three, and four iambs at a time. The other domestic animals resemble 
in all points those common in Bengal. 

Domestic Animals kepi by Hillmen . — The domestic animals kept in 
common by the hillmen are buffaloes, cows, mefhnas, goats, pigs, dogs, 
eats, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. The methna or bill cow is an animal 
peculiar to the hills bordering on the north-east frontier. It is a large 
animal, and in shape of body closely resembles the buffalo ; its horns art; 
shorter, however, like the cow, and thick at the base ; it is also seen, 
unlike the buifalo, with the hide marked in coloured patches, although black 
is the ordinary colour; neither is it half amphibious like the buffalo. This 
animal is highly valued by the hillmen, and is consequently expensive ; the 
cost of a methna being from Us. 40 to lls. 70, thus very few can afford to 
keep them. No use is made of the animal while alive, it not being worked 
like the buffalo. It is killed for feasts and sacrifices. The goat common 
in the hills is the long haired variety. The dog, except to the north, is 
similar to the Bengali pariah. The same with the other animals mentioned 
above. 


C l : ! .T l V \TION . 


Pice . — No fewer than 10 varieties of rice are grown in the country. These 
may be divided into early and late crops. The early crop ripens in three mouths 
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and is ready for cutting in September. OE late years a large quantity of the 
early sort has been sown. Ot* the early there are four varieties, viz., Sujikhong, 
Duinai, Kubbo Phow, and Phowrci Anulbah. The lute crop ripens in six 
months and is reaped about November. The great bulk of rice grown in the 
country is of the late varieties, which comprise 15 kiuds, chietly distinguished 
by size of grain and colour. Their names are as follows : — 


Phorail. 

Yenthik. 

Moirang Pliow, 
Ptiowkuk Chahow. 
Cliatiow Mussapulbi. 
Luining. 

Pliongaiig. 


Towthnbi Phow. 
Chahow Puriiole. 
Chahow Munkhang. 
Kuekcheng Phow. 
Haiti up Phow. 
Suj^ole Yangba. 
Chahow Erikole. 


Chahow Sempak. 


Rice is mostly transplanted, and the land suitable for it is moist and 
marshy. 

y>//rt//.~The following is a list of the dhalls procurable in the country :~ 


M UTlg. 

Sugolo Ilasyeor Kulyc. 
Hasye Moirungbi. 
Khesari. 


Nunghasje. 

M urraui hasye. 
Mungul or Mutter. 
Cha Hasye. 

Haoye Tucliumbi. 


The vegetable productions of the country are as follows : Potatoes of 
inferior quality, sweet- potatoes or sukurkunds, kalindri, kolee hasye, haoye, 
assungba, brinjals, cucumber, pumpkins, onions, pepper, and tobacco of good 
quality. English vegetables, peas, indigenous, and English cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, beans, &c. Wheat is grown in the cold season in small quantity, but 
thrives splendidly. 


* All the mangoes arc 
full of insect*. In the 
Kubbo valley they arc 
free from them. 


FltlMTS. 

Fruits are scarce, and few in number. Plantains of fair quality, pine- 
apples, mangoes* (some of large size and fine quality) 
are almost the only fruits procurable which would he 
relished by a European. The stone of the mango at 
Manipur seems wonderfully prolific, for each seed often 
produces as many as three or four seedlings, which, it 
separated when young, would all grow into healthy trees. A plum resem- 
bling an English variety is common, but, as mot with in the bazaars, is exces- 
sively bitter. Peaches grow, but of poor quality. Apples grow on the slopes 
of the hills, of fair appearance externally, but quite uneatable. Throughout* 
the valley and the neighbouring hills, the bramble and wild raspberry are 
common. Jack, guava, and raspberry are procurable. Pulmf and cocoanut 
trees are quite unknown. Cotton does not grow in the valley. The cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane is very limited, but it thrives well. 


f There are ecvcrnl wild palm*. I have introduced English mulberr’cs which thrive exceedingly ; 
English apnles which «ro doing well and bear toiler able fruit; plum* which now and then Uar ; 
Himalayan apricots, pear* ami cherries not a* yet*uccessful ; also Spanish cbestuuti. — («/. John, 
stone.) 
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The crops raised hy the inhabitants of the Manipur hill territory comprise 
rico, cotton, oil-seeds, pepper, tobacco, vegetables of various kinds, potatoes 
of small and inferior quality, ginger, sweet-potatoes of very superior quality, 
Indian-com, pan leaves, &c. There are numbers of jungle roots and plants 
used also as food by the hillmen. The yam is plentiful. Jute, flax, hemp, arc 
not cultivated. Opium is cultivated by the Muhammadan population only to 
a small extent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE, Ac. 

Area of Land fit fqr Cultivation. 

A description of the cultivation of the ground, also of the crops produced 
hy the inhabitants of the Ma nipur territory, has been given in tin* preceding 
chapter. It is impossible to ascertain with any precision the amount of land 
cultivable in Manipur ; but it is believed about one-half of the whole an a of 
the valley is lit- for raising crops of various kinds; of this only about one-half 
is under cultivation. 


System of Land-holding. 

The whole land system of the valley starts with the assumption that all 
the land belongs to the Raja, and is his to give away or retain as he pleases. 
Tinder the Raja is an official named the Phunan Salungba, whoso duty it is to 
superintend all matters connected with land cultivation. He looks after the 
measurement., receives the rent in kind, and transacts all business matters con- 
nected with land on behalf of the Raja. The land is subdivided into villages 
and their surroundings ; the headman of each division or village looks after 
• he cultivation, ami is responsible for the realisation of the tax payable in kind 
hy each cultivator ; he holds no interest in the land, and is merely an agent 
of the Raja. 

<i kants of Land given to Favourites, $tc. 

Resides the land thus directly, as it were, cultivated for tin Raja, grants of 
land arc given to officials and favourites, sometimes for their own lives only, or 
for a specified time, sometimes for themselves and descendants. These hold 
their lands oil payment of the usual tax in kind. 

Proportion of Land cultivated ijy direct system. 

The proportion of land cultivated under what may be called the direct 
system on account of the Raja is about one-third of the whole; rather more 
than a third is in possession of (he ruling family, Brahmins, and ^epovs; the 
remainder is in the hands of the headmen, offieials, &c., who hold it by favour 
from the Raja. Each individual liable for lalup or forced labour for (lie 
State is entitled to cultivate for his support one parri of land, equivalent to 
about 5 English acres, subject to the regular payment of Urn tax in kind. 

Tax in kind i rox L\nd cultivated. 

'Hie tax in kind realised from each cultivator and which goes to the Baja 
is liable to many modifications, although in theory the tax is a fixed one. The 
tax varies from ii baskets to 1 -S from each parri. It is said that tie :l 
baskets which nominally should only be taken from every one alike is real bed 
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from favourites, ami flint the average from others may be set down at 12 
baskets yearly ; this is seldom exceeded, except in rare emergencies, as war, 
&c. d'h is again will only apply to land cultivated for the Raja, or held by 
those subject to laliip. In cases where lands are held by officials, &c., as the 
middle class of men, t he burdens arc more severe, running as high as 24 baskets 
per parri, which is said to he the outside limit. Considering, however, that 
the worst parri of land yields 100 baskets, and the best from 160 to 200, the 
1-5 baskets is not a high rent; but so long as the rent taken by the State is 
given out as 2, every basket over this is an exaction, and may be made a matter 
of grievance as it is now. The average yield per pari, or 3 acres, is about 
150 baskets annually; each basket contains about 60 lb. 


Cultivation extending or otherwise. 

The Raja, as already said, is the absolute proprietor of the soil, and can 
dispose of it as he likes. No one is prohibited from cultivating, hut rather 
the contrary ; for every male who comes on duty is entitled to cultivate one 
parri of land, paying in rent for the same in kind. The tax taken over 2 
baskets is considered a matter of grievance; but this grievance can only be 
one as long as the parri of the cultivator is of the standard measure, which 
is seldom the case, indeed, it has sometimes been found nearer two, and 
until a survey has been made, neither the Raja nor the people can be satisfied. 
Seeing the necessity for a survey, the Raja commenced one in I KBS, but it 
was much disliked- Several persons connected with it have been punished for 
taking bribes; but bribes will still lx* taken, and so the measurement will not 
be honestly done, even if the people employed were qualified to survey it, which 
is doubted. The land und«r cultivation yields sufficient lor the wants of the 
people; but the action of the Keiroithau is against the extension of cultiva- 
tion, and, unless steadily looked to, would lead to its diminution. For some 
lime past attention lias been directed to the improvement in. the Keiroithau; 
and as the Raja- is anxious t<> bring more land into cultivation, for which 
purpose he has caused watercourses to be dug, he will see clearly the necessity 
of so managing the Keiroithau as to make the people willing to take up the 
land which will be thus rendered fit for cultivation, it has been ascertained 
from all sides that, within ihe last few years more especially, cultivation has 
been considerably increased, watercourses have been extensively constructed, 
the survey is still being carried on, end with more satisfaction to the people, 
and the Keiroithau has been so modified as to be no longer a cause of dissatis- 
faction to the cultivators. 


Mode of Land Cultivation. 

The mode of cultivation of the soil does not, from what is the practice in 
Hcngal, materially differ so far as tillage is concerned. The operation of 
scratching up the soil and preparing the field for the reception of the rice seed 
commences in February, and in May they sow what is called “ pung-lml,” or 
dry seed cast in dry ground. In June, the rains having set in, the field is 
brought by successive phmghings and harrowings into a state of liquid mud, 
and in this the “ puug-hul ” is cast. The seed for the (t pung-hul is first 
quickened by being moistened with water and kept in a covered basket until it 
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shoots As this seed floats on the surface of the mud, it has to be carefully 
watched until it takes root and three or four leaves spring up in order to protect 
it from wild ducks and other birds. After this comes tiie “ Ling-ba** or trans- 
planting. The seed for the plants which arc destined to be transplanted are 
usually sown very close in plots carefully prepared for the purpose. When 
the transphm ting season arrives, the plants are pulled in handfuls out of the 
ground; the roots are by washing divested of all the earth attached to them, 
and having been taken to the field, they are, one by one, separately inserte 1 
in the mud. For a time after transplanting* they look as if they were all 
withered up; but they soon spring up and afford an excellent crop. If the 
ground has been carefully deprived of weeds before sowing the crops, weeding 
afterwards is not required. The only cultivation of any importance is that of 
rice ; not a particle of manure is ever placed on the ground, and vet, year after 
year, good crops are raised on the same spot. The yield has, of course, lessened 
from what it was, but its being still so considerable as it is evinces a very 
rich soil. The mainstay, however, of Manipur is the crop raised at Thobal 
and its vicinity. There the river, once at least, in the year, inundates the rice- 
fields, giving them amazing fertility. About Thobal they weed with a harrow, 
which, drawn by a buffalo over the rirc-lields, uproots indiscriminately weeds 
and rice. The former die, and the rice-plants take root again and are not 
injured. When the rice begins to ripen, it lias to be watched against the 
depredations of immense flights of birds. Deer and other wild animals also do 
a great deal of mischief, and against them precautions have to be taken. The 
rice having ripened is cut with a knife, slightly curved at the top, and having 
a rough edge like a saw. As it is cut, it is laid in handfuls on the ground, 
and when dry tied in sheaves. These sheaves are carried to the part of the 
field most convenient for the purpose, and the rice beat from them on a large 
reed mat. After having been winnowed by means of fans, the rice is ready 
for the granary and removed to it. This sun-dried rice keeps very well in 
husk, but when cleared of the husks, it can be kept for a short time only. The 
straw is left lying in a pile round the place where the paddy was beat out. 
Except as fuel, no use is made of it. 

It will be seen from the above description that the mode of cultivation, the 
planting, and transplanting the lice, &c., is the same as that followed in 
Eastern Bengal. 

The fertility of the soil, which continues without manure to yield good 
crops, is doubtless owing to the fact that the rivers flowing through the valley 
are in the rainy season enormously loaded with mud which becomes annually 
deposited in the rice-fields. The Manipuris themselves seem, however, to be 
unaware of the value of the rivers in this respect, and attribute the fertility of 
the soil to its own inherent richness. The soil of the valley is nearly all 
throughout of excellent quality and of great depth. The general run of it is 
a blackish loam towards the hills, and on the hills themselves this becomes 
reddish and of inferior quality. The low hills in the valley, as a rule, have a 
poor soil, clayey and pebbly ; on some of them, however, the soil is good and 
of fair depth. 

TltADEy 

Most of the trade of the country is carried on with Caohar. Below is 
given an account of the tax levied on various articles imported and exported, 
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which will show fairly well the amount of trade carried on with that country. 
It is for one year, lbt>8-G ( J : — 

Imports from Cachet r. 


Tax levied. 
Its. A. P. 

Betelnut and p&n - . . . . . 721 8 O 

Cloth 562 13 0 

Y.trns . . . . . . . . , 203 6 3 

Brass and other metals ....... 228 7 0 

Huh as 206 15 9 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 52 5 9 


Total . 1,075 7 9 


Exports from Manipur to Cue bar . 

Tax I»*vh*<1. 
Us\ A. P. 

Cloths 505 M 3 

Yarns ......... 127 3 6 

Manipur buffaloes ....... 1,500 0 0 

Burma ditto ........ 500 0 0 

Manipur ponies . . . . . . . . 9u0 0 0 

Total . 3,533 1 9 

Silk is also exported from Manipur to Burma, and the tax 

levied upon this article in the above year amounted to . 100 0 0 

A further sum of money was obtained by grunting licenses 
for cutting wood, bamboo, and cane in the Jin forest 
amounting to ........ 406 2 3 

Also by the sale of elephants caught in the Jiri forest . 7,000 0 () 

Total . 7,506 2 3 


{Brown, 187 B.) 

Although during the year 1878-7U the monopoly* of four articles has been 
* It has been sgaiu estnb- abolished, i.e., of bees'-wax, tea seed, ivory and India- 
lished, 1885. V- John* rubber, yet the trade does not increase; piece-goods and 
"tone.) botelnuts still seem to be the chief articles imported. 

Trade with Burma had been entirely stopped throughout the above year, owing 
to the passes being closed, pending the settlement of the Kongal affair. 
The trade with the Naga llills was about the same as in past years; but 
the chief drawback is the want of good carriage, men's hacks being the 
only means of conveyance for goods. — ( Volitical Agent's Report, Manipur, 
1879.) 

Manufactures. 

As might be anticipated from the isolated position of Manipur, its manu- 
factures are few and unimportant ; they comprise — 

Cloth . — These arc manufactured of cotton of various kinds, chiefly a coarse 
quality called “ kess.” These coarse cloths are purchased by the hill tribes 
chiefly ; some, however, Itiul their wa y into Cachar. Of late years finer qualities 
of cloth have been made from English yarns. The Political Agent, writing 
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in 1870, states : u The more I see of them, the more I am impressed with the 
excellence of the Manipur cotton/manufactures, which are all of first-rate 
quality and very cheap, when their weight is considered.” 

Leather. — In leather manufactures, it is said, there has been of late years a 
great improvement. Formerly tanning was a matter of great difficulty, and the 
results inferior. Now they use the barb of a tree which is found in plenty in 
the jungles; by this they make leather superior to any formerly known in the 
country ; they also enamel the leather very nicely in black. The skins used are 
those of deer and calf ; and. the articles made, saddles, shoes, belts, pouches, 
&e., for the use of the troops. 

Cooking-pots. — Cooking- pots,* &c., are made in brass, copper, hell-metal, 
# ,j | H>v Hre rjluu)8t all &c. ; they do not differ from those in use in Eastern 
jvcuUar to the couutry. Bengal. 

- Johnstone , 1680.) Lottery. — In clay only ordinary pots and water 

g hurras are made. Stone bowls are also found nicely made and polished ; 
the stone used is ordinary sandstone artificially blackened. 

Jewellery. — Jewellery manufactured is of fair workmanship, but not distin- 
guished bv any special merit; rings, bracelets, necklets are the articles chiefly 
made ; a large, number of brass and bell-metal armlets are made, which are 
disposed of to the hill men. 

Iron and Steel. — In iron and steel are made dhaosof various kinds, spear and 
arrow-heads, &c. Firearms are not made in any form. 

Carpentry. — The Manipuris have a great reputation as carpenters in the 
adjoining provinces of Caeliar and Sylhet, specially for the better kinds of 
work ; lu re good workmen few, and are entirely monopolised by the Uaja. 
The good carpenters there arc, however, are capable of turning out first-rate 
work, and can imitate English work successfully. 

Turning , Sfc. — Turning in wood and ivory is common. They can make also 
si'ver glass and electroplate, good serviceable locks, and can at a pinch repair 
aul clean a clock. 

Dyeing. — Dyeing in a few colours is practised; a yellow dye is commonly 
procured in the hills. 

Fine Arts. — The Manipuvis have some taste in the arrangement of colours, 
but of drawing or painting they have little or no idea. 

Silk Culture. — The cultivation of silk, which, if properly developed, would 
form a most important article of export, is unfortunately much restricted. The 
silk culture is entirely in the hands of the Loi part of the population, and only 
five villages to the west and north-west of the valley close to the hills rear 
the worm. The fact of the Loi being tbe cultivator of the silk is fatal to its 
extension, as by the custom of the country, which so much associates position 
or caste with the nature of the various employments pursued, anyone wishing 
to engage' in the silk culture must lose position and will become a Loi; thus it 
is Unit the production of silk is on a very limited scale. The food of the silk- 
worm is the mulberry leaf, and the species is common in Bengal, although the 
silk yielded is of a decidedly superior equal quality. About 300 persons are 
employed in the silk culture, and they pay for the privilege some Rs. 300 
annually ; they arc for ,tliis payment excused from tho operation of lalup or 
forced labour. 
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The raw silk is disposed of by the above to a weaver class called “ Rubbo,’’ 
they having originally, it is said, emigrated from the Kubbo valley in Upper 
Burma. These weave it into various clothes, — dhotis, pagris, kamarbands, 
presses for the women, &c. A small quantity of silk cloths find their way 
into Cachar. The Burmese traders who frequent Manipur buy up greedily 
all the raw silk they can get. This speaks well for the quality of the silk, as 
the silk- worm is plentiful in and near the Kubbo valley. — (Brown, 1873.) 

Gins *. — Since 1878 a successful attempt has been made to manufacture 
glass, the Maharaja having imported a man from Calcutta to teach some of his 
jH‘ople, and several articles of glassware having been made, although they cost 
ten times more than they would in Calcutta . — (Political Agent , Manipur, 
1879.) 


Bazaars and Market Places. 

All the marketing of the country is conducted by women in the open 
air. Many of those collections of women are to he found throughout the 
Imphal or capital; but the principal meeting-place for women trading 
there is on a vacant spot of ground to one side of a brick bridge ; here, 
during the early part of the day, the women congregate with t heir wares for 
sale. In the afternoon this market place is deserted, and the women all 
migrate to the side of the road leading to the Raja’s enclosure, quite close to 
the gate, and a very short distance from the bridge. 

There' is no attempt, in any of the market places at the erection of shelter 
of any kind and the women remain exposed t > rain or sun, as the case may 
be. The same custom prevails in the British provinces of Cachar and Sylliet 
among the Manipuri population settled there. There is very little to interest 
a European in the contents of the various market-places, which consist of 
food, such as dry fish, rice, vegetables, pan, supari, clothes, ornaments for 
the hillmen, and sweetmeats. Here, however, especially during the cold 
season, the curious observer will be rewarded by seeing large numbers t f 
hillmen, from the northern hills especially, in their curious costumes. About 
3,000 women assemble in the afternoon bazaar. Men, with the exception 
of foreigners, are not allowed to enter the market-places ; all the buying ami 
selling is conducted by women. 

Curious customs in the large Bazaars . — There is a curious custom in con- 
nection with this afternoon bazaar deserving of mention, as illustrating the 
sort of petty oppressiveness which is so characteristic of Manipur rule. A 
certain number of the Raja’s house servants called “ Haomacha/’ ten in 
number, daily visit this bazaar, and take from the women enough food to 
last for one day; this is bitterly complained of by the women, who suffer 
much from the indiscriminate plundering which is carried on, and which 
comes hard on some of them. The amount of food thus carried off by the 
servants amounts to about Re. 1-8 per diem in value; but so wedded are 
the Manipuris to their customs, that successive Political Agents have failed 
in inducing them to carry out any reform in this, although the women express 
their willingness to submit to any small regular tax that may he imposed 
V) avoid the irregular plundering that is thus openly carried on. This custom 
was supposed to have been abolished in 1871 on representations being mad a 
by the Officiating Political Agent, a small tax being substituted on all the 
women frequenting the bazaar with articles for sale. After a time, however, 
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the custom was revived, the Raja's mother getting the credit of making daily 
requisitions on the bazaar, instead of the Raja's retainers. Thus matters 
are actually worse than before, as the poor women find themselves saddled 
with a tax, and get robbed, to some extent at least, as before into the bar- 
gain. — ( Brown , 1873.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REVENUE. 

As might lie expected from the isolated position of the country and the 
poverty of its inhabitants, the money revenue of the State is hut small. Were 
it not the policy of the Government to render no assistance, nay, to cramp any 
efforts to make anything of the natural resources of the country, this need not 
he. The money revenue of the State, including the compensation of R0,37O 
per annum paid by the British Government for the surrender to the Burmans 
of the Kubbo valley, is estimated from R25,000 to R30,000 annually, from 
all sources. 


Taxes on Imports and Exports. 

The Manipuri authorities have furnished an account of taxes levied on 
goods imported and exported for one year, 186S-69, the particulars of which 
have been given before, in describing the trade of the country. The total tax 
levied on imports amounted to HI, 975-7-9; on exports, to R3,633-l-9. 
The amount of revenue received on account of licenses for cutting wood, &c., 
in the Jiri forest, and by the sale of elephants caught in the Jiri forest, was 
117, ■ 406*2-3. It is impossible to get anything like a correct idea of the 
revenue realised from the Manipuri inhabitants of the valley; the estimate of 
the authorities themselves is between H 12,000 to HI 5,000 per annum. 

Currency and Coin of the Country. 

The only coin proper to the country is of bell-metal, and small in size, 
being only about 16 grains. This is coined by the Raja as required, goods or 
money being taken in exchange. The metal is obtained chiefly from Burma 
and consists of old gongs, &c. ; some of it is also procured from the British 
provinces. The process of coining is very primitive ; the metal is first cast 
in little pellets ; these are then softened by fire and placed on an anvil ; one 
blow of the hammer flattens the pellet into an irregular round figure ; a 
punch, with the word <f Sri ” cut on it, is then driven on it by another blow, 
which completes the process. The market value of the u Sel, ” as it is called, 
varies. When rupees are plentiful, then “ Sel " is cheap; when scarce, the 
opposite. The value of the coin in 1873 was 428 to one British or Burmese 
rupee, and its usual variation is said to be from 420 to 450. There is no 
evidence whatever of there having been, at any time, a gold coinage in exist- 
ence; but it is stated that Choorjet Sing, about 1815, coined silver of a 
square form and of the same value and weight as the British rupee. The 
British and Burmese rupee, both representing the same value, circulate freely; 
also the smaller silver coins, as four-anna and two-anna pieces. About seven 
years ago an attempt was made by the then Political Agent to introduce copper 
coinage, and a large quantity was supplied by Government. The experiment 
totally failed, as the women in the bazaars positively refused to have anything 
to do with it, and the coin had to be returned. The bell-metal coin, in con- 
junction with rupees and smaller silver coins, are amply sufficient for the 
wants of the country. Besides coin, bartering articles in the bazaar is quite 
common. — (Brown, 18? 3) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The chief courts are two in number, — the Chirapand the Guard or Military 
Court. There is also a court for the trial of cases in which women are con- 
cerned, and other minor courts for cattle disputes, &c. Cases decided by any 
of the courts may be appealed to the Raja, who decides the case as he thinks 
proper. The Chirap, which is the chief court, consists of 1 8 senior members, 
all of whom are appointed by the Raja. The two senior members of the court, 
sis at present constituted, are the Joobraj or eldest son of the Raja, and a chief 
of a district, named the Dola Raja. The Guard or Military Court is composed 
of the eight senior army officers, named Majors, and other officers of the 
army. In it all cases in which sepoys are concerned are heard ; it also occa- 
sionally takes up other cases. The Faja or Woman’s Court consists of six 
members appointed by the Raja from no particular class. In this court all 
cases of family disputes in which women are concerned — wife-beating cases, 
adultery, &c. — are in the first instance heard. Serious cases may afterwards 
come before the Cliirap. The other courts are unimportant. In former times 
the membership of the various courts was hereditary ; now all the appoint- 
ments are made by the Raja. 

Village Punch a yets. 

In the villages situated in the Manipur valley are clubs named “ Singlup ** 
or wood clubs, resembling the punchayets of Bengal. These clubs, under the 
sirdar, or head of the village, have the general control of it, and adjudicate in 
trifling cases arising in the village. In the event of a villager sinking into a 
state of extreme poverty, these clubs supply him with necessary food. In 
sickness they look after him, and when dead, provide the wood, fee., for his 
last rites. In this way, although many of the inhabitants are very poor, 
actual starvation or fatal neglect is rendered impossible. 

Punishment for Offences. 

The punishments inflicted for the various offences are numerous. Treason 
or conspiracy against the Raja is the highest offence that can be committed. 
Before the advent of the present Raja, who has relaxed the severity of the 
punishments awarded in such cases, death was the penalty not only to the 
chief offender, but to all his followers. If the chief culprit belonged to the 
royal family, he was put in a basket and thrown into a river, and there kept 
until drowned. (This kind of punishment is believed to be common in 
Bhootan.) The predecessor of the present Raja Nar Sing carried out the 
punishment in its integrity. Murder is the next offence in point of magni- 
tude. For this crime the punishment is death, except in the case of Brahmins 
(whose punishment is simple banishment from the country for murder) and 
women. Execution in its form varies with the nature of the murder. Should the 
deed have been done by beating, then the punishment is being beaten to death 
with clubs. If by cutting or stabbing, the head is cut off. Hanging is also 
mentioned as one of the means of executing. No executions took place for 
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four or five years up to 1873. Cases of assault and petty theft are punished 
by floggingwith a cane on the shoulders, the culprit on his face on the ground, 
and by exposure in the bazaar ; also imprisonment. The hair is occasionally 
cut off as a punishment, but rarely. Fining is the commonest of all punish- 
ments, and leads to gross abuses. Women are not confined in the jail ; their 
usual punishment is shaving the head and exposure in the bazaars, the 
offender being walked round them on successive days ; they in the event of 
not answering freely before the court may be tortured with thumb-screws. 
They are also, as a punishment chiefly for loose behaviour, made prostitutes 
of occasionally. In the cases where imprisonment is carried out as a punish- 
ment, in a good many instances, as in the cases of arms stealing, which is 
reckoned a very serious offence, and debt, no time for the imprisonment to 
expire is mentioned. In the case of the debtor, release follows payment of 
the debt. Political offences come under the same category, the term of 
imprisonment not being defined ; specified terms of imprisonment vary from 
one week to twelve years. 

Jail. 

The jail is situated within the Raja's enclosure ; it is surrounded by a 
high sun-dried brick wall, and is calculated to accommodate 150 prisoners. 
The sanitary conditions seem as bad as they could be, and yet, since its con- 
struction, some nine or ten years ago, among an average of 100 prisoners, 
only five deaths have occurred. The prisoners are freely employed on the roads, 
&c., outside, which may help to account for the small mortality. The interior 
discipline of the jail is looked after by the guards, &c. Breaches of dis- 
cipline are punished by flogging, increased weight of irons, lengthened term 
of imprisonment, &c. Most of the prisoners are ironed, but not heavily. 

Cattle-wounding. 

Before quitting the subject of offences, some allusion may be made to 
cattle -wo unding or killing, which are serious crimes according to the Manipuri 
code of law. In every case where a cow dies, the authorities have to be 
informed of the circumstance, and an enquiry takes place, followed in a good 
many instances, if not in all, by the fining of the individual to whom the 
cow belonged, or, in doubtful cases, the village in which it is found. This 
gives rise to a great deal of rascality, as anyone having a spite against 
another has only to smuggle a dead cow into his premises, or wound some 
of his cattle, to get him into trouble. The members of the court for trying 
such cases, like the others, receive a share (about 30 per cent.) of the fines 
inflicted ; so it may be imagined few escape. In cattle cases, according to 
the authorities, fines vary from 14 annas to Es. 100. — (Brown, 1873.) 
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ACH AM BIKI — 

A Manipuri village on the Tiki river, 6 miles north of Imphal. 

AIMOL — 

An Aimol village, built after the usual Aimol pattern; about 4,815 feet 
above the sea-level. It is situated b\ miles east-south-east of Pallel on the 
Pallel-Moray road, which it commands. There are 30 houses. 
Camping-ground. — At each end of the village there is sufficient space in all 
for two regiments to encamp. 

Approaches . — The village is approached from the west up a steep hill, which 
therefore commands the road ; but from the south-east, the read approaches 
along a level ridge, which commands the village at 1,000 yards. 

Nature of Outskirts . — Between the village and the peak of the same name 
the jungle is very much thicker than in other parts of the Pallel-Moray 
route. 

* The people of Aimol 
are immigrants from 
Tipperah. They say they 
came about 100 years ago. 

Their language is akin 
to that of the Kukis> but 
the appearance of many 
of them very different. — 

( J Johnstone.) 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Supply very scanty to south of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. The principal grains are 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yams, and pumpkins. 
Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly small oaks; no firs. — ( Lieut . Dun , 1881-82.) 

AIMOL PEAK— 

A peak near the Pallel-Moray road, situated miles south-east of the 
village of the same name. Would be suitable as a heliograph station to 
communicate with the hills in the Logtak lake. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
AKHAM — . 

/: mall Manipuri village at the foot of a western spur of Langol hill. 
AKHNI— 

A small Kaupai Naga village on the Northern Caehar valley route, and 
between the rivers Barak and Irang. 

AK PAL— 

A small Tangal Naga village at the northern end of the Manipur valley and 
close above the Tiki stream on the east. 


Inhabitants . — The inhabitants* are a subdivision of 
the Kom-Kuki tribe. Population 130, of whom 30 
are fighting-men. 
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ALOUN-MYO — 

A town on the left bank of the Ningthee. 

amyen-myo— 

One of the principal towns on the left bank of the Ningthee. The chief 
trade consists in cloth, cotton goods, cutlery, &c., and from the northern 
provinces rice is brought in large quantities; teak timber, jack, sapan, and 
kio ; and varnish or lacquer which is extracted from the kio tree. 

ANAH— 

ANAL or ANAL NAM50W KUKIS— 

A division of the Kuki tribe ; they occupy a large tract of country to the 
south-east of Manipur. Lieutenant Dun writes : — 

“South of the Moray route lie the Anal Nam few Kukis. These men are short in 
stature and rather slight in build ; they are more civilised and intelligent than the 
Kongjai Kukis. They appear to be most peacefully inclined, and quite subject to the 
Mauipurie. Their villages are not stockaded and have permanent sites. Their 
houses are of the Kuki pattern. They are good cultivators and keep inetna and cows. 
They cultivate the same grains as the Kougjai Kukis.” By the latter they are called 
Hoi. 

ANDRO— 

A Manipuri village of the Loi caste and employed in making earthenware. 
It is situated close under Nongmaiehing Hill on the east, and is about 
2,700 feet above the sea. 

Houses . — It has forty houses built in the usual Manipuri pattern, and numbers 
200 souls. 

Carriage . — Sixty coolies and forty carts. 

Water and Camp i ng -gro u ml. ■ — Th ere is plenty of water of fair quality, and 
unlimited camping-ground on the lower slopes of Nongmaiehing. 
Approaches . — It is approached by rough tracks over open rice -fields, from 
east and south, and by a path over the northern spur of Nongmaiehing from 
the north. 

Climate. — Like all villages in the Manipur valley, it is unhealthy from the 
1st May to the 1st December. 

Grazing and Forage. — There is good grazing, and the usual forage of unhuskc.i 
rice ('* v.ud neo-straw. The oil-cake produced is used for fuel. 

Grains , Vegetables , fyc. — There is little or no variation in the products of Mani- 
puri villages. This village produces rice, oil-seed, dhall, plantains, pumpkins, 
potatoes, kamrac, peas, onions, mustard, and beans. 

Timber . — Bamboo. 

Firewood and Fuel . — Firewood is scanty near the village, and the villagers 
have to ascend Nongmaiehing some distance to get it. A little oil-cake 
is obtainable. 

Harvest.— Rice, the principal crop, is gathered in by the 1st to 15th December. 
Live-stock. — Sixty buffaloes and eighty cows. 

ANGAMI or GNAMEI— 

A Naga tribe situated on the northern frontier of Manipur. It is subject to 
the British Government. 

ANGO-CHING RANGE— 

A rocky, forest-clad range bordering the Knbbo valley on the east. Its 
name signifies white hill in Manipuri, but there is no apparent reason 
for its having received this name, unless it has been given in mistake for 
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the Sarameti range, which is known to the Manipuris as Ching-ango-ba, 
which has the same signification. 

APHOMA — 

A Kolya Naga village of the Mau section, situated due east of Maithaiphara 
thanna, and between the Lanier and the Barak. 

It is 4,500 feet above the sea, and in J anuary the thermometer registered 
83° at sunrise. It is healthy at all seasons of the year. 

There are 100 houses of the ordinary Naga pattern. Four hundred persons 
and 100 fighting-men. 

There is very little camping-ground, and the water-supply is scanty. 

It is approached up a gently sloping spur from the Lanier, and up a steep 
hill-side from the west by narrow hill paths. 

For forage there is unhusked rice, rice-straw, and oil-cake. 

Firewood is plentiful. 

The grains grown are rice and mum. 

Fruit s and Vegetables. — Yams and pumpkins. 

Live-stock. — Ten cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — One hundred and fifty coolies. 

Timber. — Chiefly fir and oak. 

Alt A V ATI — 

A Manipuri village close to the Pull el -Moray road on the south bank of 
the Leelong river. — ( Lieut . l)nn y 18S2.) 

ARUI oe SOMRAH— 

A peak, elevation 8,639 feet, above the sea on the range which encloses the 
Somrah basin on the southern side. The southern exit from the Somrali 
basin leads straight over this peak by a very gradual easy ascent on the 
north side, and a rapid drop on the south side {vide Route No. ). It is 
covered with thick forest, the trees in which arc of considerable* size. 
ARUNG— 

A muddy slow stream flowing from the Yumadoung range into the Ikok 
jheel and crossed by the eastern valley road at the village of Thobal Atok- 
pam. 

It is 40 yards broad with 4 feet perpendicular banks, and has one foot of 
water in the cold weather, with a soft muddy bottom. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1882.) 

ATONGLO— 

A stream crossed by the Manipur- Kohima route, about 5 miles from Kaite- 
mabi. At this point the Atonglo flows through a broad bed of shingle; in 
the cold weather it has only a few inches of water in each channel, but appa- 
rently becomes of considerable width after heavy rain. — {Lieut. Dun , 1882.) 
AWANGKUN — 

A small Kaupui Naga village on the Northern Caehar valley route between 
the Laimatak and Irang rivers. 

AWANG KUNAO— 

A Manipuri village, 3 miles we*t of Imphal. 
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BADOUN — 

A town on the Chen-dwen, 30 leagues from Sagaing. 

BALET— 

A village, containing £0 houses, a few miles from the left bank of the 
Ningthee, on the route from Ava to Kendat, 

Supplies . — There are some paddy-fields. 

Livestock . — A few buffaloes.— {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

BARAK- 

The Barak, the largest and most important of the rivers in the Manipur 
hill territory, rises east of the Mukru under the Barrail range of mountains; 
flowing south-east, it receives in its course, besides several small unnamed 
streams, first the Mukru, next the large river which rises further east 
than the Barak, the Irang ; still pursuing a southerly course, it receives at the 
southern spur of the mountain range, continuous with the Kala Naga range 
of hills, the Tipai river which flows north from the Lushai country. The 
Barak now makes a sudden bend, and flows nearly due north until it receives 
the waters of the Jiri, after which the one river thus constituted, still named 
the Barak, enters the British territory and flows west through the Cachar 
valley. The Barak is named by the Manipuris the Quaee, and is said to be 
navigable for canoes for about one day above its junction with the Tipai river. 
This river is fordable in the dry weather, the water thigh-deep ; the bed 
of the river is filled with boulders, and the stream at the ford is about 60 yards 
wide, with a moderately strong current. Immediately above the ford the 
river expands into a wide pool, and above this again contracts between hiah 
banks. The forest jungle at this part is heavy and dense ; below the ford of 
the Barak, on its right bank, the hill is almost perpendicular and densely 
clothed with trees; so high and steep is this hill, that it is sunset on the river 
some hours before the sunshine fades away from the summit of the hill. 
Like the Mukru, the Barak is well stocked with fish, and the fishing-ground 
below the ford is remarkably good for a considerable distance, 

. There is a eane suspension bridge, exactly similar to that over the Mukru, 
by which truffle is kept up during the rains. 

BE NTH E— 

A halting-place in the jungle on the road from Ava to Kendat ; no village 
and little water; road good. 

BENUNG — 

A village on the road between Pallet and Moray. — {Lieut. Dun, 1882.) 

BIS HEN P IJU*— 

* This is the Ittmlec 
name of the village of 
l<ainhti'prt/iu;r. The than- 
uahise.-ilieri so hv foreign- 
pis, hut the M:ini)nins 
call it Sebokthannah. 

BOLON— 

A Ilawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern ; about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level. It is situated east of Kambang, about a mile to the 
north of the llytuk-pokpi-Yanga pokpi road. There are 10 houses. 

n 


A Mauipuri thannah, situated where the Cachar road 
leaves t he Manipur valley, and on the edge of the village 
of Lamlangtong. 
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Camping-ground . — From the general character of the country, there is not 
likely to be much ground situable for camping. 

Approaches . — There is a steep ascent from the west of the village, which com* 
mands that side. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the 
Kangjoi Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 are fighting-men. The 
chief and most influential man is Howie. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water — Supply scanty. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. The principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. f irewood plentiful. Pumpkins, 
beans, and arum. The rice harvest is in November ; that of the mum in 
December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks, &c. ; no firs. — ( Lieut . Dun , 1881.) 

BORRHI — 

A small confluent of the Barak, which falls in a short distance above 
Maithaipham. 

RUNGBUL — 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level. There are 40 houses. 

Inhabitants . — -The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the 
Kangjoi Kuki tribe. Population 200, of whom 60 are fighting men. ‘The 
most influential man is Hav/am, an interpreter. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Supply scanty. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. The principal grains are 
lndian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November ; that of the mum in 
December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun y 1881.) 

BUNGLI — 

A Mangvung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern ; about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 30 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Mangvung subdivision of the 
Kangjoi Kuki tribe. Population 150, of whom 45 are fighting-men. The 
chief and most influential man is Cliambum. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginningof August to end of October. 

Water . — Supply scanty. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. The principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November ; that of the mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 43 men and women. 

Timber , — Chiefly oak; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 
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CHADONG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 25 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 125, of whom 25 are figliting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Supplies. — A plentiful supply of rice-straw. Scanty grazing. The principal 
grains are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Livestock.— Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 25 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs plentiful ; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

CHA1BA — 

A Kaupui Naga village on the eastern slope of the Laimatak range, south of 
the Cachar road. 

It is about 4,500 feet above the sea, and the thermometer registered in 
January 37° at sunrise. 

House 8. — Twenty. 

Population . — Eighty. 

Fighting -men. — Twenty. 

Carriage . — Twenty-five coolies. 

Timber. — Oak and toon. 

Supplies . — As in all Naga villages. No cows. 

Water . — Probably a fair supply. No level camping-ground. 

CHAIIKONG — 

A small mountain stream which joins the Phaiikong below Chattik on the 
east. It is 6 inches deep at its mouth in the cold weather. 

CHA1REL— 

A Manipuri (Loi) village on the Imphal river, a few miles north of Shugunu 
Houses — Thirty-five of the usual Mainpuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — One hundred and seventy-five. 

Products , Harvest , fyc . — Vide Arulro. 

Water and Camping -ground. — Unlimited. 

Approaches — Over open grassy plain from all sides. From Kunhi on the 
west it is necessary to cross the Imphal, which is here 40 yard* wide and 50 
feet deep. There is no ford, and the current is very slow indeed. There 
are few dug-out canoes available in the village for crossing. 

Live-stock. — 70 cows, 50 buffaloes. 

Transport. — 30 men, 5 boats, 35 carts. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, bamboos. 

CHAKKA— 

The cliffs washed by. the Barak, in the bend to the south which it takes 
in the upper part of its course, have received this name from the village 
situated on their summit. Along the same range and to the south there 
is a peak with an elevation of 0,337 feet, which hears the same name. 
CITAKPI — 

A mountain stream draining the country in the south-east corner of 
Manipur. One of its sources commences close by Aimolto the south of that 
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village, and it empties itself into the Imphal, 3 or i miles below Shugunu. 
It is everywhere fordable during the cold weather. 

CHAKPI (THANNA)— 

A small Manipur frontier post, situated in the Yumadonng hills, 9 miles 
from the mouth of the pass into the Kubbo valley, by the Nasinga route. 
Very little is known of this route. • 

CHALAO or TARAO — 

A Kom village, built after the usual Kom pattern ; about 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. There are 5 houses. 

Approache s . — The village is approached from the west by a steep path which 
is commanded by it. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Kom Kuki tribe. Population 
25, of whom 7 are fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Pair grazing. The principal grains are 
rice, mum, chayan, and oil-seed. Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yams, 
and pumpkins. Harvest iu November and early part of December. 
Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber. — No heavy timber; small oaks ; no firs. — (Lieut. Dun, 18$2.) 
CHALLO— . 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is situated on the eastern edge of the Yumadoung 
range, and forms one of the third or outer line of frontier posts. There 
are 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 25, of whom 5 are fighting-men. The 
chief's name is Koito. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Supplies. — A plentiful supply of riee-straw. Scanty grazing. The principal 
graiu is mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest 
in November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry ; a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs plentiful ; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 
CHAMMU KULEL- 

A Tankul Naga village on the eastern slope of the Kassom range. 

Houses.— -Twenty-fiv*, of the usual Naga pattern ; inhabitants 109. 

Fig filing -men. — Twenty-five. 

W ater.— Plentiful. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient clear ground for 200 men only. 

Elevation. — 5,500 feet. 

Temperature. — v3G° at sunrise in February. 

Supplies. — Rice, mum, yams, and pumpkins. Firewood plentiful. Grazin* 
scanty. ° 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry only. 

CHAMMU KUNAO— 

A Tankul Naga village near the head of the Nclekong valley on the 
western face of the Kassora range. 

Elevation. — 5,000 feet. 
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Temperature . — 84° at sunrise in February. 

Houses. — Twenty-five, of the usual Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — One hundred. 

Fighting -men. — Twenty-five. 

Water. — Scanty. 

Camping -ground. — Very little open ground. 

Approaches — Up a steep slope from the west by a narrow path through 
thick jungle. 

Grains. — Rice, mum, oil-seed. 

Forage . — Rice-straw, unliusked rice, oil-cake* 

Firewood . — Plentiful. 

Fruits and Vegetables . — Yams, arums, pumpkins 

Harvests . — Completed 1st December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry only. 

Carriage. — Forty coolies. 

Timber. — Plenty of heavy timber of unknown kinds. 

CHAMOL— 

A Mangoung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 7 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Mangoung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 35, of whom 10 are figliting-men. The 
chief and most influential man is Limyam. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Sup/dies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. The principal grains are 
I nil i an -corn, mum, and cluiyan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November; that of the mum in Decem- 
ber. — (Le nt . JJun, 1881.) 


CHANAO— 

A small Kaupui village in North-West Manipur. 

CIIANAO — 

A deserted Tankul Naga village in the Nelekong valley in North-East 
Manipur. 


CHANDRAKONG— 


A Manipur (Loi) village at the western foot of the Yumadoung hills, a 
little south of the exit of the Thobal river from the hills. 

Houses. — Twenty-five, of the usual Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — One hundred and twenty -five, engaged in making salt. 

Carriage . — Forty coolies, *25 carts. 

Live-stock. — Thirty-seven buffaloes, 50 cows. 

Water . — Plentiful and good. 

Camping -ground . — Unlimited in cold weather; no level ground in the rains. 
Forage. — Rice-straw, unhusked rice (dhan). 

G razing. — Scanty. 


Grains . — } 
Fruits . — ( 

Timber . — f 
Harvests . — ) 


As on page 70, Andro. 


Grains.- 
Fruits . — 

Timber.* 

II an 

Approaches — Over open rice- fields by narrow path from the west; by fair roaa 
from north and south along the base of the hills; by steep but open 
path from the hills on the east. 
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CHANGANGAI— 

A Manipuri village, 3 miles from Imphal on the Cacliar road. 

Elevation . — 2,600 feet above the sea. 

Temperature . — 34° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses . — Seventy, the usual Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants .— Three hundred and fifty (sepoy class). 

Fighting-men . — Seventy. 

Water . — Scanty and indifferent. 

Camping- ground . — Between the 15th December and the 1st April there is 
unlimited encamping ground in the rice-fields. None at any other season. 
Grazing . — Scanty. 

Forage . — Rice-straw, unhusked rice (dhan), oil-cake. 

Grains . — Rice, dhall, mustard. 

Fruits and Vegetables.— Plantains, peas, pumpkins, potatoes, beans, onions* 
kamrac. 

Live-stock . — One hundred and forty cows, 105 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — Seventy carts. 

Approaches . — By Cachar or western valley road from north and south. 
CHANGLE— 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Chussad pattern. It is by the side 
of Chunyang (which see below). There are 20 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Chupad subdivision of the 
Kangoi Kuki tribe. Population 1 00, of whom 30 are fighting-men. The 
headman and most influential man is Yumyam. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
Water . — Supply plentiful. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. The principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beaus, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November; that of the mum in December. 
Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 40 men and women. 

Timber . — No oaks or firs ; other trees plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun y 1881.) 

CH ANGLE — 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 400 feet above 
the sea-level. There are 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Kangoi 
Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 are fighting-men. The chief and 
most influential man is Yamtliow. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October 
Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. The principal grains arc 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, chayan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, b<;m>, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November; that of the mum in Dccemb< / 
Live-stock . — Piga and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly small oaks .—{Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

CHANGPUT KUKIS — 

A subdivision of the Kangoi Kuki tribe. 

CHANJANG— 

A Kuki village of the Simmte section on the Manipur source of the Tipai river. 
Elevation. — 2,800 feet. 

Temperature. — 42° at sunrise in December. 
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Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — Five, of the usual Kuki pattern. 

In h a bita n ts . — T wen ty . 

Fight i ng - m e a . — Eight. 

Water . — Scanty. ^ 

Camping -ground . — Very little dpared ground. 

Crazing . — Good. ' 

Forage . — Rice-straw, unliusked rice (dhan). 

Grains . — Rice, mtfm, oil-seed {sesamtun). 

Fruits and Vegetables . — Yams and pumpki »s. 

Timber . — Oak and Toon. 

Harvests . — Completed 1st December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry only. 

Carriage . — Ten coolies. 

^MIANNO— 

f A Chussad village containing 20 houses. — ( Lieut. Dun, 1881. 

CHAPA— 

A small Manipuri (Sengmail) village at the north-west corner of the valley. 
CH APA PAN — 

A small Manipuri (Sengmail) village, 7 miles to the north-west of 
Imphal. 

CHARO— 

A KaupniNr-ga village on the eastern face of the Laimatak range, and south 
of the Caehr.r road. 

Elevation . — About 4,600 feet above tbe sea. 

Temperatu* e.— 36° at sunrise in January. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses . — Fifteen, of the usual Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — Sixteen. 

Fighting-men . — Fifteen . 

Water . — Probably scanty. 

Camping-ground . — Probably plenty. 
fj razing . — G ood . 

Forage. — Rice-straw, unhusked rice (dhdn). 

Grains , fyc . — Rice, mum, oil-seed, pumpkins. 

Timber . — Oak and toon. 

Harvests . — Completed 1st December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry only. 

Carriage . — Twenty coolies. 

Approach . — Up easy open spur from the Manipur valley. 

CIIARHIKULEL — 

A small (chiru) village in North-West Manipur, west of the Thobal stream. 
CIIATTIK — 

A range of hills in the north-east of Manipur, running nearly due north and 
south, and forming part of the Yumadoung range. 

CIIATTIK (JATRIK) — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; 3,800 feet above the 
sea-level. It is sivualcd on the ridge of the same name, on the eastern edge 
of the Yumadoung range, and is on the Pong-Kongal route. Half a mile 
fsojn it is the Chaltik thaiuin (which see below). There are 50 bouses. 
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A Manipur force was sent to the village in 1878 to check the Chussads, 
who were assembling there in great numbers.*— ( Manipur Precis, 135, p. 64.) 

Camping-ground. — There is camping ground on the ridge for two regiments. 

Approaches. — There are open approaches along the ridge from both sides, both 
being perfectly easy. The roads up from the Meie on the east, and the 
Konookong >n the west, are excessively steep and rather difficult occasion* 
ally. They meet tlu- southern approach 800 yards from the village. 

Signal Staiioh . — The ridge would be a suitable station from which to signal 
to Makku peak. 

ln/iabitants.~The inhabitants belong to the south-eastern section of the Tankul 
JN aga tribe. Population 250, of whom 50 are fighting-men. The chiefs 
are Chapong and Cliadde ; and Sote and Lendo have considerable influence, 
and are friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 

Water.— Supply plentiful. 

Supplies . — A plentiful supply of rice-straw. Pair grazing. Principal grains 
are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. 
Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . —Pigs, poultry, and two buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 50 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks r,ud firs plentiful ; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

CH ATTI K (Tfi ANNA)— 

A Manipur frontier post, forming one of the third or outer line along 
the eastern eJge of the Yumadoung range. It is situated on the Chattik 
ridge, half u mile south of the village of the same name. The part of the 
ridge on which the stockade stands is very narrow and steep on both sides, 
descending to deep ravines. 

The stockade is about 40 yards long and 25 broad. It is made of poles 
20 feet high and 3 or 4 inches in diameter. There are no panjies or obstacles 
round the stockade. The doors are situated at the north and south end9. 

Camping ground. — Camping-ground for two regiments between the thanna 
and village (vide Chattik). 

Surrounding Country . — There is rising ground close to the stockade on the 
north, from which at about 100 yards it is partially commanded. The 
height of the stockade obviates this, however, to a great extent. On the 
south also there are knolls at about 250 and 800 yards distance respectively. 
They do not command the inside of the stockade, though they are slightly 
higher than the ground on which it stands. 

The’ jungle on the ridge is light and has been cleared back from the 
stockade to an average distance of 500 yards. 

The most advantageous point of attack would be from the rising ground 
on the north. 

Garrison. — The ordinary strength of the garrison is : — 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 
1 havildar, 1 bugler, and 60 sepoys. 

ffuter. — Water-supply is obtained down the hill to the east (vide also Chattik). 

(Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 ,) 

CHEB.UI-PANDUMBA — 

A small Cliiru village in North-West Manipur, on the right bank of the 
Thobal stream. 

CIIESABA— 

A Manipuri village, at the junction of the Imphal and Thobal rivers. 
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Elevation . — 

Temperature . — 

Climate . — 

Houses . — Twenty-five, of the usual Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants.— One hundred and twenty-five, of the sepoy class. 

Water , — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Crazing. — Scanty. 

Forage,— 

Grains,— 

Fruits , fyc.— Vide page 70, Andro. 

Timber,— 

Harvests.— 

Live-stock. — Fifty cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage.— Twenty-five carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches— By a fair mule path along the Imphal and Thobal rivers, from 
both north and south. 

CHIBEK— 

A village in Manipur south of Huerok. 

CHIN-D WEN — ( Vide Ningthee.) 

CHINGAI — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 50 houses. 

Inhabitants, — -The inhabitants belong to the south-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 250, of whom 50 are fighting-men. The chiefs 
name is Mikram. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies,— Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains — rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 50 men and women. 

CHINGA MUKKA-— 

A small hill in the southern portion of Imphal ; its summit is 60 feet above 
the level of the valley. 

A good view of the city cau be obtained from it, and it would form a 
good signalling station. 

It is, with the exception of four or five very large mango trees, quite bare 
of vegetation. 

It commands three southern exits from the city, and extends almost from 
the Nambol on one side to the Imphal river on the other ; so that it blocks 
the section between them. 

CHING-ANGO-BA — ( Vide Sarameti.) 

HINGSAU— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern; about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is on the M&nipur-Ningthee route vid Poshing. 
There are 65 houses. 

Camping-ground,— There is plenty of camping-ground in terraced rice-fields, if 
dry ; also a little in the valley to the south. 

SO 


l Vide page 77, Changangai. 
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Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 325, of whom 65 are fighting-men. The 
chiefs name is Yunang. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Plenty on the east of the village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rioe 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in. 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 65 men. 

Timber.— Oaks and firs plentiful; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
CHINS —(Fide Kyens.) 

CHIRU — 

An old Kuki tribe. * 

CH1TENG — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 are fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

supplies. — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mtfm. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 
h. e-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs plentiful ; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Dun , 1S81.) 

CHITTAH— 

A Haw Id b village, built ^af ter the usual Kuki pattern ; 4,800 feet above the 
sea-level. There are 40 houses. 

Approaches— Iky clear level road from the south, which is commanded by the 
village. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 200, of whom 60 are fighting-men. The'chief 
and most influential man is Vomyil. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Supply scanty. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are *In- 
dian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
and arum. The rice harvest is in November; that of the mum in Decem- 
ber. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, 10 goats, and 40 metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber . — No oaks or firs ; other forest trees in plenty .—(Lieut. Dun, 1882.) 
CHONGVEL— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmtd clan, at present situated in the Tun 
bung valley in south Manipur. 

Elevation.— & y l 00 feet above the sea. 

Temperature.— 4A° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 
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Houses. — Five of the usual Kuki pattern. 
inhabitants. — Twenty. 

Fighting-men — Seven. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Campi»g-gro und.—J] nl i mi ted . 

Orazi ng . — Plentiful. 

Forage , — 

Grains,— 

Fruits and Vegetables . — Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Timber . — 

Harvests.—* 

Livestock, — Pigs and poultry only. 

Carriage. — Ten coolies. 

Approaches.— Up easy slopes through open oak forest from the north and 
east. 

CHORO- 

A peak overlooking the Kubbo valley on the west. It has an elevation of 
3,440 feet, and is the southernmost point of the range, whose culminating 
peak is Sirohifarat. It is covered with forest. 

CHOW HUM— 

Is a Tankul Naga village, built after the usual pattern, 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is situated 7 miles from Chattik on the Kongal road, 
which it partly commands. Together with the village of Mankot, it covers 
any advance on' the Chussad chief's village, Tonghu, from the north. There 
are 20 houses. , 

Camping-ground.— There is plenty of open ground, a mile from the village, on 
the north. 

Approaches. — The village is approached along a ridge from the north and up 
a, ravine from the south, both being covered with thick jungle. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Tankul tribe. Population 100, 
— /of whom 20 are fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply close to the village. 

Supplies, — Rice-straw and bamboo leaves plentiful. Scanty grazing. Prin- 
\cipal grains, rice and mum. Firewood plentiful Arum, yams, and pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 men and women. 

Timber , — Oaks, firs, and bamboos plentiful. — [Lieut. Don, 18^1-82.) 
CHUITAR-KULEL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 0,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 00 houses. 

Inhabitants , — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe* Population 300, of whom 00 are fighting men. The 
chief's name is Sowkum. Mimyang, who is friendly, has much influence. 
Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — There is a small supply close by on the east. 

Supplies, — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
* mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 
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Livestock* — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna or buffaloes. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs plentiful* — [Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 

CHUITAR-KUNAO — 

A Tankul Naga village in North-East Manipur, an offshoot of above. 
CHUMMU-KIJ LEL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is on the road from Manipur to the Ningthee river vid 
Poshing. There are 60 houses. 

Camping -ground. — There is.plenty of camping-ground in the riee-fields in the 
vicinity. 

Approaches. — There is a steep ascent and descent by the road. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north -(astern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 300, of whom 60 are fighting-men. The 
chief’s name is Jempung. Sicha, who is friendly, has much in Hue nee. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Supply plentiful. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw and. bamboo leaves plentiful. Scanty grazing. Prin- 
cipal grains, rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

' ’timber . — Oaks, fins, and bamboos plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

CHUMMU-KUNAO — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is on the road from Manipur to the Ningthee via 
Poshing, a little above the Nelekong stream. There are 15 houses. 
Camping-ground. — Plenty of camping-grouud in the vicinity. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 75, of whom 15 are fighting-men. The chief’s 
name is Motra. Masessar, who is friendly, has much influence. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August, to end of 
October. 

Water . — Supply plentiful. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw plentiful. Fair grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber.-— Oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

CHUNBANG— 

A Chohtl village in South-East Manipur. 

Elevation. — 3,500 feet above the* sea. 

Temperature. — 40° at sunrise in February. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 10, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 40. 

Figkli ng - men . — 1 0 . 

Water and Camping -ground. — Probably plentiful, 
o 2 
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Grazing . — Good. 

Forage.— 

Grains.— 

Fruits and Vegetables Vide page 156, Maehi. 

Timber.— 

Harvests 

Live-stock.— A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 15 coolies. 

CHUNGAI— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 6 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 30, of whom 6 are fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 6 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs plentiful— {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

CHUNGSE — 

A Kuki village in Burmese territory. 

CHUNYANG— 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Chussad pattein, 2,000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is by the side of another village, Chaugle, which, together 
with it, covers any advance on the Chussad chiefs village, Tonghu, from 
the south, being situated on the road from Kongal Thana. There are 15 
hcuses. 

Camping -ground. — There is fair camping-ground, with water about 2 miles 
north of the village ; also 200 men could encamp in the village. 

Approaches. — The village is approached from the north and from the south. 
Both approaches are level and good, winding along a ridge on alternate sides. 
That to the south is defended by a palisade at a ravine 11 miles from the 
village. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 75, of whom 22 are fighting-men. Their chief 
is Chunyang, who rules also the villages of Changle and Mohuri. It is 
believed that most of the late damage done to the Tankuls was by his 
people. 

Climate.— The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
Water. — Near the village there is but a scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. No grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, pumpkins, and 
plantains. Harvest in November and early port of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes; 20 men and women. 

Timber. — No oaks or firs ; other kinds plentiful. — {Lieut. Bun, 1882.) 

CHURUNGNA— 

A subdivision of the Marring: Naga tribe. {Vide Naga.) 
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CHUSSAD — 

The chief village of the Chussad Kuki tribe. ( Fide Tonghu.) 

CHUSSAD KUKIS— 

A subdivision of the Kongjai Kuki tribe, who inhabit the country lying 
between Chattik and Kongal Thana on the north and south, and between 
the Ungochings and main portion of the Malaya range on the east and west* 
They inhabit 12 villages, some of which are mere off-shoots of others. 
COMPANI— 

A Manipuri hamlet just outside Imphal on the west. 
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GAN D A B! — 

A ?vi: lipuri ha/nlet in the north r ise portion of the valley. 

GAZ! TUMI— 

{ ? Laiee.) 

gk;;«at— 

< Kcndat.) 

GNA .-rlj— 

A r . ;t.?\kul village, built after ■ usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
o 1 he sea-level. There :ir» houses. 

Ini a fa. — The inhabitants ho • to the north-eastern subdivision o ? he 

Naga tribe. Populate 5 0, of whom 60 are fighting-men. Hie 
name is Maiyor. 

-—The climate is unheal th from beginning* of August to end of Q< /oei\. 
Suj'- — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Priuoioal grains a. r oe 
an mum. Firewood plentifn Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
N ember and early part of December. 

Live stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce; oaks and iii> plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 
GNARAIKONG — 

A mountain stream which drains a very sequestered valley between the Ami 
Peak and Kachaophung. 1- s hi d is full of large boulders ; it is (between 
these two peaks) not more than 20 yards broad, and easily fordable by man 
and beast during the cold weather. It is sometimes called the Guann.-i. 
(Vide Augami.) 
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HAIDRUNO— 

A Manipuri village on the Tholr ‘ River above Yarapok. 

Elevation Y 

Temperature.— > Vide page 77, t hangangai. 

Climate J 

Houses. — 50, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 250, sepoy class. 

Fighting - men . — 50. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Camping -ground. - 
Grazing.— 

Forage.— 

Grains. — V page 77, Changangai. 

Fruits and Vegetables.— 1 
Timber . — 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — 100 cows, 75 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 50 carts. 

Approaches — By fair mule path along the bank oi; *ue ih 'bal from both 
north and south. 

HAIENGKHANG— 

A small Manipuri village at the south-western co rncv ' nigtival Hill on 
the cen tral valley road. 

Elevation 
Temperature. 

Climate . — 

Houses. — 20, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 100. Have charge of a shrine in their village. 

Fighting -men . — 20. 

Water. — Plentiful (Achawba River). 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient for 200 men on a small niuuml, at all seasons 
of the year. 

Grazing . — Good. 

Supplies . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live stock. — £0 cows, 30 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 20 carts. 

Approaches — By the central valley road from north and south. 

HAIGROJAM — 

A small Chiru village 7 miles south-west of Imphal. 

HAIROK — 

A Manipuri village on the Ingorok stream, between its exit, from the 
Yumadoung Hills and the eastern valley road. 

Elevation Y 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 100, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — 20. 




Vide page 77, Changangai. 
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Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Camping -g round } 

Grazing page 77,Changangai. 

Supplies . — 3 

Live-stock . — -87 buffaloes, 50 cows. 

Carriage . — 25 carts* 

Approaches — By a fair mule path along the Ingorok stream from east and west. 
H AITUK-PO KPI (THANNAH)— 

On the Manipur- Yanga-popi road, 29 miles from Manipur and 18 miles from 
Kambang. It forms one of the inner lines of frontier posts which lie along 
the western foot of the Yumadoung range, as in the Manipur valley at the 
mouth of one of the passes leading into the Kubbo valley. The thannah is 
little more than a police post, an officer and 10 men being stationed there. 
Camping-ground . — There is fair camping-ground for two regiments. 

Approaches . — The hills on each side are grassy, rounded, and easily ascended. 
Water . — Supply of water plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

HANGO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, 4,800 feet above 
the sea-level. There are 10 houses. »* 

Cam ping -ground. — There is a small amount of camping ground available above 
the village. 

Approaches — From below; on the west by path 6 feet broad winding along 
the face of the hill and passing through jungle. No natural difficulties ; 
gradient easy. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of 
the Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 are fighting-men. The 
chief's name is Nanu. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply at the village. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw plentiful and bamboo leaves. Scanty grazing. Prin- 
cipal grains are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks, firs, and bamboos plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 
HAOHOYAM— 

A new Kuki village of the Changsen clan, situated a day's journey south of 
the Kaupum Valley. 

Elevation . — About 3,000 feet above the sea. 

Temperature . — About 40° at sunrise in January. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 15, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 60. 

Fighting-men. — 15. 

Water . — Probably distant and scanty. 

Camping-ground. — Probably very little open ground available. 

Grazing.— Most probably very poor. 

Supplies.— Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Livestock. — A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 
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Carriages— *20 coolies. 

Timber . — Heavy forest of unknown species and bamboo. 

Approaches . — The village is surrounded with heavy forest, and the hillsides 
are steep. 

HAUBI— 

A well-marked forest-clad peak in Southern Manipur. 

IIAUKA— 

The eastern portion of the large Manipuri village of Thobal. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses . — 75, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 375, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men . — 7 5. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground. — None at the village. But 2 miles to the east along the 
high road there is sufficient ground for four battalions, and appears suffi- " 
ciently well raised to be available throughout the year. 

Grazing. — Fair. 

Supplies. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock. — 150 cows, 110 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 75 carts, 50 boats. 

Approaches — By main road (Route No. 10 from east and west). 
HAUKCHONG— 

A small Kaupui village in North-West Manipur. 

HAUK1L KUKIS— 

A subdivision of the Kongjai Kuki tribe. 

HAUREBI— 

A Manipuri village on the Achanba River near the centre of the valley. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 75, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants.— 375, Mussulman sepoys. 

Fighting-men. — 7 5. 

Water. — Plentiful. 


Camping-ground.— ) 

Grazing . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Supplies . — j 

Livestock . — 105 cows, 105 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 75 carts, 35 boats. 

Approaches — By fair mule -path along the banks of the Achauba (or Imphal) 


HEBUBVOMAH— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Mau section, situated on the northern from 
tier of Manipur between the head- waters of the Sijjo and the Zullo streams. 
Elevation . — 5,000 feet above the sea. 

Temperature.— 40* at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 150, Naga pattern. 
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Inhabit anti . — 600. 

Fighting-men — 150. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground. — Plenty of the terraced r ice-fields to he kept 11 it flooded. If 

flooded, as is usual during the cold weather, there would be no level, and 
very little cleared ground available. 

Grazing. — Good. 

Supplies. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock.— 180 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 200 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not actually visited. 

HELEN— 

A large village of about 150 houses and 750 inhabitants on the Ava- 
Kendat road. Country in vicinity well cultivated. Road good, light, and 
sandy. Salt made about here. 

HEMKAIE — 

A Havvkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 8,500 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 8 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 15, of whom 4 may be fighting-men. 
The headman is Langdum. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, jobVtears, and rice. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. 
Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport, — For coolie purposes, 4 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun , 1882.) 

HINGLAM— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan. The name of the chief is Hanku- 
inang. It is situated on the Manipur source of the Tipai river in Southern 
Manipur. 

Elev it ion. — 3,000 feet above the sea. 

Temperature. — 42 c at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 30, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 120. 

Fighting-men. — 30. 

Water. — Probably scanty. 

Ca mping-gro und. — Probably scanty . 

Grazing.— 

Products . — 

Timber . — 

Harvests.— 

Live-stock . — 10 metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 60 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not personally visited. 

Forest- covered country, and steep hill-sides. 
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huining— 

A Tankul village in North-Eastern Manipur. 

HtJlSSU — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 20 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 100, of whom 20 may be fighting-men. 
The chief’s name is Asawah. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock.— Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 20 men and women. 

limber. — Bamboos scarce; oak and fir plentiful. — {Lieut. Bun, 1881.) 

HUM I— 

A Tankul Naga village at the source of the Thobal river in Northern 
Manipur. 

Elevation. — 4,800 feet above the sea. 

Temperature.— 34° at sunrise in January. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — Seventy-five, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — Three hundred. 

Fighti ng-men . — S eve n t y -fi ve. 

Water. — Scanty. 

Camping -ground. — Very little, except on rice-fields, which are always flooded 
by the inhabitants during the cold weather. 

Grazing. -Fair. 

Products . — 

Timber. — > Vide p age 78, Charo. 

Harvests . — J 

Live-stock. — Ten cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — One hundred coolies. 

Approaches. — Not personally visited, but apparently easy and open from tlie 
east. 

HUNDUNG-KULEL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level, situated on the Chattik-Kongal route, between Thobal and the 
village of Pong. The village contains 10 houses, and is built ou the ed^o 
of the H undung- Kulel ridge. 

Camping -ground. — There is a little on the west of the village. 

Approaches. — The village is approached from the west by a path along a 
narrow ridge; from the east up a steep spur. Both could easily be 
defended. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 are fighting-men. The 
Chief’s name is Kotakul. Phowoonlyen has much influence. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Scanty supply of water. 
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Supplies. — Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; in um in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 12 men and women. 

Timber.*— 1 Oaks and firs plentiful. — ( Lieut . Dun, 1881-82.) 

H UN DUN G-KU LEL — 

A ridge, crossed by the Chattik-Kongal route, on the end of which the 
village of the same name is situated. 

IIUNDUNG-PANDA— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, 4,500 feet above the 
Bft'i-level, situated between Leireng and Konjai on the Manipur- Ningthee 
northern route via Poshing. There are 200 houses. 

Camping -ground . — 1 There is camping ground for a large force below the village 
to the south-west. 

inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 1,000, of whom 200 may be fighting-men. 
The Chief's name is Thowai-Chowba. Pheiomalot has much influence. 
Climate , — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Plenty of water on north and west of village, and also at camping- 
ground on south-west. 

Supplies. — 'Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing ; none at camping-ground. 
Principal grains, rice and mum~ Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and 
pumpkins. Rice harvest in November ; mum in December. 
livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 200 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 

HUNDUNG-TANKUL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 45 houses. 

Camping-ground . — There appears from a distance to be a little at either end 
of the village. 

Approaches . — The ground from a distance looks easy. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. ' Population 225, of whom 45 may be fighting-men. 
Water. — Scanty supply of water. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw plentiful. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 men and women. 

Timber.— Oaks, firs, and many other kinds plentiful.— (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 
HUNGOO— 

A Mangoung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above tne sea-level. There are 27 houses. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Mangoung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 135, of whom 40 may be fighting-men. 
The chief's name is Mangjung. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 
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Supplies.— Uice-stmvr procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice, jobVtears, and Indian-corn. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, yams 
beans, and sugarcane. Harvest in November and early part of December. 
Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, 5 goats, and 30 mctna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 54* men and women. 

Timber . — Not many oaks ; no firs ; other kinds plentiful.— {Lie tiL Dun , 1881.) 
HYTUK-POKPI — 

A small stream crossed by the Manipur- Yanga-pokpi road. 
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I A HONG— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

ICITA 1C — 

A small tributary. 

I LANG — 

A Mani])uri village on the south-east corner of the valley, about 20 miles 
north of Shugurm. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature. — > / hie page 77, Changangai. 

Cl i mute . — J 

House* ?. — '20, Manipuri pattern. 

I it Jut hi hints. — 100, Loi caste. 

/ V </ hi in g -men, — 20. 

If tiler. — Plentiful. 

Co m ping-ground , — Plenty between 15th December and 1st April ; none at other 
seasons. 

Gritting. — Good. 

Friuli! els. | 

Tun her . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Harvest *. — .) 

Lire- slock . — 40 cows, 30 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 20 coolies, 20 carts. 

Approaches — 13y narrow path through high grass jungle from the east- 
ern 


TMNAM — 

A Manipuri village, on the south-east corner of the valley, about 25 miles 
north of Shugurm. 

Elevation . — 1 

Tt mperature . — b Vide page 77, Changangai. 
ij nnaj c.— ' ) 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

/ nhahihi nfs . — I 25, I joi caste. 

/ ig h l i ng -we a — 2 5 . 

// iter . — Plentiful. 


C tempi rig-punt n id 
(Ira zing . — 

P rod nets . — 

Tim her . — 


-f air amount. Wants clearing of gras 


ride page 77, Changangai. 




J l a rvesfs . — J 

Live-shirk. — 50 cows, 35 buffaloes. 

Currhtge . — 25 m* u, 25 carts. 

Approaches - — By narrow paths over rice-fields and through grass jungle. 


IMPIIAL - 

Name. — The chief town of Manipur is called Impluil, which in the Manipuri 
language signifies “capital town.” 
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Position .— It is situated near the northern end of the 
valley and almost equidistant from the watersheds 
of the main ranges on east and west. 

Geographically speaking, it is in 94° east longitude 
and : n 24° 22' north latitude. It is 2,619 feet above 
the sea. 


Population . — It contains between fifty and sixty 
thousand inhabitants, or one-third of the plains popu- 
lation and one-fourth of the total population of the 
territory. 

Size . — It is 6 miles long from north to south and 4 1 miles broad from east 
to west. 

• I pat the distance 

»t 182, which is. I Distances. — It is 104* miles from Silchar, 89 from 
S'^ti watoS rt.— (j! Kohima, 114 from Samjok, and 141 from Kendat. 

Johnstone.) 

Appearance . — In order to give a clear idea of its appearance, it will be necessary 
first to describe a Manipuri village, as it is nothing more than an unmodified 
collection of villages. 

The favourite position for a village is on the banks of a river in a single 
row on each bank, and this for two reasons, — firstly, because the banks of the 
rivers are higher than the country behind them ; and secondly, on account 
of the fondness Manipuri s have for the proximity of water. 

The villages are thus all length and no breadth, and they are made longer 
by the custom of placing every house in at least half an acre of compound. 

The householder surrounds his half acre with a mud wall, 4 feet high and l 
foot thick j plants cactus and aloes on the wall, and bamboos, kagra reed 
(which attains a height of 20 feet), and indigenous trees, of which the most 
common are the mango, the babul, and the kaddam behind it. 

In front of the house, which is an oblong hut on a* framework of wooden 
post and beams, with walls of reeds and bamboos and a thatched roof, 
there is a small well-beaten patch of open ground ; but the whole of the 
rest of the little estate is carefully cultivated with vegetables, sugarcane* 
tobacco, &c. The Manipuri thus ensures to himself a great amount of * 
privacy, as well as a supply of building materials and vegetables, and 
the village from a distance presents the appearance of a long bamboo 
grove. 

At the spot where the capital is now placed, three of the main streams 
which drain the valley converge, and three villages have thus been plaeed 
in juxtaposition. 

Land being still in excess of the demand, the size of compounds has not 
been reduced or bamboo clumps and hedge-row trees cleared away. 

Viewed from jthe ^on of LangQl hill, which is situated on the north-west 
corner, and stretcli^s protecting arms round the city on west and north, it 
presents the appearance of a dense forest having b large square clearing in 
the centre. 


No part of the val- 
ley seems to be so hot 
or to unhealthy as the 
capital. A l»*rge part 
of it must have once 
formed part of the 
Lamphel, and sites for 
houses have been rais- 
ed by digging tanks 
and trenches. The 
mosquitoes are worse 
than I hnve ever 
known elsewhere. 

Other insects 
abound, and in the 
evenings the eyes 
suffer s a d l y. — («A 
Johnstone.) 
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Entering 1 it, we find no streets and no shops, no paved or metalled roads. 
There are no masonry walls or buildings visible. The city has no enclosing 
walls or gates. There is no system of lighting, drainage, or artificial water- 
supply. 

Surroundings . — Every .cultivable inch within five miles is laid out in rice- 
fields. It is not, however, equally approachable from every direction. 

The Langol hill and the Lamphel jheel forbid access to it at the north- 
western corner, and the Langol hill sends spurs down across the northern 
and western entrances. 

From the east the road crosses a swamp and the Iril and Kongba rivers ; 
the north-eastern road crosses the two last. 

The southern approaches are covered (at a distance of 5 miles from the 
centre of the town) by the hill of Longtival. The south-western approach 
alone is open. 

At the north-western corner, and both on the western and the eastern sides 
there are swampy lakes of considerable size. 

Arrangement . — In the centre is the Raja's enclosure or, as it is called in 
Manipuri, the Pat. Every road converges upon it, and it is in every sense 
the heart of the city and of the country. 

In front of the Pat is a large open square, down the centre of which passes 
a broad road ; the remainder is occupied by bazaars, polo-ground, and a 
piece of waste land. 

On the southern edge of this square (which is on the western face of the 
Pat) is situated the Residency and the lines of the escort. 

Divisions. — The city is divided into four quarters under officers called the heads 
of the Punnahs. The divisions Jire — 

(J> Khwai — From the Kohima road westerly to the Caehar road. 

(2) Yaiskul . — From the Caehar road to the southern section of the 

Atchowba river. 

(3) Wankei . — From the Atchowba to the eastern road. 

(4) Khurai . — From the eastern road to the Kohima road. 

Communications . 

Roads.— 1 Ten main roads issue from the town 

(1) The Naga Hills and Assam road on the north. 

(2) The Tankul country road on the north-east. 

(3) The eastern road. 

(4) , (5), and (6) Three Thobal and Burma roads on the south-east. 

(7) and (8) Two Longtival or central valley roads on the south. 

(9) The western road. 

(10) The Konjupkul, Acqui or Upper Caehar road. 

They issue at first from the Pit in four roads only — to north, south, east, 
and west,— and throw off branches. 

In addition to the above, there are a great number of cross-lanes comaor* 
ing the main arteries. No roads are metalled, but tile ten principal (Atmm 
enumerated) are 20 yards broad (in some cases nKn-ej, are well raised wh-i* rot 
situated on the bank of a river, have broad Aches on either side, and witfcda 
the eity have fairly level surfaces. 

The soil being clayey, they become slippery and difficult to traverse in the 

rains, 
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Rivers.— There are three rivers — the Nambol, the Atchowha (called higher 
up the Tiki), and the Kongba, 

They run parallel to one another from north to south. 

The two former have cut deep into the soil, and in the rains hold 20 feet of 
water, though iu the winter they are not (within the town) more than 2 
or 3 feet deep. 

Their banks am steep and raised about 3 feet above the ground behind 
them. 

They average 40 yards broad at the top. 

Their currents run at about 3 miles an hour in the winter. 

The two former are much used as lint's of communication with the southern 

„ portion of the valley. 

The Kongba is a shallow sluggish stream. In the rains it cannot contain 
more than I feet of water. 

It is 20 yards broad. 

Canals. — The canals are all shallow, the banks being not more than 3 feet 
high. They can only be supplied with water by rain or the overflow of 
the rivers. 

That constructed along the eastern road was intended for the conveyance 
of firewood from Nongmaiehing hill, but it becomes, like the rest of the 
canals, almost dry by the month of January. 

Bridge. «. — There is only one brick bridge in the town, though there are 
many brick culverts. It is situated at the western end of the square, and is 
thrown across the Nambol. 

Three roads branch off from it — the western road, the Southern Cachar 
road, and the western of the central valley roads. 

It is very massive. It lias a 20 feet loadway with 3 feet high bounding 
walls. It has five arches, of which the three centre alone remain open. 

The brinks of which it is made* are, like all the bricks of Manipur, very soft 
ami bad, and, in spite of its massive appearance, it could be easily destroyed. 

There are About a dozen wooden bridges of a semi-permanent character and 
practicable for laden animals. They are constructed as follows. Pairs 
of wooden posts, usually 1 foot in diameter and 6 feet apart, are driven 
vertically into the bed and banks of the river, the interval between 
pairs being about 5 yards. Each pair of posts is connected at the top by 
cross-beams. On these cross-beams poles or bamboos are laid longitudinally, 
and over these again a roadway of bamboo matting. They use slightly 
in the centre, and the central pair of poles is sometimes 25 to 30, feet high. 

# The cows are a 
curse to the country, 
as they :«re turned 

loose to commit any To prevent cows * straying on to these bridges, the 
AVliim a they 1 can they roadway usually stops a few feet short of the bank, and 
crowd on the bridges its place supplied by couple of bamboos, 
and often break 
them down by their 
numbers. — (J. John- 
stone.) 

This defect could be remedied in a few minutes from the bamboo clumps 
of the neighbouring compounds. 

Fords. — During the cold weather, i.e. f from the 1st November to the 1st April, 
the rivers within the city are fordable anywhere. 

H 
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Lakes and Marshes . — The Lamphel lake does not apparently dry up at all 
in the cold weather. It is very deep and is always full. 

It is almost entirely covered with vegetation, too thin however to support 
the weight of a man. 

No stream flows into it, and only 1 foot by 4 inches of water issue from 
it. The exit is close to the brick bridge on the edge of the Konjupkul road. 
It has a fall of some 1 5 feet, and is used to turn a grindstone. 

The swamp to the south of the Lamphel between the two western roads 
never completely dries up. In January it holds about 4 acres, and is 4 feet 
deep in the middle. The swamp on the east of the town between the 
Kongba and the Irii dries up completely in the winter; that on the left 
bank of the Iril never dries up. The road across it has sunk down and 
become impassable in two places. Throughout the year it is a quivering 
morass. 

Entrances . — There are nine entrances to the town. They have no artificial 
defences. 

The northern entrance is defended naturally by an eastern spur of the 
Langol hill, called on the east of the road Ching Mairong. 

The Langol hill, which is very steep, covered with small bushes only, and 
has a swampy nala idong its eastern base, flanks the approach to a consider- 
able distance. The ground in front of this entrance is absolutely without 
cover. 

The Ching Mairong hill is terraced and flat at the top. Guns could be 
easily taken up to and placed on it. 

To force this entrance with a minimum of loss it would be advisable to 
ascend the Langol hill at its northern end near Sengmaie or at 
Koirengi. 

The western entrances have similar natural defences. In this case a 
southern spur from Langol. They are suitable for artillery, but they only 
give direct fire. The ground in front is perfectly open. 

The south-western (Southern Cachar) road entrance has no natural defences. 
All the southern roads are covered by the Longtival and Hyenkhang hills. 
The central valley roads encounter at Hyenkhang a barrier exactly similar 
to that at the northern entrance to the town. The Hyenkhang hill is, 
moreover, supported by a marsh in rear, which would reuder its turning 
difficult. 

The Burma road entrance has in its front the Lilong river ; on its left 
flank the Iril, the Atchowba, and a broad canal 4 feet deep (used origin- 
ally for boat racing) ; on its right the Longtival hill, with a marsh along its 
eastern base. From the east, a dangerous morass, the Iril, and the Kongba 
have to be crossed, and on the edge of the town proper an earth bank at 
right angles to the road, 4 feet high and 10 feet thick. 

From the north-east, the Iril and Kongba have to be crossed. There are 
no other natural defences at this entrance. The Kongba is crossed on a cause- 
way, £0 yards broad, over which the river flows in the rains, but which is 
quite dry in winter. 

defences . — The only attempt at defences are : — 

(1) A triple line from Chinginairong to the Atchowba stream con- 
stisling of a mud wall 4 feet high and I foot thick, a ditch 
6 feet broad and 2 feet deep, and an earthen bank 5 high and 
10 feet thick ; the latter being in rear of the two first. 
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(2) This bank is continued along the eastern face inside the 
Kongba. 

(3) The enclosing walls of compounds, which are usually 4 feet high* 

1 foot thick, and planted with cactus and aloes, 

(4) The Chingba hill, which stretches from the Nambol river almost 

to the Atchowba, and across one of the central valley routes, 
is a strong natural defence. It is about 150 feet higher than 
the plain, commands 800 yards of the eastern and western central 
valley roads. Guns could be placed on it easily by the help of 
coolies or elephants. 

(5) The Pat is the only portion of the town which possesses any 

The Pat or Raja’s en- serious attempt at artificial defence. It is 
closure. surrounded by a moat 20 yards broad and 6 

feet deep at the deepest part, near the wesl-ern gate. During 
the cold weather this moat only contains water round the south- 
eastern and south-western corners. It is divided into sections by 
the bunds over which the roads pass as they enter the four gates. 
The water round the south-western angle can be drawn off by a 
culvert (now closed up) and partially filled up, eutting across 
the main road which runs along the edge of the moat outside 
it. There are partially -filled up cuttings, but no other culverts 
near each of the other corners. 

Inside the moat there is a 10 feet berm crossed by thick traverses at 50 
yards interval. The bank inside the berm is constructed of earth. It is about 
20 feet thick at the base, has a ramp and loop-holes for musketry fire, but has 
no arrangement for securing flanking fire. The portion above the level of the 
ramp is about 4 feet thick. For 150 yards at the north-eastern corner the 
earth-work has disappeared. In rear of the open space left by the river on the 
south face there is a mud wall. The houses on every side are not more than 
100 yards from the crest of the earthwork. 

There is, 1 believe, an inner enclosure, similiar but smaller in profile to the 
outer one. 

•-'The western entrance has a strong brick gateway and a door in two 
leaves. They are closed like the flats of a theatre scene and by means of 
horizontal beams attached to them at the back and working in female 
screws. 

There is a small brick gateway at the southern entrance, but (at present) 
no door. 

At the eastern and northern entrances there are wooden gateways and 
doors. 

None of them have any arrangement for their defence in the way of loop- 
holes, &c. 

Buildings. — The national temple and the Raja's and princes' house, built of 
brick and situated inside the Pat. v 

Two brick temples of no great size belonging to the two ministers, both 
to the south of tile Pat. 

The Residency , the Quarter-Guard, and Hospital. — The Residency stands in 
acres of ground, and is surrounded by a mud wall 5 feet high and 1 foot 
thick. 
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• There is ulso a projec- 
tion in front 45 feet by 
42 feet. 

t The lower rooms were 
designed ns a refuge for 
non-combatants in case 
of civil tumults when 
shell have occasionally, 
though umiesignedly, 
struck the Residency.. 
These rooms, with a few 
sand -bags, could be made 
perfectly shot-proof. — 
{J. Johnstone , 1885.) 


It measures 112 feet by *16 feet.* The dwelling* por- 
tion is raised 7 feet above the level of the ground uponf 
strong brick walls, inside which are several rooms for 
stores, &c. The walls of the upper portion are made in 
the Elizabethan style on a framework of wood filled in 
with brick. The roof is thatched. Both in front and 
rear arc deep varandahs, up to which lead flights of 
steps. 


The Quarter-Guard, which is also the main entrance gate, is 65 feet 
by 25 J feet. It is built in the same style as the Residency. It has two 
stories and four rooms. 

The Hospital is 61 feet by 27 feet, is raised upon a solid masonry founda- 
tion, and has three rooms and a verandah all round. 

The escort lines contain barracks, each by , and are built of 

bamboos and reeds with thatched roofs. 

The only other building of any size in the town is a large u nautch ** 
house on the northern edge of the great square in front of the western 
entrance of the Pat. It is built of wooden posts, bamboos and reeds, and 
thatched. 

Places of Rendezvous and Caw piny -ground *. — The square in front of the 
western gate of the Pat is the best place of rendezvous. A division could 
parade upon it. 

There is camping-ground for a regiment of infantry at the north-western 
corner ol* Chingha hill on the left bank of t he Nam hoi. 

The Mahawali, a sacred grove on the left bank of the Atchowba, 1/00 
yards south of the Pat, would afford ground for two regiments of infantry, 

A strip of ground, 100 yards deep, is available all along the left bank of 
the Atchowba, southward from the Pat. 

A battalion of infantry could be disposed, though not compactly, in the 
brick-fields on the eastern edge of the Pat*. 

At the north-west corner of the Pat, where the Kohima road issues from 
t, and in a sacred grove, called the on the eastern edge of the 

W /oA lake, lb ere is in each place ground for a couple of companies. 

Outside the town, there is unlimited camping-ground everywhere in the 
cold weather, but on the north along the Kongba, and on the south on the 
plain between the Longtival and the city, there is excellent and unlimited 
ground at nil seasons of the year, with plenty of water and as good grazing 
as the northern .part of the valley affords. 

Signalling Stations . — Any point in or on the edge of the Pat can be placed 
in communication with almost any point on Langol. 

Langol can communicate with Longtival, Chingba, and the outer end 
of its southern spur. There are no other prominent points. 

Bazaars . — It has been already stated that there are no shops. Their place 
is supplied by open bazaars, to which every vendor brings a basketful of wares. 
The stock-in-trade of each consists of this one basketful, which is an easy 
load for a woman. Ihere are about two dozen of these bazaars, large and 
small. 
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The largest are two oil tbe square — one held in the morning, the other 
iu the evening; two on the central valley road; one on the south face of 
the Pat ; one at the north-east corner, and one on the north-east road ; 
one at the northern entrance to the city. 

There are no large traders, and the process of collecting trilling quantities 
of food-stufFs from individuals would not work practically. 

There is no butcher's meat ; a few fowls* and ducks. No milk ; a very little 

* Also pigeons.— ghee; oil, a few vegetables, and a litt le lish. Any large 

Johnstone.) quantity of supplies must be obtained through the Dur- 

bar, who would collect what was wanted outside the town. 

Under this heading (viz., supplies) it may be as well to mention that at the 
exit of the Lamphel, close to the brick bridge, there is a water-wheel used 
for turning a corn-grinding mill. Two more mills could be constructed at 
this point if required. 

Shelter . — Every house has a front verandah and a shed or two in the com- 
pound, Accommodation could therefore bo supplied lor at least 4 men per 
house. It would not, however, be advisable to billet men, as tbe Mnnipuris 
have a custom (nominally a caste rule) which prevents their admitting 
foreigners into their houses. This does not, however, apply to Mussulmans, of 
whom there are about i»,00() (or 1,000 houses) in the capital. The only 
other places are the Residency Quarter-G uard, an old hospital, and thenautch 
house. 

Firewood . — There is a small firewood* depot at the brick bridge; but in 

* Chiefly reefls Wood on ^ n;,r y times not more than 5 maunds would be found 
is very scarce and ex pen- there. 

sivc throughout the val- 
ley. — ('/. Johnstone.) 

The chief firewood depot is two miles south of Longtival, between the two 
central valley roads which diverge at Hyenkhang. 

No stacks of firewood are seen in private houses. 

There are two canals, one leading from the north-east corner of the town, 
the other from the eastern gate of the Pat to the foot of the hills on the 
east, which were specially constructed for bringing in firewood; hut they dry 
up in the cold weather and seem to be quite out of use. 

Nongmaiching hill is the nearest place in which dry wood could be 
obtained. 

Timber . — The Mahawali is the only place .where any considerable quan- 
tity of timber is procurable in one place. 

There are fine pi pal trees along the rivers, and mangoes and small trees 
and quantities of bamboos in the partition fences of the houses. 

The Itaja has a timber depot on the eastern road, where it crosses the 
Iril, but there is not a large quantity usually obtainable there. 

Transport . — There are 200 coolies available in the town at a moment’s 
notice, all hillmen. Two hundred ponies might be produced ; but none of 
them are accustomed to carrying loads. 

There are 400 dug-out canoes, each of which will carry 3 maunds of 
grain and travel at 6 miles an hour down -stream, and 3 miles an hour up. 

There are about 1,000 carts, of the kind peculiar to Manipur ( vide sketch). 
They carry 4 maunds of grain and travel at 2 miles an 'hour. 
Grazing-ground and Fodder. — In and around the capital the grazing is very 
poor, as is shown by the attenuated condition of the cows. There is a 
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grassy swamp just beyond the Iril on the Tan kul country road ; those on 
the east, west, and north-west, already mentioned, and one west of Longtival. 
Those on the north-e^st and east are the best, but are more suitable for 
buffaloes than for any other animal. 

Bhoosa is never made anywhere in the valley, and the rice-straw is fre- 
quently burnt. 

* The objection to sell- 
ing it is that they never 
have done so before, and, 
if asked to sell, they 
demand an enormous 
price. — ( J Johnstone .) 

The most suitable 'points . — There are two conditions which stand out pro- 
minently as difficulties in attacking Imphal : — 

(1) The extremely open and flat ground to be traversed in approaching 

the town. 

(2) The walls and ditches and lines of trees and bamboos which surround 
every house, and which would prevent the observer outside from 
discovering where the defenders were in force and where weak, and 
which would equalise any disparity which might exist in armament. 

There arc other conditions, such as the manner in which the town is cut 
up into sections by the rivers, preventing lateral communication — the hills 
covering some of the entrances ; the straightness of the roads which en- 
ables them to be raked for a considerable distance ; the contour of the 
edge of the town which provides excellent flanking fire ; the possibility 
of flooding the fields on the west from the Lampliel lake ; the good and 
direct interior communications which would enable parties to be transferred 
rapidly from an unthreatened to a threatened point. 

Moreover, the Manipuris, themselves expert at digging, are excelled by 
the Tankul Nagas in this art, and very strong works could be constructed at 
a week’s notice, and from the large quantities of bamboos available 
excellent obstacles could be constructed. 

That line then will he best in which there is least open ground to be 
traversed and least city to be fought through. 

Such a line is found in the Langol hill and the northern portion of the 
town. The Langol hill in the possession of the defenders, is their chief 
source of strength ; lost to them, their chief source of weakness. With a 
proper system of trenches, this hill could be made exceedingly difficult to 
take ; but in auy case the assailants would probably suffer less loss in its 
capture than in advancing over flat open and flooded fields. It can be ascended 
almost anywhere, but best at the northern end and at Koirengi, which is 
situated half-way between Sengmaii and the town. 

From the Langol hill the Pat could be breached, if not rendered untenable, 
by artillery, and the northern part of the town by infantry fire. The assail- 
ant could then approach to within 150 yards of tin? Pat under cover. 

Failing the northern side of the town, the eastern side would be the 
easiest to attack. The fields are not liable to be flooded, and there is less 
depth of enclosed country. 

The southern side presents most obstacles — Longtival hill flanked by a 
canal, a liver and a marsh, an open stretch of ground, Chingha hill, and 
a great depth of town would have to be encountered. 

Such are the natural difficulties to be overcome in carrying out an attack on 
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the chief town of'Manipur. Whether the Manipuris have the skill and intel- 
ligence necessary for the construction of strong works, or the resolution to 
defend them when made, is another question. It is considered very improb- 
able that they would display either or any of these qualities. 

IMPBAL— 

A river of Manipur, on which the capital is situated. At this point it is 
about 50 yards broad at the top, with steep banks, about 15 feet high, and 
in the cold weather has about 2 feet of water. The road to Chattik* 
via Poshing, used by the Manipuris, crosses it by a small bamboo bridge. 
INGOROK (THANNAH)— 

A Manipur village on the Manipur-Kongal road, 26 miles from the capital ; 
it is situated at the foot of the Yumadoung range, and forms one of the inner 
line of frontier posts. The thannah is little more than a police post, being 
garrisoned by an officer and 1 0 men . 

Camping-ground. — There is good camping-ground for two regiments. 
Approaches. — The village lies in a little valley close under the hills. 

Water. — Plentiful supply of good water. 

IRAM— 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river, below the Thobal villages and 
VY aito. 

Elevation . — 1 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

House*. — ‘25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting. nit n . — 25 
Water. — Pie n t i f ul 


Ca nip i n g-gro // nd . — 
Grazing ~ 

Products . — 

'limber . — 


| Tide page 77, t'hangangai. 


] [arrests . — ) 

Livestock . — 50 cows, 55 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By fair mule-path along the banks of the Thobal, 
and sout h. 


from north 


I RANG RIVER — 

The Irang river Hows in the next valley east of the Barak. Like the 
Barak and Mukru, it consists of long deep pools flowing between rocks, 
alternating with broad shallows, where in the cold weather not more than a 
few inches of water cover the shingle. 

The valley through which it flows almost deserves the name of gorge, so 
steep and high are the sides. 

They are clothed thickly with forest, and the scenery, specially at the 
crossing, where the river begins to wash the base of the great Kaupum cliffs, 
is very beautiful. 

There is an easy ford in the cold weather, and a bamboo matting roadway, 
laid on pontoons of bundles of bamboos, over the pool. A cane bridge > 
similar to those over the Mukru and Barak, is the meaus of crossing in the 
rains. 
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1RIL— 

One of the principal rivers of the Manipur valley. Among the hills it flows 
through flat-bottomed valleys, and in the plains has cut a deep nala for 
itself. As far down as the point where the road from Impluil to Yaraj)ok 
crosses it, it is easily fordable during the cold weather. 

At the point where the Manipur-Chattik road crosses it, it is 30 yards 
broad at the top, with perpendicular banks, about 30 feet high, and about 2 
or 3 feet depth of water in the cold weather. The stream is not very 
fast. 


I RING— 

A mountain stream in North-West Manipur, a tributary of thelrang. 
IRING— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

IR1NGPAL— 

A Manipuri village on the Sengmail stream in South-East Manipur. 
Flotation . — 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Cbaugangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses. — 40, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 200 (grass-cutters) . 

Fi gh i ing-men . — 4 0 . 

Water . — Good and Plentiful. 

Camping-ground . — \ 

Crazing • J 

J’roducls > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Timber . — \ 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock . — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 40 men, 40 carts. 

Approaches . — Over rice-fields by narrow paths from the eastern valley road. 


IROl— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maram section, situated in Northern Manipur, 
just above the Tiki stream on the east. 

Elevation . — 3,400 feet. 

'temperature. — 36° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

J louses. — 8, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants.— 32 . 

I ighting-men . — 8. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground . — Probably very little. 

Crazing.— \ 

| Wl™, Charo. 

Live-stock.— 2 buffaloes, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 15 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not visited, but most probably up a steep fairly open spur 
from the west. 
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IRONG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 4 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 20, of whom 4 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October, 
Supplies. — Rice- straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, pumpkins, and yams. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 4 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs plentiful. — {Lieut, Bun , 1881.) 

ITAHMI — 

The southern peak of the south spur from Japvo. The summit is 5,150 feet. 
It is covered with light oak forest. The present Kohima road between 
Karong and Maitliaipliam traverses its western face. The old path passed 
over the summit. 

IT ITOt — 

A small tributary of the Iril. 

ITHU— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

ITUK — 

A small Shan village in the Kubbo valley, one day's journey from Tamoo. 

I YE — 

A tributary of the Irang in North-West Manipur. Where crossed by the 
Aqui route, it is fordable iu the cold weather. 
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JAKHAMA— 

An Angami village on the road from the Manipur frontier (Mao) to 
Kohima. It is built after the usual Angami pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, and contains ISO houses. 

Camping-ground. — There .is plenty of ground for camping interlaced rice- 

fields. . 

Approaches . — There are steep inferior paths up to the village on each side ot 
the ridge; the village commands the Kohima road to a small extent, but 
there are no defensive works. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are 
divided into three subdivisions or sections, viz., Nakenia, Viama, and 
hernia. There is no chief or headman, but the most influential man is 
Mazalhu. 

Climate.— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small supply at the village, but plenty near. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw plentiful. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, mum, 
and chavan. Moderate supply of firewood. Arum and pumpkins. Har- 
vest in November and December. 

Livestock.— Cows in large numbers, pigs, and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 1^0 men and women. 

Timber . — Very little fir or oak ; near village small pollarded alders ; bamboos 
scarce. — (Lieut. Bun, 1882.) 

JALAIN — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmtc clan, situated in the lurbung valley, 
at the south of the valley. 

Elevation. — 2,70<i feet. 

Temperature. — 44° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 9, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants . — do . 

Fighting -men — 9. 

Water. — Good supply. 

Campi ng-gronn /. — U n li mited . 

Grazing . — 

Products . — 

Timber 
Harvests.— 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Carriage. — 20 coolies. 

Approaches. — Up easy open slopes from the Tin bung. 

JATRIK — 

The Manipur name for Chattik ( vide Chattik). 

JESSAMl or PUNGTAR KULEL — 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur, a few miles west of the 
junction of the Thetzirr and the Lanier. 

El e ratio n. — 4,000 feet. 

Temperature. — 55° at sunrise in January. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons, 
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Houses . — 200, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 800. 

Fighting -wen. — 200. 

Water. — Plentiful and good; one stream on the west of the village and two on 
the east. 

Camping-ground . — Sufficient for 3,000 men and transport, north of the village. 

Grazing . — Good. 

Products . — | 

Timber . — Vide page 71, Aphoma. 

Harvests . — 1 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 200 coolies. 

Approaches — U|» steep sides of hills from the Lanier, both on east and west. 
Light jungle on both roads. 

J 1 111- 

Coming from the west, the first river met with after leaving Lakipur is the 
Jiri, which forms the boundary between British and Manipur territory from 
its source to its termination in the Barak. The Jiri rises in the hills to the 
north-east of the Caehar district, and flows nearly due south until Godam 
ghaut is reached; here it makes a bend and flows west to Jiri Ghat, where 
the Government road crosses; making another bend here, it flows south 
again, and, after a course of about 1 2 miles, falls into the Barak river. From 
its junction with the Barak, it is said to be navigable for small boats for 
five days. In the dry weather the Jiri is fordable; it is also crossed by a 
propped foot-bridge of bamboo; during the rains a ferry-boat conveys pas- 
sengers across. The river is about 40 yards wide, and its bed is full of snags 
and trunks of trees. On the Manipur side of the Jiri commences a large 
and valuable area of dense forest, which extends on either side, but especially 
in a southerly direction, for many miles; this forest contains much valuable 
limber, india-rubber, &c. 

JItU— 

A Manipuri Thannah on the Oachar frontier, where the Caehar road crosses 
the river of that name. 

There is a rest-house for officers. 
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KABALONG— 

A peak on the range bounding the Muyangkhang and Tiki valleys on the 
west. 

KABYANG— 

id village, which, together with the village of Punjoong, covers 
Hii« f on r ^nghu from the west. 

chief, wkase name is Kabyang, is montri or minister of the tribal 
chief Tpn'ghu. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) (fide Chussad Kuki tribe.) 
KACMAI — 

A Tankul Naga village in Northern Manipur, at the source of the 
Thobal. 

Flcvati on . — 4, 60 0 feet. 

Temperature. — 36° at sunrise in January. 

Climate. — Ilcaltby at all seasons. 

Houses. — 60, Naga pattern. 

In h a t) i ia nts. — 2 , 100 . 

Fight i ng-moi. — • 60 . 

Water.— Scanty. 

( amp i ng -gro it ml. — \ 


Vide page 78, Charo. 


Grazing . — 

F rod nets.— 

Timber . — • 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — 10 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage.-— 00 coolies. 

Approaches. — Up easy open spurs from the east and south. 

KACHAO— 

A Tankul Naga village, situated at the head of the Nelekong Valley in 
North-east, Manipur. 

Elevation — i,400 feet. 

Tempera lure. — 8 6° at sunrise in February. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 25, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants — 100. 

Figk t ing -men. — 25. 

Water. — Plentiful on south and cast. 

Camping -gro n nd . — U uli anted . 

Grazing .— 

f Vide page 78, Charo. 

Harvests . — J 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Carriage. — 35 coolies. 

Approaches. — Along level piece of ground through of^en forest from the main 
plateau on the east. 

kachaupiiung— 

A peak at the head of the Chattik valley, having an elevation of 6,070 feet 
above the sea. 
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The road from Somrah to Chfittik ascends it from the north by a very 
gently sloping spur, but the southern descent is precipitous. 

There is sufficient water and camping. ground on the south side of, and a 
few hundred feet below, the peak for 500 men and transput. 

A very extended view on all sides is obtainable from the peak which was 
cleared by the Survey in 18bl. 

KAIENO — 

A Manipuri village, 13 miles from Implial, on theCaehar road. 

Elevation , — } 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate ) 

Houses.— 30, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 160, sepoy class. 

Figh ting-men . — 50. 

Wafer. — Scanty and indifferent. 

Cam pi ng -growl d . — 

Grazing . — 

Products.— Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Timber .— 

Harvests . — 

JAve-stock . — 60 cows, 15 buffaloes, 5 ponies. 

Carriage . — 30 carts, 5 ponies. 

Approaches . — Along the Cachar road. 

KAIHEPOVMAH— 

A Kolya Naga village, on the northern frontier, a mile east of the Maui- 
pur-Kohima road. 

Elevation.— 5,00h feet. 

Temperature. — 40° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 180, Naga patter 
Inhabitants . — 52 >. 

Figh ting -men . — 130. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Cam pivg-gro u nd . — 

Grazing 

Products.- fide page 80, llebubvotnah. 

Timber.— 

J far rests. — 

Livestock . — 150 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 130 coolies. 

Approaches— Along gently rising ridge froni Plimiamah on the west. Up a 
steep open hill-side from the south. 1 

KAfLKT— 

Anew Kuki village of the Simmte clan on the Manipur source of the 
Tipai river, Southern Manipur. 

Elevation . — 3,000 feet. 

Temperature. — 42° at sunrise in December. 

Climate .— Unhealthy from 1st Alay to 1st December. 

Houses. — 7, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabita tils. — 28 . 
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Fighting-men . — 7. 

Water . — Scanty. 

Camping -ground. — Very little clear ground. 

Grazing . — 

Products . — 

Timber . — 

Harvests . — 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Carriage. — 15 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not visited, but the village is situated in heavy fo.-est and the 
hills are steep. 


Vide page 77, Chanjang. 


KAI PH UNO — 

A Kolya Naga village, of the Ala ram clan, oil the range west of Karon g 
Thana, Manipur- Koliima road. 

Elevation . — 4,500 feet. 

Temperature. — 36° at sunrise. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 26, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 84. 

Fig h t i n g - m en. — 26. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Camping -ground. — Good and plentiful. (Jungle very open.) 

Grazing . — 

Products . — 

Timber . — 

Harvests . — 

Livestock. — 80 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 30 coolies. 

Approaches — Up easy slopes from the cast through very open jungle. 
KAI'lftMABI (THANA) — 

A village outlie Manipur-Kohima road, about 24 miles from the capital, 
situated on the top of a plateau. 

The thana is in a good position, is not comm a nded, but commands the 
road, and has a good view up the valley to the north. 

Defences , — It is not stockaded or defended in any way. 

Camping -ground . — There is unlimited and excellent camping-ground. 

Wider. — \V ater-su pply plenti ful. 

Supplies. — If the grass is burnt at a favourable time, there is in March 
sullieient grazing for 2,000 mules for one day. — {Lieut. Dun , 1SSI-S2.) 


Vide page 78, Charo. 


KAKSA— 

A Shan village on the NingMiee river. A steam- launch drawing 4 feet of 
water got up to this point, hub was stopped hy rapids. Above Kaksa 
small boats only arc used ; they are able to ascend to a point distant two 
months’ journey by water, one month by land. 

KALA NA'GA — 

A forest-clad range of hills between the Mukm and Barak Rivers, Western 
Manipur. 

KALA NAGA — 

A Manipuri stockade on the Manipur-Caehar road, just below the village 
of the same name. The stockade is placed on a spur, where the road bends 
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round and becomes very narrow- It quite commands the road and the 
approach from the west for 800 yards. It is about 40 yards square, is not 
itself commanded except from the village, and is usually kept in repair.* Tlie 
garrison consists of 1 officer, 1 non-com missioned officer, aud 10 sepoys. 


KAL A NAGA— 

A Kaujmi Naga village on the Cacliar road, between the Mukru and 
Harak Rivers. 

JCL'Vation.— 3,400 feet above the sea. 

Houses. — About 7 5, Naga pattern. 

/ n It a 0 it a u ts . — 300. 

Fighting-wen.—— 75. 

Water . — Scanty below the village on the east. 

Camping-ground . — Scattered bits of level ground east of the village. 




) ide page 78, Cliaro. 


(hazing . — 

Prod nets . — 

Timber . — 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry and a few metna. 

Cat n ‘age . — 1 00 coolies. 

Approaches. — Up easy slope from the south through the Manipuri stockade 
Up steep open path from the east. 


KALASOM— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tank ul pattern, about 5/ 00 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 40 houses. 

Camping-ground. — There should be ground available in the terraced lice fields. 
Inhabitants — The inhabitants belong to the’ north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population of whom 40 may be fighting-men. 

ThcTnost influential man is Yaniang; he is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; imim in December. 

Ln;, -stock. — Pigs, poultry, ami a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 4u men and women. 

TimOet\ — Oaks and firs plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun, 


KALAY— 

'the most southerly of the four districts to the east of the Xing! hoe. It 
is governed by the A lining Woon, who resides at Aloung. 

K AL1I AXG KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tanked pattern, about 5,00(1 feet 
above the sca-levd. There are 150 houses. 

Camping-jrvv.iid . — There should be ground available for camping in terraced 
rice-fields. 

inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to tjie north-eastern subdivision of fbe 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 750, of whom 150 may hi fight im'-umn. 
The nv»st influential man is Kongyana, who is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all searons. 

Supplies.— lvice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing Principal grains are rice 
and imim. Firewood plentiful. Arum, pumpkins, yams. Jiice harvest iu 
November; mum in Dfcendier. 
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Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 150 men and women. 
limber . — Oaks and firs plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun, 1831.) 

KALHANG-KUNAO— 

A Taukul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea- level. There are 0 0 houses. 

Camping-ground. — There should be camping-ground available in terraced rice- 
fields. 

Inhabitants. —The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 300, of vfiom 60 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons., 

Supplies. — Kice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Kice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs.— Dun, 1881.) 

KAM BANG (Tf CAN A 

A small Manipm frontier poet, forming one of the second line of defences, 
situated ‘20 miles tvom Yang* -fokpi in the Yomadoung range, 4,C>0() feet 
above the sea-level, on th** spnr coming down from the K am bang peak, 
in a slight hollow. There is no stockade or defences of any kind. 

Camping -ground . — A regiment could find camping-ground on the south-east, 
but. would have to clear away much brushwood. 

Approaches. — The road from the wccX would thoroughly command the post if 
the. forest were cleared. Only a few yards of the eastern approach can be 
seen, owing to some mounds, which would materially assist and advance from 
that quarter. 

Defence and Attack. — Thick forest jungle comes close up to the huts on every 
side but the east-south-east, where there is a large piece of open grass. 

Since the Kongal outrage, the direct road to Tamoo has been closed and is 
now quite overgrown with brushwood. On the peak of the same name, a 
signal-station might be formed, from which to communicate with Mungsa, 
Tamoo, and any point between Sawamba and Kongang. 

Water. — Small supply close to the t liana on the north ; a better supply 
to the south, but far down the hill-side. 

Garrison.— -The garrison consists of one jamadar, one havildar, and six 
sepoys. 

A much better site for a stockade could easily be selected, the position 
being naturally a commanding one and of considerable importance. — [Lieut. 
Dun , 1881-82; F hag re, 1882.) 

KAMBA'NG — 

A peak on the watershed between the Manipur and Kubbo valleys. Elevation 
5,282 feet above the sea. Route iNo. VII passes close under it, 

KAMBASOL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the tea-level. There are 12n houses. 

Camping ground. — There should be camping-ground available in the terraced 
rice-fields. 
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Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Nagalribe. Population 600, of whom 120 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Konkeibah, who is friendly. 

‘ Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — A small supply of water to south of village. 

Supplies.— Kice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mufti in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 120 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 

KA MBIRONG — 

A Manipur thannah and stockade on the Manipur-Oachar road. 

It is situated at the top of the rise from the Barak river, where the road 
passes between two elevated portions of the spcr. 

It blocks the road without commanding it, and is itself commanded on 
north and south-east. 

The stockade is kept in god8 repair and the garrison consists of 1 native 
officer, 1 non-commissioned officer, and 15 sepoys. 

There is a bungalow for officers on the high part of the spur north of the 
stockade, whence an extensive view can be obtained towards the west. 

KAMHAU — 

A hill district south of Manipur, where the Sukti Kukis are settled. 

KAMHAU— . 

A Ruki tribe, colled also Sukti and Wite by the Manipuris, and Khyen 
(pronounced Chiu) by the Burmese. (Vide Kuki.) 

KAMPA— 

A small Naga (Tankul) village, two miles north of the Charo Peak, on 
the western edge of the Kubbo valley. 

Elevation. — 2,700 feet. 

Temperature . — 44° at sunrise in February. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses.— 5, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 20. 

Fighting-wen. — 5. 

Water. — Scanty. 

Camping-ground. — None. 

Crazing . — 

Products . — 

Timber.— 

Harvests.— 

Carriage . — 8 coolies. 

Approaches. — Not personally visited, but apparently a steep rise along a spur 
from the west. 

KANGBOM (THANNAH)— 

A Manipur frontier post, forming one of the second line, situated in the 
Yomadoung hills, on the Ingorob-Kongal route, at a. distance of one-third 
of a day's journey from the Maglang river. 

Camping •ground . — A force of 400 men might encamp at that part of the spur 
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on which the thannah is situated, which rises in front near the village of 
Konggum. The village is out of sight at about 800 yards distance. 
Approaches. — The thannah commands the Kongal road and also a road to the 
Kubbo valley, which comes out opposite Tap, and by which Kangbom is 
only one day's journey from the Kubbo valley. It would be most easily 
approached by an attacking force from the west by the Manipur road. 
Defences. — It is stockaded with small logs, not in very good repair, outside 
which there is a fence covered with pointed bamboos. 

Surrounding Country. — The ridge in front of the stockade is very narrow, and 
it could be made a strong position. It is commanded by the hill behind it 
on the east. 

Good station from which to signal to Makku peak. 

The jungle has been cleared away to a considerable distance on all sides. 
Garrison. — The garrison consists of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, one kavildar, and 
20 sepoys. 

Water. — Water is procured from a little way down the hill on the south side 
of the spur. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

KANG-GUM— 

A very small Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, 3/00 
feet above the sea-level ; about 800 yards from Kangbom thannah on the 
Ingorok-Kongri route. There are but two houses. 

Camping -ground. — Camping-ground for 4U0 men between the village and 
Kangbom thannah. 

Approaches . — The village is out of sight of the thannah, and does not command 
either the road passing north to Kongal or that passing south to the Kubbo 
valley. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 10, of whom 2 may be fighting men. 
Ako is friendly. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply of water close to village. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For cooly purposes, 2 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and other kinds ; no firs. — {Lieut. Dun y 1881-82.) 

KANG-Ol — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level; situated on the road to Chattik via Poshing, near the 
Nunshangkong river. There are 120 houses. 

* The valley ia most Camping -ground. — There is sufficient camping ground 
tanning, 6,000 feet f 0 r a regiment in the valley below the village. * 
bove the sea, with a 
meandering stream 
. fringed with willows and 
wild pears ; the hills are 
covered with fin and rho- 
dodendron. — (i7. John- 
Hone.) 
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Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 600, of whom 120 may be fighting-men. 
Kongshangba and Allah have much influence and are both friendly. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water.— Plentiful supply of water. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. No grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock .- — Pigs, poultry, a few buffaloes, and metna. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 120 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks and firs .—{Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

KANG-OI— 

A very small Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 
4,000 feet above the sea-level. There are but two houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
10, of whom 3 may be fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to eud of 
October. 

Water. — Fairly good supply of water. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Indian-corn, rice, mum, and 
chayan. Kire-wood plentiful. Arum, beans, pumpkins, and plantains. 
Harvest in November aud early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

T* a:* sport . — For coolie purposes, 3 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun> 1881-82.) 

KANJUP — w 

A small Cliiru village on the range of hills forming the western boundary 
of the valley. 

The summer residence of the Political Agent is situated close to this 
village, 

• 6,170 feet by survey. Elevation.— SfiOU* feet above the sea. 

Temperature. — 34° at sunrise in December. 

Climate , — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 20, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 80. 

Fighting -men. — 20. 

Water. — Scanty at the village. 

Camping-ground.— None at the village. 

Note. — T here is plenty of excellent water, camping-ground, and a firewood reserve at 
the foot of the range where the ascent to this village commences. 

Grazing.— 

Products.— 

Timber.— 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Carriage . — 30 coolies. 

Approaches — Up a very steep open slope from the east. By a narrow path 
along steep hill-sides from the west and north. 

KANTI (KAMPTI)— 

The most northerly of the four districts along the Ningthee. Kanti (or 
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Kampti, as the Assamese call it) is two months* journey by river or one 
month by land from Thoung-thwoot (Samjok). It is governed by a Shah 
Tsawbwa, who is more independent than those of the other districts, owing 
to the distance of his capital from Mandalay. He pays a visit to Mandalay 
once in two or three years. — (Phayre, 1882.) 

KAPRANG— 

A Tankul Naga village situated on the eastern slopes of the Nongmaiching 
hill. 

Elevation .— 3,500 feet. 

Temperature . — 36° at sunrise in February. 

Climate.— XI nhealtliy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 10, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 40 , 

Fighting -men . — 1 0. 

Water . — Scanty. 

Camping-ground. — Enough for 200 men. 

Grazing . — 

Products.— 

Timber.— 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Carriage. — 15 coolies. 

KARAM— 


Vide page 78, Charo. 


A Manipuri village, on the old' bourse of the Imphal river, just below its 
junction with the Iril. 

Elevation . — 

f gangai. 


Elevation . — 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Chan<; 
Climate . — j 


Houses 50, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 250, sepoy class. 

Fighting -men. — 50. 

Water.— 

Ca mp ing-groun d.- 
G razing. — 

Products . — 

Timber - - 
Harvest . — J 

Live-stock. — 100 bullocks and cows, 75 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 50 carts, 25 boats. 

Approaches . — By a good mule path along the banks of the river from north 
and south. 


Vide page 77, Changangai. 


KARAO — 

A forest-clad range, the highest peak of which is 6,457 feet above the sea, 
between the Thobal and the Iril rivers. 

KARMAKARAKUL— 

KARONG (THANA)— 

A Manipur tliana between Mayang Kltang and Meitheipham on the road 
to Kohima. 

Camping-ground ’ — There is unlimited good camping-ground. 
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Defences.-— The thana is not stockaded. It is commanded oti the east and 
west at about 600 yards, otherwise its position is naturally very strong, 
being situated on the fiat end of a spur which comes down from the hills to 
the east of it. 

Water. — Good supply of water. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881S2.) 

G rdzi ng. — Good. 

Karong in the Manipuri language means u fork of a river.” There is a 
cam ping- ground of the same name on the Lanier river. 

KASSOM— 

A precipitous rocky range of hills bounding what is known as the Ch&ttik 
valley on the east. It is in reality a southern spur sent dtfwn from 
Kachaophung peak and has been cut off from its natural prolongation, the 
Angoching range, by the Nampagna river. 

Its highest peak lias an elevation of 6,543 feet. 

North of the Napanga river, this range now forms the boundary between 
Manipur and Burma. — {Col. Johnstone, 1881 ; Lieut . Dun , 1881-82.) 

KASSOM-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, on the western face of 
the Kassorn ridge, about 5,000 feet above the sea-level. There are 60 
houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 300, of whom 60 may be fighting-men. 
Kongyambah has much influence and is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Itice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Forage plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs.— [Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

KASS0M-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern on the eastern face 
of the Kassorn ridge, about 4,500 feet above the sea-level. There are 25 
houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 125, of whom 25 may be fighting-men. 
Mungshiba and Maro have much influence and are friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock .* — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 25 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks ; no firs. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

KASSONG— 

A small Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, situafed in tho 
Huerok hills, above 3,000 feet above the sea-level, on the Thobal-Taap 
route, containing 5 houses. 

Camping-ground.— Camping-ground in rice-fields. 
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Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 25, of whom 5 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 

Water. — Scanty supply of^ater. 

Supplies, — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock, — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber.— Oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 

KASSOW— 

A small Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern ; about 3,000 
feet above the sea-level. There are 1 0 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting men. 
The chief's name is Thodai-chouba. Pheiomatol has much influence. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos, a few oaks, and tirs ; other kinds plentiful. 

(Lieut. Dun , 1881.) 

KASSUNG— > v , 

A small Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 
feet above the sea-level. There are 5 houses. 

Camping -ground . — A little camping-ground at either end of the village. 

Approaches. — Along almost level spur from both east and west, with no 
natural difficulties. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western subdivision of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 25, of whom 5 are fighting-men. Maraba 
has much influence, and is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 

* October. 

Water . — Scanty supply of water. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock . —Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut, Dun, 1881.) 

KAUPUM— 

A peak a mile south of the Cachar road. It forms the western wall of the 
Kaupum plateau, and lies on the left bank of the Irang river. 

Elevation .— 6,2(J0 feet. 

It would form an excellent signalling station, and would connect Kala 
Naga and any point on the Laimatol range. The plains of Cachar are* 
visible from it. 
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KAUPUM— 

A Kauptii Naga village, situated just below the peak of the same name, 
and 3,000 feet above the Kaupum plateau ou the west. 

Elevation . — 5,600 feet. 

Temperature.— 38° at sunrise in January. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Homes. — Forty-eight, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — One hundred and ninety-two. 

Fighting -men. — Fifty. 

Water. — Very scanty, below the village on the east. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient clear and level ground close to the village for 
200 men. 

Grazing . — 

Products . — 

Timber.— 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — Thirty buffaloes, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — Seventy coolies. 

Approaches — Up very steep open slopes from the east, in parts precipitous ; 
from the west, up precipitous hill-side through jungle; from the north, along 
a narrow ridge, very steep in some places ; from the south, along a narrow 
ridge, very steep in some places. 

KAUPUM— 

An elevated plateau on the Cachar-Manipur road between the Irang and 
Laimatak rivers. 

It is perfectly flat, surrounded by steep, jungle-covered, and in some 
places precipitous, hills ; measures 4 miles in length from north to south, 
and 2 miles in average breadth from east to west. 

Two-thirds of its surface is under rice cultivation, the remainder being 
covered with grass and reed jungle. 

At intervals along the surrounding hills there are small Kaupui villages, 
each perched upon a peak somewhat difficult to ascend, and the inhabitants 
of which till the fields on the plateau. 

The surface of the plateau is 2,400 feet above the sea, 2,000 feet higher than 
the bed of the Irang, and 1 ,400 feet higher than the bed of the Laimatak river. 

The ring of hills which encloses it varies from 2,600 feet above the sea 
at the point where the Cachar road enters on the northwest to the Kaupum 
peak, 6,200 feet above the sea. The general run of the ridge is about 4,000 
feet above the sea. 

The sluggish stream which drains it cuts an exit for itself through a 
ridge of rock at the south side of the surrounding ring of hills, and thence 
drops down in a succession of falls through a narrow gorge with precipitous 
sides to the Irang river. 

It resembles very closely the Manipur valley on a small scale, and may be 
compared to a flat-bottomed basin. 

Viewed from the village of Nungba, it presents the appearance of a huge 
natural fortress, barring the approach to Manipur. 

The western entrance is placed at the head of a re-entering angle at the 
north-western corner. 

From this point southwards the outer face presents a series of precipices, 
alternating with steep earth slopes covered with the densest jungle. 
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Northwards, though not precipitous, the hill-sides are exceedingly steep 
and clothed with thick forest and undergrowth. 

The Laimntak and Irang rivers form a moat on three sides, but are, during 
the cold weather, easily fordable once or twice in every mile of their course* 

The Laimatok, indeed, is fordable almost at any point. 

The high road, as before stated, enters at the north-west corner. 

After crossing the Irang (350 feet above the sea), it ascends a spur, at 
first easy, but becoming steeper higher up. 

For the last 1,000 feet it zig-zags up the steep face of the hill through 
thick bamboo jungle and enters at a comparatively low saddle (2,600 feel 
above the s&i) . 

The ground is precipitous on either side of the entrance, and a line of 
stockade work has been erected across it. Behind the line of stockade is a 
Manipuri post of observation, which consists of one house surrounded by a 
weak stockade and garrisoned by four or five sepoys under a non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

East and west of the entrance are tlie Kaupui Naga villages of Lilonong 
(from which the post takes its name) and Tuyang ; both are out of sight of 
the entrance. Between the entrance ami each village the ndge is very 
narrow (at some points not more than 1 0 feet broad), with a precipitous 
drop on each side. 

The high road, after crossing the rim of the basin, zig-zags down the 
inner side, passing below the Political Agent's rest-house, and follows 
the nothern edge of the plateau. Midway across, it passes through a 
stockade horn work thrown out in front of the Kaupum thannah. 

This post has a garrison of 1 officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, and 
20 sepoys; is defended by a stockade in good order and a water ditch, 15 
feet broad and 4 feet deep. 

The road, on touching the hills on the east, ascends gradually along the 
inner side of the basin at an easy gradient, passes below the village of 
Loan^lo, and crosses at an elevation of 

This entrance is not ( 1 885) defended artificially, but the ground is very 
favourable for resistance to an approach from either side. 

On the plateau itself a force of 5,000 men could get ample camping- 
ground, water, and grazing for its transport, at any season of the year, and 
water from it is available at the southern end, where the stream falls down 
4o the level of the Irang valley. * ^ 

There is plenty of excellent timber, including oak and bamboo, and 
abundant grass for making huts. It possesses an excellent signal station in 
•the Kaupum peak, situated on the western sidaand visible from any point 
.along the eastern interior edge. 

Besides the main road, four ftaths enter the Kaupum basin, — one on the 
south side close by the exit of the stream, another opposite Mukhti, a 
third opposite Nungba. 

All three come straight up the face of the hill, and ladders have to be 
used in several places. Each could be defended by a dozen men against a 
regiment; 

The fourth path leads from Nongnaug village to Loanglo, and though 
difficult gives the assailant a more even chance with the defender. 

The main approach along the high road is commanded for the last 600 yards. 

If the road were quitted and a direct ascent through the jungle attempted, 
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it would be impossible to keep the men in hand, and the last 100 feet of the 
ascent is everywhere almost precipitous. 

Should a party succeed in gaining the crest, it would find itself on a 
narrow ridge ; in front a very steep hill-side, covered with jungle and planted 
with pangies (bamboo spikes stuck into the ground by way of obstacles) , 
a descent over which must inevitably result in disorganization. 

Turning to right or left along the ridge, it would encounter villages with 
stockaded entrances, commanding narrow open approaches with precipitous 
sides. . 

If all the approaches above detailed be found to be guarded, the best 
alternative that can be suggested by the present writer would bp to continue 
up the valleys of the Irang and the Laimatak. The latter flows in a wide 
open valley, almost free from jungle, and the position could thus be turned 
without much difficulty. An opposing force loo would have to fight on 
equal terms with respect to ground. 

KAUPUM— 

A stream draining the Kaupum plateau, between the Irang and the 
Laimatak. It affords the best water-power in Manipur, and from its 
situation close to the Cachar road it may prove useful in the future. It 
has never yet (1885) been utilised. 

KEK-KA — 

A village on the Ava-Kendat route, containing about 90 houses. Level road 
over plain, — 

Water, — Sufficient. 

Supplies , — Cattle numerous; extensive cultivation. 

KEMUM— 

A village on the Ava-Kendat route, containing about 50 houses, at a dis- 

. tance of one day's cart travelling from Moung-yaum. Road good, 
KENDAT (G END AT)— 

A town called by the Burmese Nat-Kyoungaung-Myo, on the left bank of 
the Ningthee river, immediately opposite to Sanayachil Gh&t (about latitude 
£3° 46' and longitude 95° 4;i'), from whence is the principal pass into the 
Kubbo and Manipur valleys. There are about J00 houses. 

Defences: Garrison . — This was formerly a Burmese frontier post, with a 
stockade of solid teak, without ditch or outer earth-works, and was garrisoned 
by a considerable force ; but the stockade was burnt early in February 1882 
by a fire which also destroyed a great part of the town ; and since the 
Burmese standing army has been disbanded, there has been no garrison. 

Communications, — Specially constructed trading steamers belonging, to the 
King of Burma have been brought up at all times of the year to Kend&t, 
The Burma Trading Company are also building vessels with the same 
object. The town is on the route from Tamoo to Ava ; the road, however 
is bad in places. The Khamhat Woon, who governs the Khambat district, 
resides here. — (Lieut. Dun, 1861-82.) 

KENGMAL — 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river, not far from its junction with the 
lmphal. 

Elevation,-— | 

Temperature > Tide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate.— ) 
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Homes.— 2L, Manipur! pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men .—25 . 

Water.— Plentiful. 

Camping -ground.— 

Products . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Timber * — - 
Harvest.— 

Live-stock. — 50 cows, 27 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — -25 carts. 

Approach— 'Ey good male-path along the Thobal river from north and south. 
KENGOt— 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level. There are 50 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 250, of whom 75 may be fighting-men. 
The chief’s name is Chunghin, and he has most influence. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
oorn, job’s-tears, rice, and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
yams, and sugarcane. Rice harvest in November; mum in December; 
other crops, November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 75 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly small bushy oaks. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881.) 

KHAMBAT— 

One of the four districts to the east of the Ningthee. It is governed by the 
Khambat or Khan-pat Woon. Bounded on the north by Samjokj the 
village of Mentha is the boundary . — (P hay re, 1882.) 

A town (called by the Burmese Khan-pat) situated in the Kubbo valley, 
on the road from Sanayachil Gh&t to Tamoo and Manipur. The Khambat 
Woon derives his title from this ancient town ; his jurisdiction extends to 
the Noajeree hills, three days’ journey north of Kendat, and south to 
Moukadan-Myo. He resides at Kendat. 

KHAMROIKONG — 

One of the streams of the Somrah basin. It is simply a mountain stream, 
and fordable anywhere. 

KHARAN— 

A village in Manipur, 3 miles beyond Ingorok on the Manipur- Kongal road. 
Camping-ground. — There is a small camping-ground. 

Approach.— The road from the west ascends a steep spur up to the village. 
Signal Station . — To the north of the village there is a peak where a signal 
st&tjop might be placed to communicate with Manipur city. 

Water .— A small supply. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

KHARMA— 

A Manipuri village, 4 miles from Imphal on the Cachar road. 

Elevation . — 

Te mperature . — 

Climate . — 
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Houses . — 60, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 30(>, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — 60. 

Water . — 

Ca mp i n g -ground . — 

pZducts— nde P a S c 77 ' Cllan » an - ai - 

Timber.— 

Harvest . — 

Livestock. — 120 cows, 90 buffaloes. 

Carriage.— carts. 

Approaches — By Cachar road from north and south. 

KHAYANG PHUNG— 

A twin peak to Kachauphung. Elevation 9,295 feet. A path leads over the 
top connecting Manipur and the Somrali valley. There is a little water 
and camping-ground close to the top of the peak. 

KHEBICH1NG — 

A small Kaupni Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

KHETRI LIKAIE — 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river, south of Yarapok and north of the 
Thobal villages, 
j Elevation . — 

Climate . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Temperature . — ) 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — 25. 

Water.— 

Camping-ground 

Products.— ^ Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Timber . — 

Harvest . — 

Livestock. — Fifty cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — Twenty-five carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule- path along either bank of the Thobal from north 
and south. 

KHOMBAON— 

A small Manipuri village in the north-west portion of the valley, about 
7 miles west of Imphal. 

KHOMJOM — 

A peak (elevation 5,985 feet) bounding the upper portion of the course of 
the Iril on the east. 

KHONDANG— 

A small Kaupni village in North-West Manipur. 
KHONDANG-KONKAIBA — 

A small Kaupui village in North-West Manipur 
KIIONGA KONG — 

A small Chiru village in North-West 
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K I 1 ONGNAPATH — 

A small Kaupui Naga village at the northern end of the valley, 4 miles 
south of Sengmail. 

KHONJIRON— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

KHONSAN KONG— 

A small Koireng village in North-West Manipur, 0 miles from Sengmail, 
the first stage on the Kohima road. 

KHOTHH— 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
200, of whom 00 may be fighting-men. The chief’s name is Kowpam. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice* straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains, Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and ebay an. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and beginning of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — ( Lien L Dan , lS81- L -2.) 

khCngnOng— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated in the valley of the 
Manipur source of tin* Tipai stream on the western side. 

Elevation. — 3,000 feet above the son,. 

Temperature. — 42° at sunrise in December. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from 1st May to December. 

Houses. — One hundred, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants . — Fou r h und red . 

Pig ft ling -men . — One hundred, many of whom possess guns. 

Water.— 

Co nip ing - ground . — 

Products . — 

Timber . — 

Harvests.— 

Crazing . — 

Livestock. — Thirty mctnn, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — Two hundred coolies. 

Headman . — Punklibn, friendly, — a chief of some consequence among the 
Simmte. 

KIIUNHO — 

The south-eastern peak of the mass of mountain better known under the 
name of Japvo. 

It has an elevation o* 1 8,809 fo«*t above the sea and is surrounded by 
steep, precipitous cliffs. It is called Tathazo by the Angamis. 

KHUNKU— 

A (/him village at the northern end of the Manipur valley just above 
Sengmail on the west. 
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KHUNTAK— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, 3,000 feet above the 
sea-level. There are 16 houses. 

Camping -ground. — There are sufficient camping-ground for 200 men and their 
coolies. 

Approaches. — Very steep approaches, both from above and below the village. 
Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga trilie. Population 80, of whom 10 are fighting-men. The 
most influential man is lroikungba. 

It is situated close to the Kongal thannah road, just above the Mdglang 
river. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Plentiful supply close to village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, yams, and arum. Rice 
harvest in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 1 6 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos, oaks, and other timber. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

KHUNTAK-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 1 00 houses. 

Cam ping -ground. — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabit 'inis . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 500, of whom 100 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Heising, who is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, yams, and arum. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks and firs. — {Lieut. l)uu y 1881-82.) 

It is situated on the Kongal thannah road. 

KHURKAL— 

A Manipuri village at the northern end of the valley west of the Kohima 
road. 

KHYANG — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level. There arc 8 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to north-eastern section of the Tankul 
Naga tribe. Population 40, of whom 8 may be lighting-men. The 
most influential man is Lemio, who is friendly. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
Octol>er. 

Supplies — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood pic tiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pig3 and poultry. 
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Transport.— For coolie purposes, 8 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, and other trees plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 .) 

KII YUN-DW.UN (pronounced “ Chin-dwin ”). 

The Burmese name for the Ningthee. {Vide Ningthee.) 

K.1IYENS (pronounced “Chins”). 

The Burmese word for all hill tribes, but applied more particularly to the 
JSukti Kukis. ( / V^VSukti.) 

KIAM — 

A Manipuri village on the Marakhon stream, 6 miles due west of Imphal. 

J KIGWEMA — 

An Angami village on the road from Phunamah to Kohima, containing 
100 houses. 

Caw piny -ground . — Plenty of camping-ground in terraced rice-fields. 
Appmarhes — Along a ridge about ‘ZOO yards broad, on a level with the village, 
from the west. There is no natural or artificial obstacle. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are 
divided into the four following subdivisons, viz., Kamema, Makuma, 
JVIeraina, and Kiphoma. Population 050, of whom I9<) are light ing-inen. 
There is no chief or headman, but the most influential man is Kasakre. 

( I •mute . — The elimate is healthy at all seasons. 

J! afer . — Plentiful supply close under village on the north side. 
tin ppl its. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and chayan. llatlier moderate supply of firewood. Pumpkins and 
arum. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock .— Cows in large numbers, pigs, and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 190 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Very little fir or oak \ small pollarded alders ; bamboos scarce. 

(Lie Hi. bun, 18$ 1-82.) 

KIGWEMA— 

A ridge and peak near Japvo peak. The ridge is “crossed by the Phunamah. 
Kohima road just above the village of the same name. The peak rises on the 
west of the road and shows a bare precipitous face ; it is separated from the 
Viswerua peak by a densely-wooded gorge. — (Lieut. Dun, 18S1-&2.) 

KIPH1MI — 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur, at the head of the B tzar valbw. 

Taupe* n In ~ Or av wturfac in January. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Hausr*- -One liutidfi .1, Naga p.uh-m. 

In ha bit ••• v. — Four hundred, wild and unsettled. 

Fujhtinj-. iru . — i )ne hundred. 

// «//« /*. — Scanty'. 

(\impfn;f-tjr<'” a L — Seamy, nr, less fields have been kept unflooded. Sufficient 
for ZOO men and trau^pori. 

Grazing. — b ; - »r. 

Dr^J -A- - ) 

7'imW.- - V l id. page 78, Cha.ro. 
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Carriage . — One hundred and fifty coolies. 

KIRIHONG — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level. There are 20 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 10U, of whom 20 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, and other trees plentiful.-* [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

KLAYA — 

A subdivision of the Marring Naga tribe. 

KODAI — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte elan in the valley of the Manipur, 
sources of the Tipai river. 

Elevation. — 3,000 feet. 

Temperature . — 42° at sunrise in December. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 20, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 80. 

Fig hi ing-men . — 20. 

Hater . — 

Camp i ng -ground. — 

Product#'- Vide P a S e 77 • Changangai. 

Timber . — 

Harvests.— 

Live-stock — Pigs and poultry* possibly two or three metna. 

Carriage. — 30 coolies. 

Approaches. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

KODAN— 

A village containing 40 or 50 houses on the road from Tamoo toward* 
Mandalay. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

KOHIMA— 

An Angami village, built after the usual Angami pattern, 5,000 feet above 
the sea-level; containing 1,300 houses. 

Camping-ground.— Plenty of camping-ground in terraced rice-fields. 

Approaches. — The village is approached by a rough road up an easy slope 
from the west, the road in parts being commanded by the village. It is 
not artificially defended. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe and are 
divided into seven subdivisions, viz., Hepoma, Hurisama, Siama, Puchat- 
sama, Rusuma, Dakusuma, and Setenoma. Population 4,500, of whom 
1,300 are fighting-men. There is no chief or headman, but the most in- 
fluential men are Ung-loo, Hos-ale, and Nisamo. 
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Climate.— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Several springs round the village, but the total amount is very small. 
8n /plies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and chayan. Rather moderate supply of firewood. Arum and pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stocks — Cows in large numbers, pigs, and poultry. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 1,300 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Very little fir or oak ; only small pollarded alders ; bamboos 
scarce. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

KOHIMA— 

The head -quarter station of the Naga hills district. 

The civil officers consist of a Deputy and Assistant Commissioner and a 
Surgeon. 

A battalion of Assam Light Infantry is stationed here and a battalion 
(600 men) of Frontier Police commanded by two British officers. 

There is not as yet (1885) any stockade or fort. 

Houses have been built for all officers, botli civil and military. 
Communications. — There are good roads to Manipur and the Assam valley 
suitable for mule carriage, and ono is now being made to Khonoma. 

Two miles of the road to Manipur is a cart-road and the remainder of the 
trace is quite suitable for wheeled traffic. A. cart-road trace to the Assam 
plain is now being laid out. 

There is a terminal telegraph station at Kohima connected with India 
through Assam, and a weekly post runs to Manipur. 

The station is situated on an open saddle between the village of Kohima, 
than which it is some bOO feet, lower in elevation, and the peak of t'oli- 
vadzo, a. projecting bluff of the main mass of mountain known as Japvo. 

KOTRISNC* — 

A subdivision of the Koni Kuki tribe. Mr. Dumant, kite Political Agent of 
Manipur, and afterwards of the Naga hills, classes the Koirengs as Kukis by 
their language, they formerly having been classed as Nagas. lie writes : — 

“ The Kokvngs :uv a Mnali and insignificant tribe dwelling in eight small villages situate 
on the bills north of tins valley of Manipur. They inhabit 120 houses, and number 
about (>00/' 

KOKSHAI — 

A small Manipur village in the centre of the valley. The Raja's elephants 
graze in the vicinity. 

Elevation . — 

Climate . — > Fide page 77, Cliangangai. 

Temperature . — j 

Houses. — 20, Manipur pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 100, sepoy clas3. 

Fighting-men. — 20, 

Camping -ground. — Unlimited (if grass jungle be cleared) between 1st December 
and 1st April. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Grazing.— O ood. 

• This is a mistake, though a very natural one. There are two tribes of Koirengs bearing the 
same name, but entirely distinct; ono tribe is of the old Kuki stock, and its members are scattered 
here and there iu the hills bordering the valley. 
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Product*.— A 

Timber - > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Harvests . — ) 

Live-stock. — 40'cows, 30 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 20 carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule- path from the north from central valley road 
branching off at Maiyang, Implial bazaar. 

By banks of Nambol river from Bishanpur (Lamlangtong) between 1st 
January and 1st April. 


KOKSH1NGH-KULEL — 

A Manipuri village in the south-east portion of the valley, 2 miles from 
the Aimol-Moray route just before it reaches Pallel. 

Elevation . — j 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 45, Manipur pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 225 Loi.* 

Fighting •men. — 45 . 

Water . — 

Grazing . — 

Products Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Timber , — 

Harvests . — 

Camping -ground. — Good and unlimited all the year round along foot of low 
hi Us on the south and west. 

Livestock. — U0 cows, i) 7 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 45 carts, 45 coolies. 

Approaches — By '.mail paths from the Anno] road, pmr.tirable only in Un cold 
weather. By a good path ahv:i\> open from i h*- Slmgunu road, crossing 
low ridge half a mile from the village. 


KOK S IT 1 N G 11 - K U N AO — 

A Manipuri (Loi) village in the south corner of the valley, about 12 miles 
north of Shugume. 


Elevation.-— 4 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 


Homes. — 40, Manipuri pattern. 
Inhabitants. — 200 (iron-workers) 
Figh ti ng- men . — 40 
Water, 

Grazing 

Camping -ground* 


(/l.ll l/- t/CO tif • "X . 

) 

zing.— > Fit 

ping -ground . — j 


Vide page 77, Changangai. 


* They were Lois, but now call themselves Hindoos, having some time since 1867 been adopted 
into the Hindoo community by the Raja, and they give themselves all the airs of Hiudoos. — (/. 
Johnstone , 1S85.) 

The others are the remnants of a once powerful and numerous tribe allied to the Northern 
Nngas, more closely to the Murams. They now inhabit eiplit small villages near Kuithem&bi, but 
their former quarter is shown by the many b« chive-shaped cairns elected by their ancestors and 
scattered over the grassy slopes in the neighbourhood of the road, hetweeu Sengnial and Mayang 
Khaug, chiefly near Kaitheumbi. M’Cullocli says that they were great road-makers, and that 
many hill-roods cut by them are still to be seen. — (J. Johnstone , 1885.) 
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Products . — 

Timber . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Harvests.— J 

Live-stock . — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 40 carts, 40 coolies. 

Approaches . — By a narrow path through grass jungle and rice-fields from the 
Shugume road. 

KOLAO— 

A very small Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 

3.500 feet above the sea-level, containing 4 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
20, of whom 6 may be tighting-men. Headman, Moddon. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains, Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry ; 10 metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — {Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 

KOLONGTEN— 

A very small Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 

8.500 feet above the sea-level, containing 5 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
25, of whom 7 may he fighting-men. Headman, Miran. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.—* For coolie purposes, 5 mr>n and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — [Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

KOLYA— 

One of the Naga tribes [vide Naga). 

kOmgAng— 

KOM-KUKIS— 

A division of the Kuki tribe. They are scattered about the bills near the 
Manipur valley. 

KOMENA1LEN G PA — 

A small Chiru village on the western slope of Kaupru peak in North- 
Western Manipur. 

KOMYANG— 

A new Kuki village of the Singsou clan, situated on the Kailam range, 
south-east of the Knupurn plateau. 

Elevation . — 8,500 to 4,500 feet. 

Houses . — About 80, Kuki pattern. 

Water . — Probably scanty. 

Camping-ground . — N o. 

Products, 8fc . — Vide page 77, Chanjang. 
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Headman . — Yamchung, believed to be unfriendly. 

This village has come from the Lusliai country, and has not yet been 
brought under the influence of civilization. 

KONGAL (THANA) — 

A Manipur frontier post, forming one of the third or outer line along the 
eastern edge of the Yumadoung range. The thana is situated on the broad 
flat end oi* a spur about 30 feet above the level of the valley. This portion 
of the Yumadoung hills is called by the Burmans the Malian range. The 
new thana, like the old one which was burnt by the Surnjok people in 
December 1877, is close to the Nammea stream, and faces the east, being 
only a few hundred yards from the northern boundary of the Kubbo 
valley. Kongal Thana has always been well within the Manipur boundary, 
whether by the line of Pemberton's map or the strict letter of the treaty 
of 1831. It was established some 15 years ago to keep the Laliupa Tankuls 
in check. 

Camping -ground. — There is any amount of camping-ground. 

Defence and attack, — The stockade is between (50 and 70 yards square, with 
flanking defences. It is composed of two or three rows of timbers 6 inches 
to 1 foot in diameter, most of which arc rotten. They are not bound 
together. On the north, south, and west sides, stakes projecting 1 foot 
6 inches above the ground have been driven in a few inches apart, funning 
a good obstacle. 

Surrounding Country. — The thana could most easily be attacked from the 
south and the west. The ground slopes away towards the south, east, and 
north at a few yards from the stockade. The forest comes up to within 20 
yards on every side but the east, where it is clear to the Nammea, which is 
distant about 250 yards. 

Garrison. — Its ordinary garrison consists of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 havildar, 
and 60 sepoys. 

Water. — Water has been brought from the hills on the west, along a small 
channel, into the stockade ; but this supply could easily be cut off. Plentiful 
supply from the stream. 

Supplies . — Firewood plentiful. Scanty grazing. 

( Cut. Johnstone , 1882 ; Lieut . Dun, 1882.) 


KONGANG— 


An Anal village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,000* feet above 
the sea-level. It is situated on the Aimol-Moray route, 
thrcc V SniM^’rcfuHy * 1 milos south of Aimol, and is where the Manipuris 
with au aucroid. made a £reat stand ayai list the Burmans iu 18 19. There 

are 7 houses. 


Camping -ground . — Camping-ground for one regiment. 

Approaches. — The road is partly commanded by the village. 

Inhabitants .— The inhabitants belong to the Anal Kuki tribe. Population 35, 
of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 


Water. — Water-supply distant and scanty. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, chayan, and oil-seed. Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 
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Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber . — No heavy timber ; small oaks, &c. ; no firs. 

{Political Agent , Manipur , 1877-78 ; Lieut . 1881-82.) 

KONGBA — 

A small stream draining the southern side of the mass of hills between the 
Jiki and the Iril. 

It dries up completely in the cold weather, a little water being retained 
in its bed, on the eastern side of the city, by throwing dams across. 

KONGJAI-ok NEW KUKI- 

A division of the Kuki tribe, of which they form the greater part. They 
are scattered over nearly the whole of the hill territory of Manipur. Num- 
bers are found in the western ranges of hills, in the Yumadoung hills, and 
in the ranges south of the Manipur valley. 

They are subdivided as under : — 


(1) Thado. 

(2) Vungson. 

(3) Cliangscn. 

(4) Shingsol. 

(5) Mangvung. 


(G) Khlangam, 

(7) Chungloe. 

(8) Changput. 
(90 Haukib. 

(10) Siiumt.£. 

(11) Kamli au. 


Physical ChardHfirhth'S. — 'Fie* Kukis, generally speaking, are shorter than the 
N a gas, the usual run of all tie* Kuki tribes being nf medium and frequently 
of b»w stature. Amongst those of low height arc found the lung-urnicd 
individuals, which length of limb is &aid by some observers to be a character- 
istic of t he Kuki race. 

The oblique eye is perhaps the most persistent feature amongst them, 
showing their probable Mongolian on- in; but even this is by no means 
well marked, and is as common to the Manipuri as to the Kuki. 

Lieutenant Dun writes in 18S$> ; — 

“ In appearance they exactly resemble the Lusliai Kukis, who have settled this year in 
Carbar, but they are slightly Miporior in physique. 

“ Nearly all roal'* converse readily with a Tliadoc Kuki, whose family has bem settled 
for a !• ng tune in Cuv/iru. 

“ They have the most independent air of any of the hill tribes, and the Manipuris treat 
them with a certain amount of respect. They are the best carriers in the State, and for 
military transport possess the great advantage of being able to protect themselves to a 
great extent. 

M They are apt to give way to fits of childish rage and passion if hurried or annoyed 
on the march. 

u They drink a good deal of liquor ; but I never saw one intoxicated." 

They are keen hunters, pay their chiefs a religious devotion, and are 
delighted at any opport, unity of a fight. 

Costume . — The dress of both sexes is very scanty. The men wear a loin 
cloth and a sheet, and the women a short blue kilt and a kind of small 
shawl, usually dyed dark blue. 

Like the Lusha is, every Kongjai carries a netted bag containing flint 
and steel, pipe and tobacco, and various odds and ends. 

The hair of the men is worn long, combed back, and tied in a knot on the 
Tape of the neck. 
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The women part theirs in the middle, plait it on each side of the head, 
cross these plaits at the back of the head, and bring them up to the top of 
the head in a crown, making* a very pretty coiffure. 

The men also wear a puggree with a fringe, frequently made of small 
scarlet feathers. 

The men do not distend their ears as the old Kuki tribes do ; this is 
reserved for the women, who distend the lobes with huge silver cylinders or 
discs of wood or ivory, but usually have a string supporting a couple of 
cornelian heads passed through a small hole in the lobe of the ear. 

The men also wear a few beads and a pig's or tiger's tusk on a string 
round the throat. 

Village Government . — The local or village chief ship is hereditary. In return 
for ruling, the chief is supported by his subjects. They till his fields, v,ive 
him a certain portion of their produce, game and labour, and he receives 
presents at the time of all domestic occurrences. 

They do not appear to swear an eternal fealty to the head of their 
clan, for a popular chief who has selected a good site for his village and 
a good piece of ground for cultivation attracts a large following. 

A younger son usually succeeds in outstripping his older brother in im- 
portance as a chief, as the eldest son stays at home with his father, while 
the younger are assigned a certain following, and he is sent off t-o make his 
own way in the world. 

This is very observable in Lushai country, where a similar custom 
prevails. 

Marrivgrs, ^v*. — They usually choose their own partners; but a girl of ancient, 
lineage is sought for by parents. A. man, if be cannot pnv the prk*“ asked 
for tin* object of bis affection* bv her parents, performs from two to five 
years' service. 

lidiyin ,!, — They have *n<di>iinet notions on this subject, but worship two 
principal deities — Teval and Sangron. They believe in a future* state and 
in a In*aven and hell, and haw regular catalogues of good nets and sins. 

In behaviour they are solemn and dignified ; they speak in deep mea- 
sured tones and without gesticulation. 

Their sungs are mournful but harmonious chants, sung in parts, some- 
times by as many as a hundred men together. Only the lowest bass notes 
are employed, and these are prolonged and long drawn out. The effect is 
most weired and impressive 1 . 

They are inveterate smokers, and even little children may be seen with 
pipes in their mouths. The women smoke pipes with a receptacle below to 
catch the nicotine oil. This is preserved and is sipped by the men. 

Pillages. — They move their villages every three or four years. These are not 
stockaded, but sometimes a palisade about 4 feet high is made round each 

Note. — The question of the origin of the Kukis is a most intorestinglonc. They hove, ns a rule, 
far finer features than the typical Mongolian, ami they have generally the very marked wave iu 
the hair observable in the Kolarian ami Papuan races, whom in some ways they lesemble so much 
as to suggest allinity. They are, however, lairer by many degrees than either of these races, but, 
as a rule, distinctly darker than any of the northern Nngas. Areally good monograph on tho 
Kuki race, language, and original habitat would be extremely interesting 

If they came originally from tin* Malay Peninsula, as from their constant march northwards 
might be inferred, it is very pro I .able I hut they are allied to the Kolarian and Papuan rare*. The 
question, however, arises — “ Did they originally eomc from the south, or are they oiijfiimlly from 
the north and now returning from a wandering of many generations to the south ? ” Iain 
inclined to consider them u composite race. — (■/. Johnstone.) 
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house. The houses are built after the usual Kuki pattern, entirely of 
bamboo, raised about 4 feet from the ground. There is a great similarity 
in sites chosen, water and joonjing ground being the influences which 
decide them in their choice. 

Arms . — About 10 per cent.* are armed with guns, chiefly flint-locks. These 
* Now (1885) at least a ™ much prized and are purchased on the Burmese 
no percent., if not more, side tor Rs. 30 or 40 each, they have dhaos, but 
have firearms. — (•/. John- no spears. They manufacture their own powder. 
stone). 

Crops . — They grow rice, mum, and cliayan, occasionally dluill and a little 
cotton ; also Indian-corn, arums, yams, and pumpkins. Produce per house, 
5 maunds of rice, 5 rnaunds of mum, and 2 or 3 muunds of chayan, which 
‘even with root crops seems insufficient for their consumption. 

Liquor, — They brew a refreshing kind of beer from rice and an intoxicating 
drink from a white bean. 

( Political Agent's Report , 1877-78; Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
KONG-JAL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 12 houses. 

Inhnffit nuts. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 60, of whom 12 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water . — Scanty su pply . 

Supplies . — U ice-si raw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

L‘ve -stock. — A small number of pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, lo men, women, and children. 

Timber. — All kinds of timber in profusion, except firs. — {Lieut. Dnn y 1881.) 

KOPAMEDZA — 

A peak on the northern frontier of Manipur. 

Eleva t ion . — 8 ,375 f ce t . 

KOPRU — 

The highest peak on the range hounding the Manipur and Tiki valleys on 
the west. 

Elevation. — 8,409 feet. 

KORTAK— 

The stream which carries the drainage of the Logtak lake into the Imphal 
river. 

In the cold weather it is still deep and un fordable, and flows in a nala 
with perpendicular banks but little raised above the water’s edge. 

KUBBO VALLEY— 

A flat valley lying between Manipur and the Ningthee, and separated from 
the former by the Yumadoung range and from the latter by the Angoehing 
range ; it is called by the Burmans Tamoo Khan-pat Myo Atwen Chyoung. 
The Kubbo valley has not changed its general aspect since Pemberton’s time. 

It is still a narrow strip of forest land, with spaces cleared here and there 
for paddy cultivation. It is almost flat. The trees are tall and far apart ; 
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there is very little brushwood, and the ground is covered with grass, which 
at the northern end grows to about 4 feet in height. The valley appears to 
be traversable in every direction. There are a few patches of swamp, but of 
no great extent. To the north are several large open grass patches. 

Timber . — The commonest tree is a kind of s&l, said to be fast-growing. It is 
not the ordinary sal of commerce. Much teak has been cut down, and only 
young trees remain. There is a good deal of kio (lacquer tree), yango (oil- 
tree), and bastard teak. The cultivation of the valley seems to have 
decreased of late years, the sal growing in abandoned places. 

Streams. — The Nammea river drains the northern portion of the valley and 
flows into the Maglung, the main river of the valley. 

Climate. — The climate from the beginning v)f May to the end of NV.^mber is 
excessively unhealthy, the northern portion being least so. 

Elevation . — At Kongal thannah the valley is about. 1,000 feet above the sea- 
level. 

Temperature. — In December 75° to 80° in the middle of the day. In a grass- 
hut tho cold is not felt at night. There is little or no fog in the Yumadoung 
hills and Kubbo valley to interfere with signalling. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants are almost exclusively Shans. There are a few 
Manipuri settlers at Turamoo and Moray, and two Marring villages, one a 
Kwoi-doung and one called Songatel. — ( Lieut . Dun, 1881-82 ; Phayre , 
1882.) 

KUCIIAI or MEVURHI — 

A small western confluent of the Lanier river. 

KUDUMPOPI-- 

A Manipuri village, 6 miles from Implial, on the Cachar road. 

Elevation . — } 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 40, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — £00, sepoy class. 

Fiqhtina-men . — 40. 

Water . — 

Ca m p ing-gro und . — 

Products , fyc . — 

Livestock.— 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 40 carts. 

Approaches — Along Cachar road ; (£) along village path from Khanna and 
Maibam. 

KUIHOW — 

A Manipur village east, by south of the Implial. 

KUJAIflOK — 

A river of Manipur which flows into the Maglung. It is crossed by the 
Pallel-Moray route, and also by the Tanga-pok pi -Moray Toad. At the point 
\\ hero the latter crosses it, the river is -SO yards broad, with 5 feet perpen- 
' dicular bauks, and bad crossing. Good open camping-ground, and plenty of 
water near Moray Thana. 

KIUMAN— 

A Manipuri village, 2 miles south-east of Bishenpur (Latnlangtong). 
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Elevation . — A 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate.—. ^ 3 

Houses.- — 30, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 150, sepoy class. 

Tig Ming •men. — 30. 


rr.— 

ring -ground . — f 
ing . — i 

ncfo, — J 


FVdte page 77, Changangai. 


Water.— 

Camping -9 
Grazing.- 
Products, 

Live-stock . — 60 cows, 45 buffaloes. 

Carria* r. — 30 carts, 7 boats. 

Approaches — By bad village paths from Kujumal and Moirang road. 


KUJUMAL— 

A Manipuri village, li miles south-east of BUlienpur (Lamlangtong). 
Elevation . — A 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses. — 30, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 150, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — 30. 

Water.— 1 

Camping -ground. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products , 8fc. — j 

Live-stock. — 60 cows, 45 buffaloes. 

Carriage — 30 carts. 

Approaches — By indifferent field-paths from Bishenpur and neighbouring 
villages. : ^ 

KUKILONG or DAKKA — 

A Tankul Naga village on the north-eastern frontier of Manipur nut far 
from the junction of the Lanier with the Ningthee river. 

Elevation. — About 3,500 feet. 

There are said to be 300 houses in the village. 

The people are very savage, and no Manipuris ever visit the village. 

They can be communicated with through the people of Somrah Maialung. 
The best route to the Sarameti peak would lie through this village. 

The valley in which it is situated is filled with magnificent, forest and 
quite different to that in the Somrah basin, which touches it on the west. 
KUMKAILAK — 

A small muddy stream which issues from a jheel in the Manipur valley due 
west of Imphal. 


KUNNI-MYO— 

One of the principal towns on the right bank of the Chindwen (Ningthee) 
river, about 60 miles from its junction with the Irrawaddy. Here the 
country is thickly studded with villages, monasteries, and temples, surround- 
ed by groves of cocoa and palmyra trees, and possessing large herds of very 
superior cattle. — (Pemberton.) 

KUNOKONG— 

A river of Manipur, which unites with the Meiay stream and forms the 
Napanga. — (Lieut, bun, 188 1-0 A.) 
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KUNPI — 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 40 houses. 

Inhabitant*.— The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
200, of whom 60 may be fighting-men. The chief's name is Akah. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 40 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and other kinds ; no firs. — {Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

KUNSOWA— 

A subdivision of the Marring Naga tribe (vide Naga). 

KtJRBOK— 

A small Tankul village of the Kharan subdivision, situated on the western 
slope of the Yumadoung above Chandwakong and Ningy.el. 

Elevation . — 4,500 feet above the sea. 

Temperature.— 40° at sunrise in February. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

KUSSOM-KULEL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 60 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 300, of whom 60 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 60 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — {Lieut. Dvu, 18S1-S2.) 

KUSSOM-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe* Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. Most 
influential man, Hasi, who is friendly. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Wattr . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plcntiiu). Arum, yarns, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men, women, and children. 

Timber.*- Chiefly oaks; no firs. — {Lienf. bun, 1881-82.) 
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KWENDOUNG— 

A Marring village, in the Kubbo valley, about 700 feet above the sea-level, 
containing 25 houses. The village is on the road from Yanga-pokpi to 
Moray Thana, being 14 miles from the former. 

Cam ping -ground. — The village being on the broad flat end of a spur, there is 
plenty of camping-ground. 

Approaches . — By easy road from the west, not stockaded. Cultivation lies 
below the village on the east. 

Inhabitants , — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe, though 
settled amongst Shans. Population 125, of whom 25 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
Watc — Plentiful supply from Namchialo stream close to the village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grain, rice. Fire- 
wood plentiful. Plantains, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November 
and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 25 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sal, and bamboo. — {Lieut. Du?i } 1881-82.) 

Houses. — 10, Naga pattern. 

I nh abitan ts . — 40. 

Fighting-men. — 10. <t v 

Water. — Scanty. 

Camping-ground. — Sufficient for 100 men. 

Grazing . — 

Timber . — 

Products . — 

Harvests . — 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry j a few metna and cows. 

Carriage , — 15 coolies. 

Approaches. — Up steep open slope from the valley. 

KYAYMOO or KYA-YOWA — 

A village 111 Burma, about 200 houses, on the Ava-Kendat road. Cattle and 
water abundant ; good road. 

KYEN-DOUNG— 

{Vide Kwendoung.) 


^ Vide page 78, Charo. 
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LAIBI — 

A Marring village, Imilfc after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing G houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
30, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. The chief’s name is Tongjuba. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginningof August to end of October 
Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains arc Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 6 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — {Lieut. Bun , lSdl-^2.) 

LAII (GAZIPHIMI)— 

A Tankul villago, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 200 houses. 

Camping -gro nn tl. — Terraced rice-fi elds. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Kolya-Mau Naga tribe. Popula- 
tion 1,000, of whom 200 may be fighting* men. The most influential man 
is To pa. Headman, Tongum. 

' Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Scanty grazing. Principal grains are mum and chayan. Firewood 
plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early 
parts of December. 

Live-dock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For conlie purposes, 300 coolies. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks and firs. — ( Lieut. Dun> 1&81-82 .), 

LAIMATAK — 

A river crossed by the Cachar road. 

It is of no great breadth — from 20 to 35 yards, — but with a strong 
current ; it is crossed either by fording or by a suspension bridge, accord- 
ing to the state of the river. 

It is liable to sudden floods, which have frequently carried away the suspen- 
sion bridge, and sometimes the Manipuri Tirana on the hank. 

LAIMATOL— 

The portion of the range which hounds the Manipur valley on the west, 
crossed by the Cachar road, is called Luimaiol. 

There is a fine stream of water near the summit of the pass. 

L AIM ENA — 

A small Kanpui village in South-West Manipur. There are only 10 houses. 
Product s> fyc . — Fide page 78, Cliaro. 

LA I BE N G- K All I — 

LAIRENG-KABI — 

LAI REN G-SEN Y I — 

A Manipuri village in the north-east portion of the valley. 

LAIRIT— 

A Kom village in the Turbung valley, South-West Manipur. 
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Elevation . — 2,800 feet. 

Temperature. — 43° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses . — 20, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 80. 

Fighting-men. — 10. 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Cam p i n g-g ro u n d — U nli m i ted . 

G rasi ng . — G ood . 

Sfc.- } Vide P a » e 7 7 ’ Clla "J an °’ 

Livestock . — A few raetna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 40 coolies. 

Approaches . — Up easy slope through light jungle from Moira ng on the east. 
LAISAN<J-K0NG — 

A Manipuri village, 11 miles from Imphal, on the Longtival road. 
Elevation . — } 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Cliangangai. 

Climate . — ) 

J louses. — 40, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants — 200, sepoys. 

Fight in g- men . — 40. 

Water . — 'l 

Camping-ground . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products , fyc . — J 

Livestock . — 80 cows, 00 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 40 carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — From north and south along central valley road; along tne 
Thobal river by a good mule-path. ^ 


LAISEN — 

An almost isolated mass of hills on the east bank of the Iril ; elevation of 
highest point 5,170 feet. 

LAISHANGTEN — 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river below the Thobal villages. 

Elevation . — T 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pa Horn. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting -men. — 25. 

Water . — 

Ca inphfg-gri) n nd . — \ Fide P a S e 77 > Changangai. 

Products , $r.— 

Live-stock. — 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches— By good mule-path along the Thobal. 

LAISOM — 

A peak on the range which forms the eastern homularv of the Mniyan 
khang Marthaipham valley and oil a level in latitude with Karon*'. 
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It is thickly wooded with oak. 

Elevation.— 7 ,^9-k feet. 

lamdem— 

A small Manipuri village in North-West Manipur, 6 miles from Imphal. 


lamgang— 

A Hiroi village in the south-west corner of Manipur. 

Elevation. — About 4,50 > feet 
Rouses. — 100, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 400. 

Fighting-men . — 100. 

Water.— 1 Both probably plentiful. 

Camping-ground .— J r J r 

Products , 8fc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — 20 metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 150 coolies. 

Name of headman . — Pomaching. 

LAMGANG KUNTAK— 

Similar in all respects to Lamgang Kulel, of which it is an offshoot. 
There are only 10 houses. 


LAM JANG — 


A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated on tlie Manipur source of 
the Tipai river. 

Elevation. — 3,500 feet. 

Temperature . — 4-2° at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 2U0, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 800. 

Fighting -men. — 200. 


t nd.~ 


Vide page 77, Chanjang. 


W ater . — 

Grazing.— 

Camping -grounds 
Products , fycs 

Live-stock . — 40 metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 300 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not personally visited. 

The chief of this village, Sumkani by name, is recognised as the head of the 
Simmte clan. He is a rather sulky-looking youth, of about 25 years of age. 
LaMKANG— 


An Anal (Hoi) village in South-East Manipur. 

Elevation. — 4,000 feet. 

Rouses. — 30. 

Live-stock . — A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Water and Camping-ground . — Probably plentiful. 

Products , &c. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Carriage . — 45 coolies. 

LAMJjAI — 

A Tankul village east by north of the Imphal, built after the usual Tan- 
kul pattern, 3,500 feet above the sea^level, containing 15 houses. 
Camping-ground. — Small camping-ground on the west of village. 
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Approaches . — Steep ascent and descent to village from west and east. 
Naturally difficult, not artificially defended. The eastern approach com- 
mands the village. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Tankul Naga tribe, but tie their 
hair like the Marrings. Population 75, of whom 15 are fighting-men* 
The chief and most influential mau is Milan, who is friendly. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — ltice-straw procurable. Very scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice jjjid mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins and yams. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

"Li cc-stock. — None. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Oaks and other forest trees plentiful. — [Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 

LAMLAI-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea- level, containing 6 houses. 

Cam pint) -ground . — From the position of the village, there should be plenty 
of ground for camping. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Tankul Naga tribe, but tie their 
hair like Marrings. Population 30, of whom 6 may be lighting-men. The 
bead and most influential man is Mikruiig. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Very scanty grazing. Principal grains 
are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock.— Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, G men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Oaks and plenty of oilier forest trees. — (Lieut. Ban, 1S81-32.) 

LAMLANG-- 

A Tankul village on the Hvtuk-pokpt-Yanga-pokpi mute, built uiiov the 
usual Tankul pattern, 5,000 feet above tie seadevri, >m ainlug 120 houses. 
Camping-ground. — Terraced riee-lields avn liable. 

Approaches. — 'Pile village is above, but does not command the Yangu-pnkni road. 
Inhabitants — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the. 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population GOO, of whom HO may be lighting -men. 
The chiefs name is Lining. Gnobah, who is friendly, has much influence. 
Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Water from river below the village on the south side. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Very scanty grazing. Principal grains 
are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November; mum in December, 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 120 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks and firs; bamboos scarce. — (Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 
LAMLANGTON g — 

A Manipur (Lot) village on the Cachar road, close to the Bishcnpur thannah. 
Houses. — 150, Manipuii pattern. 
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Inhabitants.— 750, employed in collecting pan-leaf. 

Fighting-men, — 1 50. 

Water , — Good and plentiful. 

Camping-ground, — Sufficient for a large force all the year round, and requires 
little clearing, especially in the neighbourhood of the thannah. 

Elevation 

Temperature .— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate , — j 

Supplies, fyc . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Livestock.— 300 cows, 225 buffaloes, 50 ponies. 

Carriage . — 150 carts. 

Approaches — By the Imphal-Silchar road and the Moirang road. Both are 
good and lie through flat open country. 

LAMLONG-KAI— 

A 8m all Koireng village in the north-west corner of the Manipur valley- 
LAMLONG-KULEL— 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Popula- 
tion 50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are In- 
dian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans* and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun , 1681^82.) 
LAMLONG-KUNAO — 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Popula- 
tion 35, of whom 11 may be fighting-men. The chief's name is Mowba. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, vice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber.— Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

LAMPALi— — 

A Manipuri village in the north-west of the valley. 

LAMPHfiL — 

A large sheet of water at the north-west corner of Imphal. 

LAMPUI — 

A Tankul village on the road from the Imphal to Poshing, built after the 
usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 
30 houses. 
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Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong* to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. 
The chief's name is Malepu. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in Novem- 
ber ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — 20 coolies. 

Timber.— Oaks, firs, and other kinds plentiful; bamboos scarce. 

[Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

LAMTANG— 

A small Manipuri village in the north-west portion of the valley. 


LAMTANG— 

A Kaupui village on the Laimatol range in South-Western Manipur, south 
of the Cachar road. 

Elevation . — About 4,500 feet. 

Temperature . — 37° at sunrise in January. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 70, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 280. 


Fighting -men. — 70. 

Water. 1 Probably plenty. 

Camping-ground . — J J 1 J 

i'rlducuTsfc.- } Vide ^ 7S > Char °- 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 


Carriage . — 100 coolies. 

Approaches . — Up easy open spur from the Manipur valley. 


LAMTING— 

A Manipuri village close to the eastern valley road, 20 miles from Imphal. 
Elevation . — 

Climate. — >* Vide page 77, Ohangangai. 

Temperature . — J 

Houses . — 40, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 200, sepoy class. 

Fiqhtinq-men. — 4o. 

Water.— ) 

Camping -ground. — > Fide page 77, Changangai. 

Products . — J 

Live- stock, Sfc. — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 10 carts. 

Approaches — By good mule-path along the Ingorok (or Wangching) stream 
from the high road or from Ingorok. 

LANG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 
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Inhabitant *,— The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
kul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. The 
chief's name is Mashowhang. 

Climate , — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock , — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — All kinds, including oak; fir plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 


lAngatel— 

A Manipuri village situated at the inner or western foot of the Yumadoung 
range between Hytukpokpi and Pallel. 

Elevation . — 

Climate , — 

Temperature . — 

Houses. — 75, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants, — 375, sepoy class. 

Fighting men. — 75. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground . — Plentiful. 

Grazing. — Good . 

Products , 8fc . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock. — 110 buffaloes, 150 cows. 

Carriage. — 75 carts. 

Approaches. — By indifferent paths through rice cultivation. 


| Vide page 77, Changangai. 


LANGDANG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, on the north-east frontier of Manipur, containing 50 
houses. 

Inhabitants .— The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 250, of whom 50 may be fighting-men. The 
chief's name is Changson. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Small supply close to village on north-east. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rioe 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 50 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks and firs, which are plentiful ; bamboos scarce. 

(Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 .) 


LANGKUN — 

A small Kaupui village in north-west Manipur. 


LANGOL— 

A hill rising out of the Manipur plains and the spurs from which cover 
lmphal ou the north aud west. 


L 
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LANGOL — 

A Marring Tillage, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 8,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 80 houses. 

Inhabitant*. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
150, of whom 45 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian-, 
com, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
jmmplrins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.— ¥or coolie purposes, 80 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-89.) 

LANGOL*— 

A long spur stretching from the northern end of the Imphal city, where its 
highest point, 1,100 feet above the level of the valley, is situated, almost 
to Sengmaie on the Kohima road. 

It affords a means of protecting Imphal on the northern side against an 
attack from that direction ; but vide page 94, Imphal city. 

LANIER on TUZU- 

Tbe principal river of North-Eastern Manipur. It flows through remarkably 
flat open valleys throughout the whole of its course, and its bed makes an 
admirable road, as there are few rocky places or masses of boulders, and 
camps can be formed at any point. 

In January 1885 it was 2 feet deep between Jessami and Mellomi and 
was easily fordable, the stream being by no means swift. 

Native information declares that, after receiving the eastern branch 
(called Tuzu only), it becomes quite unfordable ; but this is open to doubt. 

( Lieut . Dun, 1885.) 

LAPUPO— 

An Anal village on the Pallel-Moray route, built after ihe usual Kuki pattern, 
on the Nupitel Ridge 8,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 5 houses. 
Camping -ground .— Sufficient camping-ground for half a battalion at east end 
of village. 

Approaches. — From east and west the village is approached along a tolerably 
broad and level ridge, which neither is commanded by, nor commands, the 
village. There are no defences. The village slightly commands the Moray 

road. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Anal Kuki tril>e. Population 25, 
of whom 7 are fighting- men. The headman's name is Birow. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy fro ip beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water. — Fair supply east of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. No grazing. Principal grains are rice and 
mfim. Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yarns,. and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber. — No heavy timber; small oaks, &c. • no firs. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-89 .) 

• The Langol hill supplies tlic famous hockey caues. — (J. Johnstone.) 
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LAPUTHUROK— 

A Mfcnipuri hamlet on the western edge of Implial. 

LATTAH— 

A Shan village, built after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above the 
sea-level, containing 4 houses. 

Camping-ground.— Any amount of camping-ground available, the ground 
being quite flat and free from thick undergrowth. 

Approaches — By broad path through forest land perfectly flat, and not arti- 
ficially defended. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Sban tribe. Population 20, of 
whom 4 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 4 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sal, bamboos, and other kinds. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEELONG — 

A river of Manipnr, formed by the junction of the Iril and I mphai streams. 
There is a temporary bridge across it, where the road to Pallel crosses at 
6$ miles from the capital. At this point the river is 50 yards broad at the 
top, with banks 25 feet high, and in the cold weather 3 to 4 feet of water. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEESA— 

A village of the Anal tribe in South-East Manipur. 

LEICHING — 

A hill in Manipur, suitable for a signal station, from which to communi- 
cate with South Nupitel peak. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEICHING-KULEL — 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea- level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants ljelong to the Marring Naga tribe. Popula- 
tion 50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. The headman's name is Kong- 
sliangba. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock.— Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEICHING-KUNAO — 

A Marring villiagc, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,000 feet 
about the sea-level, containing 5 houses. 
l 2 
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Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
25, of whom 7 may be fighting-men. The headman's name is Lairengba. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and other kinds; no firs. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEIRAM-KULEL— 

* A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 8,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 13 houses 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 65, of whom 13 may be fighting-men. 
The head and most influential man's name is Lalomba. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 13 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak and fir, plentiful ; bamboos scarce. 

(Lieut Bun, 1881-82.) 

LEIRAM-KUNAO — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 14 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 70, of whom 14 may be fighting-men. The 
head and most influential man's name is Walokpa. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water. — Scanty supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 14 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chielly oak and fir, plentiful ; bamboos scarce. 

(Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

LEI R AM- PXJ N G A — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 0 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 45, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. The 
head and most influential man's name is Ako. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 
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Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 9 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Chiefly oak and fir, plentiful ; bamboos scarce. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

LEIRENG — 

A Tankul village on the road between the Imphal and Poshing, built after 
the usual Tankul pattern, about 3JOOO feet above the sea-level, containing 
4 houses. 

Camping-ground . — There is camping-ground for a large force near the village.,. 
Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 20, of whom 4 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Wa ter .—Plentiful supply at a short distance on the east. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Very scanty grazing, but grass for mak- 
ing huts. Principal grains are rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum 
and pumpkins. Rice harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 4 men, women, and children. 

Timber.— Chiefly oak and fir, plentiful; bamboos scarce. 

( Lieut . Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEISHEE — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
.above the sea-level, containing 20 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 100, of whom 20 may be fighting men. The 
most influential man is Sasi. 

Climate. — Climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Scanty supply. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 20 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Oaks, firs, and other kinds plentiful ; bamboos scarce. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEITAL — 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level, containing 20 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 100, of whom 80 may be fighting-men. The 
chief and most influential man is Iiinglep. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Principal grains are rice and mum. Fire- 
wood plentiful. Arum, beans, and pumpkins. Rice harvest in November ; 
mum in December. 
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Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly small bushy oaks. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LEITING — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 6 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 30, of whom 6 may be lighting-men. 
The most influential man is Rung-jing. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water.— Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and^ poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 8 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Oaks, tirs, and other trees plentiful ; bamboo scarce. 

[Lieut. Duiiy 1881-82.) 

LENGBA — 

A small stream runs at the foot of the hill near Nungba, a \illage which 
lies midway beiween Cacliar and Manipur, and nearly the same between the 
two principal rivers, the Barak and Irang. This stream is not navigable 
by boats, and easily fordable at all times. 

LENGKUN — 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

LENGLONG — 

A now Kuki village of the Shingsol clan, on the west bank of the Irang, 
south of Kaupum. 

Elevation. — About 3,000 feet. 

Houses. — 30, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants • — 120. 

Fighting-men.— ViS. 

Water.— ) 

Camping -ground. — r Fide page 77, Chanjang. 

Products . — j 

Live-stock.— A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage.— 40 coolies. 

LIYANG or RAZAMEH — 

A Katcha Naga village in the north-west coiner of Manipur territory, 
above the Barak river, on the north side. 

Elevation . — 5,300 feet. 

Temperature. — 45° at sunrise in March. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — >35, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 140. 

Fight ing-men. — 3 5 . 

Water . — Very good and plentiful. Two large streams and a small tarn, a 
mile above the village to the east. 
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Camping -ground — Unlimited and very good. The village appears to be on 
an old moraine, judging from the shape of the plateau it is placed upon, and 
the (apparently) ice-worn boulders scattered about its surface. 

The village is situated on the western edge of the plateau. The surface of 
the latter is gently undulating and covered in patches with light clumps of 
oak and alder. 

Grazing . — Good. 

Products , fyc.—Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — 50 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 50 coolies. 

Approaches . — The immediate approaches to the village from north and east are 
easy, lying over open rolling country fora mile before the village is reached* 
A steep path leads up from the valley of the Barak on the south 
side. 

The north and east paths, however (from Kenoma and Wuelong respect- 
ively), rise up to the plateau very steep, and, on the east, precipitous 
ascents. 

LOANG-LOL— 

A Manipur thannah, on the Cachar road on the western side of the Laimatak, 
valley. 

There is no stockade, and the garrison consists of 1 non-commissioned 
officer and 4 or 5 sepoys. 

It is chiefly used as an octroi post. 

LOANG-LOL-KULEL— 

A Kaupui Naga village on the Cachar road, at the north-east corner of the 
Kaupum basin. 

Elevation . — 4,100 feet. 

Temperature.— W at sunrise. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 25, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 1 00. 

Fighting-men . — 25. 

Water . — Fairly plentiful. 

Camping -ground . — Below the village on the edge of the main road there is 
ground for 400 men, with water not far off to the east. 

Products, fye.— J ' ule page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — IS buffaloes, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — So coolies. 

Approaches — Up broad easy road through light jungle from- Cachar road (?) 

by a narrow path from the north from the Irang. 

LO ANG -LOL- K UN AO— 

A small Kaupui Naga village on the western side of the Laimatol valley, 
half a mile to the north of the Cachar road. > 

Elevation . — 3,600 feet. 

Temperature . — 37° at sunrise in January. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 17, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — G8. 

Fig hi in g-men , — 1 7 . 

Water and Camping-gronnd . — Scauty ; sufficient for 200 men only. 
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Grazing . — ^ 

Products , fyc . — > Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — ) 

Carriage . — 20 coolies. 

Approaches — Up steep jungle-covered spur from Cachar road above Loang-lol 
tbannab. 

Ditto ditto from the Laimatol on the east and from the Irang on the 
north. 

LOANGStJNG BtJM — 

A small Kaupui Naga village, 4 miles from Imphal on the Kohima road, 
LOGTAK— 

The largest piece of water in Manipur. ( Vide chapter I.) 

LOKCHAO— 

The name properly means “ large stream,” but it is applied more particularly 
to a mountain stream in the Yumadoung range, flowing* eastwards and 
entering the Kubbo valley at More than na. It is crossed by the Pallel- 
Moray route, near Sitpong village. At this point it is 50 yards broad, but 
has only 6 inches of water in the cold season. 

LOMANG— 

A small Tankul Naga village on the right bank of the Maglang river, 
close to its junction with the Tuyungba. 

Elevation ; — 4,000 feet. 

Temperature . — 4i° at sunrise in February. 

Climate . — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses. — 7, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants.- — 28. 

Fig h ting -men . — 7 . 

Water and Camping-ground. — Sufficient for 2(i0 men, 

pZ7Z,Tsfc.~ } ride p^ 6 78 > Cbaro - 

Carriage. — 10 coolies. 

LONGHEL— 

A new Kuki village of the Hawkib elan in the valley of the Manipur 
source of the Tipai river. 

Elevation. — 2,800 feet. 

CK™u!-'~} ride page 77, Chanjang. 

Houses. — 10 . 

Water.-- 1 

damping -ground . — > Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Products , tfc.— ) 

Live-stock.— 4* metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 20 coolies. 

LONGJENGMAIE or KABUIKHOLEL— 

A small Kaupui village in North-Western Manipur. 

LONGMAITEL — 

A Manipuri village at the foot of the Yumadoung range, 3 miles north of 
Ingorok. 
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LONGTIVAL— 

A Manipuri village, 4 miles from the Raja's palace, Imphal, on the Central 
Valley road. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature .— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 60. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Grazing , — Good. 

Camping -ground. — East of the village and of the Atchamba river. There is a 
piece of ground, formerly occupied by the Manipur Levy, which would 
accommodate a division. 

It would be too damp for use, during the rains, with any safety to health. 
Product 8 y fyc. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock . — 120 cows, 90 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 60 carts, 1 5 boats. 

Approaches — By the central valley road from north and south. The village 
almost adjoins Imphal. 

LONGTIVAL — 

A Kaupui Naga village on an eastern spur of Longtival hill. 

Houses.— 100. 

Products , 8fc. — Vide page 78, Cliaro. 

LONGTIVAL [generally spelt Langthabal] — 

A hill rising out of the centre of the Manipur plain, 4 miles south of 
Imphal. Its highest peak is 420 feet above the plain. It is almost 
denuded of trees and the sides are steep. 

One of the eastern spurs was in old times the Raja's residence, and a brick 
building is still standing there. There is a large canal made for boat-racing 
along the eastern side, and on the northern side between it and the city a 
large open space, formerly occupied by the Manipur Levy, and now the most 
suitable cold weather camping-ground for any large force stationed at 
Manipur. 

LOREMBAM— 

A Manipuri village at the foot of the Yumadoun grange on the western side, 
3 miles north of Ingorok. 

Elevation . — Y 

Climate.— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Temperature — J 
Houses . — 25. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Water . — 1 

Camping-ground.— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products , fyc . — j 

Live-stock. — 37 buffaloes, 50 cows. 

Carriage . — 25 carts. 

Approaches — By good mule- path from Sarapok ard Ingorok. 

LOSAO — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated on the western slopes of 
the Kail am peak in Southern Manipur. 

Elevation . — About 4,000 feet. 
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Houses and fighting-men.— *1 00. 

Water . — "1 

Camping-ground. — * > Fide page 77, Chanjang. 

Products , J 

Live-stock. — Believed to be about 70 metna, besides pigs and poultry. 
Carriage . — 300 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not visited. 

Headman. — Pumlal, friendly. 


LOSEOMI— 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur. 


LOSH1NG — 

A Tankul village, built after the .usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 14 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western .section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 60, of whom 14 may be fighting-men. 
The chiers name is Kaieelung. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water .— Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in Nov- 
ember ; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport .— For coolie purposes, 15 men. 

Timber . — All kinds peculiar to the country, including oak and fir. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1381-82.) 

LOWDUI — 

A Manipur village, east by north of the Imphal. 


LOWTAIE — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea*level, containing 31 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The, inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga- -tribe. Population 15f>, of whom 31 may be lighting-men. 
The most influential man is Marosung 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport.^— For coblie purposes, 31 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — All kinds peculiar to the country, including oaks and firs. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

LOZAPHIHOMI— 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur. 


LUCHAIE-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 150 bouses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 750, of whom 150 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Phambah. 
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Climate.— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw available. Scanty grazing. Principal grain is mum. 
Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in November ; 
mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 160 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — All kinds peculiar to the country, including oaks and firs; bamboos 
scarce. — {Lieut. Dun , 1831-82.) 

LUCHAIE-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet above 
the sea-level, containing 20 houses. 

Inhabitants . — -The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 100, of whom 20 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Yamang. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rico harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — All kinds peculiar to the country, including oaks and firs. 

{Lieut, bun. 1881-82.) 

LULAKPA— - 

A small Koireng village on the eastern slopes of Kopru peak. 
LUMBUNG-— 

A Manipuri hamlet of two or three houses on the northern edge of the 
Lamphel Thil. 

There is very good grazing here. Water and good camping-ground for a 
regiment. 

It is close to one of the RajVs firewood preserves. 

LUNGOW — 

A Tankul Naga village on the north-east frontier of Manipur. 

LUSAD — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 1,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 5 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 
The headman is Mowba. 

Climate .— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Plentiful supply on east of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yarns, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 5 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak and fir. — {Lieut. Dun y 1881-82.) 
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A Marring village, close to the Hytuk-pokpi-Yanga-pokpi route, on the 
south side, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet above the 
sea-level, containing 20 houses. 

Camping -ground. — None. 

Approaches. — Steep ascent from both east and west along a narrow ridge. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
100, of whom 30 may be fighting men. The chief is Chingsanglokpa. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 

Water. Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, chayan, and dhall. Firewood plentiful. Arum, 
yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry, 50 metna, 40 cows, and 10 goats. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 20 men and women. 

Timber. — All kinds except fir ; oak not common. — (Lieut, Dun, 1881-82.) 
MAGLANG— 

A mountain stream in the Yumadoung, flowing in a very narrow steep- 
sided valley. Where crossed by the regular Kongal route (No. VI.), it is 
barely fordable, as the water, though shallow, flows with some violence 
out of one deep pool into another. 

It is bridged at this point by strong bamboo matting laid on baskets of 
stones. 

It is called by the Burmese Yoo Chyoung, drains the northern portion 
of the Kubbo valley, and eventually flows into the Ningthee. The road 
from Yanga-pokpi to Tummoo through the Kubbo valley crosses the 
Maglang at about a mile from Tummoo ; the river is 60 yards broad at the 
crossing, but shallow and impassable for boats on account of rapids. 
About 5 or 6 miles below this point, however, it is navigable for small 
boats of 100 baskets burden. — ( Phayre , 1881-82 ; Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 


MAHA— 

A thannah, about 1 mile from Pallel, on the Pallel-Nasinga route, situated 
on the western foot of the Yumadoung range, and forming one of the first 
or inner line of Manipur frontier posts. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 


MAHAKHON— 

The name of two small Chiru villages on the inner or eastern slope of the 
Kopru-Laimatol range. 


MAI BAM KUNJIL — 

A Manipuri village on the I mphal river, below the point where it receives 
the Tliobal. 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature . — 


Climate,— 

Water . — 

Camping-ground.— 
Products . — 


Vide page 77, Changangai. 
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Live-stock, — 50 cows, 87 buffaloes. 

Carriage, — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By central valley road from north and south. 

MAIBI — 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet above 
the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 150, of whom 45 may be fighting-men. The 
chief and most influential man is Mangshom. 

Climate, — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are In- 
dian-corn, jobVtears, rice, and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, beans, 
and arum. Rice harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.' — For coolie purposes, 45 men and women. 

Timber Chiefly small bushy oaks. — {Lieut, Dun , 1881-82.) 

MAIRING — 

A Tankul Naga village at the southern end of the Sakok-Lang range. 
Elevation .— 5,000 feet. 

Houses . — 20. 

Water and Camping-ground. — Scanty (said to be sufficient for 300 men). 

VrodZZtfc.- } Vide P^ e 78 > Char °‘ 

Carriage. — 30 coolies. 

Approaches — Up very steep slope from the west ; from above from the east. 

MAITHAIPHAM — 

A subdivision of the Koyla Naga tribe. ( Vide Naga.) 

MAITHAIPHAM THANNAH— 

A thannali on the Manipur-Kobima route, situated on the west bank of the 
stream of the same name. 

Defences. — The thannuh is defended by an earthen bank 4 feet high. 

Camping -ground . — Unlimited camping-ground. 

Water. — Unlimited supply. 

Supplies. — Grazing for 200 animals for one day in the valley. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

MA1TOMBOK — 

A Manipuri village in the north-western part of the valley on the Operok 
stream. 

MAI TRAM— 

A Manipuri village of about 40 houses on the Thobal river, south of the 
Thobal villages. 

MAIYANG 1MPHAL — 

A Manipuri village on the central valley road, 14 miles from Implial and 
on the bank of the Imphal (or Atehowba) river. 

Elevation . — ^ 

Temperature.— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — j 

Houses. — 80, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 400 Mussulmans, sepoy class. 
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Fighting -men. — Eighty. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Pr2S-~ } rUU paS ° 77, Chan ^ngai. 

Livestock. — 160 cows, 120 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 80 carts, 20 boats. 

This place was the original settlement of the Mussulman immigrants from 
Cucliar. It was deserted for long time, but was reoccupied in 1854. There 
is no trace of the large earthwork mentioned in Dr. Brown's Report on 
Manipur. 

MAI YANG LANGCIIING— 

A small Cliiru village at the foot of the western slope of the Langol hill. 
MAKEL— 

A village on the road from the Imphal to Phunama Mao. 

(Lieut, Dun , 1881-82.) 

MAKKU — 

A Tankul village on the Pong-Kongal route, built after the usual Tankul 
pattern, 4,500 feet above the sea- level, containing 10 houses. 
Camping-ground . — Sufficient for 200 men to south of village ; remaining ground 
has a steep slope. 

Approaches . — From the Konookong stream on the east, up a steep and in some 
places narrow spur. The village commands a very small portion of the 
road. There is also a very steep path coming down from behind the village 
and through thick jungle. 

Inhabitants . — The inha .faoV -long to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. IV petal ion 50, of whom 10 ao- lighting-men The 
chief is Missorong. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water . — Plentiful supply, but at some distance. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 12 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Chiefly oak and firs. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

MAKUNGA— 

A subdivision of the Marring Naga tribe. 

MAL1IONG — 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Chussad pattern, about 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 
inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kougjai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 
Chief and most influent ini man is Ivomlu. 

Cl hnate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 

October. 

Supplies , — -Rice-straw procurable. Principal grains are rice and mum. Fire- 
wood pleiil iful. Pumpkins, beans, and arum. Ilk*' harvest in November; 
miim in December. 

Live-stack . — Pigs and poult vy.— (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
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MALLONG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tan kill pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 4 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population £0, of whom 4 may be fighting-men. 
Climate , — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies* — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins, ltice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport , — For coolie purposes, 4 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — : Chiefly oak and fir. — {Lieut. Dun y 1881-82.) 


MAMOKONG — ^ ; 

A mountain stream flowing almost to the point where it joins the Viratar 
in a narrow rocky gorge. It drains part of the outer slope of the hills which 
form the edge of the Somrah basin. 

It is everywhere fordable during the cold weather. 

MANCHNIBUNG— 

A peak at the eastern end of the eastern spur from Sanacliing Yumadoung 
range. 


MANGNEi— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, in valley of the Manipur source of 
the Tipai river. 

Elevation . — 3,500 feet. 

Temperature and climate . — Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Houses . — £0, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 80. 

Fighting -men. — £0. . 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Camping -ground,— Good and plentiful. 

P?odu!tV^.-i' Fide P a - e 77 > Ch anjang. 

Livestock, — A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 30 coolies. 

Approaches . — Easy and open from the stream. 

Headman. — Mangne, friendly. 


MANGSANG— 

An Anal village in South-Eastern Manipur. 

MANGYOL— 

A new Kuki village in the valley of the Turbung. ' The inhabitants are of 
the Simmte clan. 

There are only 5 houses. 


MANOI— ( 

A village containing 4 houses on the Awd from Moreh thannah to Samjok. 

{Major Badgelev , 1881-82.) 
MANTUIKUL — y ' 


An Anal village in South-Eastern Manipur. 
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( Vide Phunamah.) 

MAPAN— 

A small Tangal Naga village on the hills immediately north of the Mani- 
pur valley, 

MAPHITEL or NUPITEL— 

The range bounding the Thobal valley on the east. It connects the great 
mass of hills north and north-east of Manipur with the Yumadoung range. 

Its highest peak is 6,716 feet above the sea. The western face is very 
steep and covered with dense forest on the eastern side. The spurs are 
longer and easier and the jungle lighter. 

Prom the south peak, communication with flag or heliograph could be 
kept up with Makku-Leiching and several points on the Chandwakong 
and Ingovok routes. 

MAPUM— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 40 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 200, of whom 40 may be fighting-men. The 
chief is Lushaie. 

Climate.— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small supply on west of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 40 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Chiefly oak and fir. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881 82 ) 

MARAM— 

A peak on the southern (Kliunho) spur of Japvo. 

Elevation. — 6,167 feet. 

MARlM-KULEL— 

A Kolya village of the Maram section, west of the Manipur-Kohirna road, 
on a level with Maitbaipham tkannah. 

Elevation. — 6,000 feet. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses.— 500, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 2,000, 

Figh ting-men . — 1 50. 

Water. — Plentiful. 

Camping-ground. — Sufficient for 400 men, south of the village. 

Grazing , Products , Sfc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — 300 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 200 coolies. 

Approaches — Up gentle open spur from the south. From the Barak river and 
from where the Kohima road crosses the ridge on which it is situated. 

These people are untrustworthy and somewhat savage. 

The headman is now in hiding from the Manipuri authorities, his Kheyl 
having recently murdered an Angami Naga. 
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MARAM KUNAO— 

A Kolya Naga village on the spur west of the Manipuri-Kohima road 
between Karong and Maithipham. 

Elevation, — 4,500 feet. 

Climate , — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 17, Naga pattern. 

Population . — 10, Maram clan. 

Water and Camping-ground.— Sufixciexit for 200 men. 

Products , fyc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — 20 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 25 coolies. 

MAREM-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 60 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 300, of whom 60 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Kui-Kui (interpreter). 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
chayan and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 60 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak and hr. — {Lieut. l)un } 1881-82.) 

MAREM-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. The 
most influential man is Asawa. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
chayan and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 30 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak and fir. — [Lieut. Dun> 1881-82.) 

MARO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. The 
headman is Maletopa. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Ocfco- 
ber. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Livestock.— Pigs and poultry. 


M 
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Transport .— For coolie purposes, 10 men, women, and children. 
Timber .-*- Oak and fir plentiful. — (Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

MARONGKONG— 

One of the streams of the Somrah basin, North-East Manipur. 


MATSEN— 

A Burmese village on the Ava-Kendat road. It is a few miles east of the 
Ningthee river, situated in a valley about a mile in width, nearly all un- 
der cultivation, with a good many black cattle and buffaloes. It is bounded 
on the west by a low range of hills, and to the east by high hills running 
off in ridges to the north. The little villages in this valley, through which 
the Choung Magyee flows from theThanaka hills, goby the general name of 
Matsen, and are said to amount in all to about 400 houses. 

( Dr. Richardson.) 

MAUKOT— 

A Chussad village on the Ponk-Kongal road, built after the usual Chussad 
pattern, about 2,400 feet above the sea-level. 

The village, together with that of Chowhoom, covers any advance on 
Tounghoo from the north, but is itself commanded by the road. 

Campivg-grouncl . — There is open ground, fairly level, for a small force on the 
east side of the village. 

Approaches — Down easy slope from north; no jungle From this side the vil- 
lage is commanded. Up easy slope from south, thick jungle, and no view 
of the village. 

Defences. — The northern approach is defended by a palisade across a narrow 
part of the ridge. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 115, of whom 35 are fighting-men. The 
head and most influential man is Daulet. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Plentiful supply close to village. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, job's- tears, rice, and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Rice harvest in November; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 23 men and women. 

Timber.— Many kinds ; oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 


MAW-LONE— 

A village in the Kubbo valley, about 23 miles from Samjok. 

(P hay re, 1881-82.) 


MAYANG-KHANG— 

A subdivision of the Koyla Naga tribe. ( Fide Naga.) 


MAYANG-KHANG THANNAH— 

The third march from Kohima on the Manipur-Kohima route. 

Camping -ground . — Plenty of camping-ground. 

Surrounding Country . — The thanuah is situated on the flat bottom of a valley, 
which is here about 500 yards broad, and is commanded by the hills on the 


west. 
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Wa ier. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies.— Grazing very scanty, even when the grass has been burnt at the 
proper time. — ( Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 ). 

MEIE — 

A stream in Manipur which, uniting with the waters of the Kunokong, 
forms the Napanga river. — ( Lieut . Dun, 1881-82.) 

MEKITHODZOMI or MAITHAIPHAM— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maithaipham section, east of the Kohima 
road, and south-east of Maithaipliam tliannah. 

Elevation . — 5,300 feet. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses.— 140, Naga pattern. 

Water and Camping -ground. — Plentiful. 

Products , Sfc . — Vide page 78, Cliaro. 

Live-stock. — 200 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 160 coolies. 

MELLOMI— 

A Naga village as yet unclassified, and the people of which arc merely 
called “ Naked,” Nagas. 

Elevation. — About 3,000 feet. 

Climate . — Unhealthy for the greater part of the year. 

Houses and Fighting-men . — About 700. 

Water . — Scan ty . 

Camping-ground . — Sufficient open ground for 200 men on the southern side 
of the village and for 1,000 men with transport along the spur one mile 
to the south. 

There is ample accommodation on the hanks of the Lanier, below the spur, 
on which the village is built, and plenty of excellent water. 

Products , Sf'c. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

There are some magnificent clumps of giant bamboo on the southern and 
western borders of the village. 

Approaches — By a path at an easy slope through light jungle from Persami, 
on the south-west a similar path hut steeper, from the Lanier on the south 
east, and by path along the face of the hills to the next village to the east. 
The entrances to the village arc stockaded and have Hanking defence. 
The inhabitants are armed with cross-bows, which give them great prestigo 
with the neighbouring villages. 

MELNUI — 

A Shan village, built after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above the 
sea-level, containing 8 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population 40, of 
whom 8 may be fighting men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains arc 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 
Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 8 men and women. 

Timber. — No oaks or firs ; other kinds plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1681 - 82 .) 
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MENEE— 

One of the principal towns on the Moo river. 

MENTHA — 

A Shan village on the road from Yanga-pokpi road to Tummoo, through the 
Kubbo valley, about 2 miles from the former place. — (Thai/ re, 1881-82.) 

MIKHIB — 

A little stream crossed by the Kohima road, just above Maithaipham. 
MIMA— 

An Angami village, built after the usual Angami pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 100 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are 
divided into three subdivisions, viz., Jama, Safema, and Kisomai. Popu- 
lation 500, of whom 100 may be lighting-men. There is no chief, but 
Tazole has most influence. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and chayan. Rather moderate supply of firewood. Arum and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock . — Cows in large numbers, pigs, and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 100 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Very little fir or oak ; small pollarded alders ; bamboos scarce. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

MITHNA. — Manipuri name for hill cattle. 

MOLNUI — 

A Chussad village close to Chunyang and Changl<$, on the Pong-Kongal 
route, built after the usual Chussad pattern, about 2,000 feet above the sea- 
level, containing 15 houses. 

Camping-ground and Approaches. — Vide Chunyang, the villages being close 
together. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 75, of whom 25 are fighting-men. The head 
and most influential man is Kamtong. 

Climate. — The climace is unhealthy from beginning of August to eud of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply close. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
com, job's-tears, and rice. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 23 men and women. 

Timber. — Many kinds; oaks and firs plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

MONAING-MYO — 

An important town oij the Moo river. 

MONBI— 

A new Kuki village of the Mangvung clan, situated at the head-waters of 
the Chakpi in South-East Manipur. 

Elevation.— 3,500 feet. 

Houses 60, Kuki pattern. 
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Water and Camping-ground. — Said to be plentiful. 

Products , 8fc . — Vide page 77, Chan jang. 

Headman. — Mulshong, friendly and a man of some consequence. 

Livestock. — Fifteen metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 100 coolies. 

MONDRO-KULEL— 

A Kaupui Naga village, north of the Cachar road, close to Irang thannah. 
Elevation . — 3,500 feet. 

Houses. — 35, Naga pattern. 

Water and Camping-ground. — Apparently very little of either at the village, 
but sufficient for 200 men on the Lengba stream just below. 

Products , 8fc . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Carriage. — 50 coolies. 

Approaches — Along steep jungle-covered spurs from the Lengba river and 
Irang thannah. 

MONGHLAM— 

A new Kuki village of the Hawkib clan in the Turlung valley. 

Elevation . — 2,800 feet. 

Temperature and Climate . — Vide page 77, Chan jang. 

Houses. — 9. 

Water and Camping-gronnd. — Plentiful. 

Products , 8fc . — Vide 77, Chan jang. 

MONGTEU — 

A new Kuki village of the SimmfcS clan in the valley of the Manipur 
branch of the Tipai river. 

Elevation . — 3,000 feet. 

Houses . — 20. 

Water . — 

Cam p ing-g round. - 
Products , fyc . — 

Headman. — Ginshing, friendly. 

MONTHOW— 

A Manipur village, about 15 miles east of the Implial. 

MOOLONG— 

A Shan village, 12 miles from Kon gal thannah on the K on gal- Sam jok road, 
built after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above the sea-level, con- 
taining 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population 50, of 
whom 10 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
Water . — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and eliayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, 
pumpkins, and plantains. Harvest in November and early part of Decem- 
ber. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 18 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, s61, &c. — ( Lieut . Dun , 1881-82.) 


1 


Vide page 77, Chan jang. 
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MORAY* THANNAH— 

A Manipur frontier ' post, on the eastern edge of the Yumadoung range 
north-west of Tummoo, forming one of the third or outer line of posts. 

It is situated ou the broad flat end of a spur coming down from the hills, 
and is about 30 feet above the level of the valley. It lies between two 
considerable streams, the Kujierok and the Lierok, which unite at its north- 
eastern corner. 

Defences. — It is about 80 yards square, and would accommodate a large garri- 
son than there is at present. 

The stockade is composed of one row of 6-inch timbers, 25 feet high. No 
flanking defences and no obstacles. The timbers are wide apart, and an 
attacking force could fire into the thannah just as easily as the defenders 
could fire out. 

Surrounding Country. — It is not commanded on any side ; the jungle around 
is light, but comes up to the stockade on the south and west; on the north 
is a village; on the east the ground is cleared for 300 yards. 

Attack . — The Kujierok stream offers good cover to assailants, but on the whole 
the west and south would be the best points from which to attack. 
Camping-ground. — There is plenty of good camping-ground. 

Garrison. — The garrison consists of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 havildar, and 40 
sepoys. 

The place is used also as a penal settlement for women who have com- 
mitted murder. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 ; Major Badge ley , 1881-82.) 

MORLUNG— 

A Burmese town, about 16 miles nearly south of Kongal thannah. 

(Major Budget eg, 1881-82.) 

MOUKKADAN-M YO — 

A Burmese village, containing about 100 houses, clos' to the left bank of 
the Ningthee. A good deal of trade in timber and carpentering work. 
Boats of considerable size are built here, and good-sized teak is cut in the 
neighbourhood. 

Tliis village is the most southern place subject to the Khampat Woon. 

[Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

MOUNG YAUN— 

A Burmese village of considerable size at a little distance from the Ningthee. 
Carts can be obtained here. — [Lieut. Dm, 1881-82.) 

MOUNT ZOBO — 

This is the walled Burmese city of 2 miles square, famous as the birth- 
place of Alornpra; the walls, principally of bricks and partly of a kind 
of slate, are in pretty good repair, though the city was at one time entirely 
abandoned, and has only of late years been reoccupied. It is said to con- 
tain 1,000 houses, and there are extensive paddy-fields to the north and 
westward between the inner brick walls and outer wall or mound round 
which is the ditch. 

To the southward thete is no earthen wall, and the ditch is close to the 
brick walls. It i3 without flanking defences to any extent. The inner 
small fort, nr palace enclosure, is entirely without inhabitants. There is a 
pagoda of considerable size. — [Richardson.) 

• Usually spelt and marked on the map “ Moreh.” 
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MOWA1E — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tatikul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea- level, containing 40 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga. tribe. Population 200, of whom 40 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — -The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolies purposes, 40 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

MOWKEET — 

A Cliussad village containing 20 houses, belonging to Tonghu’s group. 

(Col. Johnstone , 1881-82.) 


MOYJING — 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river, south of the Thobal villages. 
Elevation * — ~) 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 125, sepoy class. 

Erg htmg-men. — 25. 

Products , fyc . — Vide page 77, Chaogangru. 

Water. — Plea ti f ul . 

Li restock.*— 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts, J 2 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule-path along the banks of the river. 

MOYONG-KULEL — 

An Anal village in South-Eastern Manipur. 

Garrison. — The garrison consists of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 havildar, and 40 
sepoys. 

The place is used also as a penal settlement for women who have com- 
mitted murder. — (Lieut. Dun , 188 1 -8 ‘J ; Major BadycUy.) 

MUITIIOW— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, ami pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 815 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Oak and fir plentiful. — (IAeut. Dun , 1881-82 .) 
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MU KRU - RIVE R — 

Rising east of the Jiri from the hills to the north near the Burail range, 
which separates the watershed of Assam from that of Manipur, it flows 
south and falls into.the Barak, about 18 miles below the point at which it is 
crossed by the road to Cachar. The Mukru is not navigable for any part 
of its course. This stream is beautifully clear, about 45 yards board, and 
well stocked with maliseer fish. It is easily fordable in the dry season ; the 
bottom is of large pebbles and round water-worn stones ; the water about 
knee-deep. 

A cane suspension bridge, strengthened with wire and passable by laden 
coolies in single file, spans the river at a height of about 100 feet above the 
stream. 

MUNGHLAM— 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 50 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Konjai 
Kuki tribe. Population 250, of whom 75 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Supplies . — It ice- straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
lndian-corn, jobVtears, rice, and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, 
and pumpkins. Rice harvest in November; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 40 men and women. 

Timber. — All kinds plentiful, except oak and fir. — (Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 

MUNGPAI1 — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing J 0 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be figliting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rico harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos, a few oaks, and firs ; other kinds plentiful. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82') 

MUNGSA— 

A Shan village in the Kubbo valley, on the route from Khanpat to Taap 
thannah, built after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above the sea- 
level, containing 1 5 or 20 houses. 

Camping -ground. — There should be any quantity available. 

Approaches— By broad path through forest land, perfectly flat and not artifi- 
cially defended. 

Signal Stations. — A suitable station might be found from which to communi- 
cate with Kambang thannah, 

Inhabitants. — 'lhe inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population 7*5, of 
whom 15 may be fighting-men. 

Climate.— The climate ie unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
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Water . — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grain is rice. 
Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in Novem* 
ber and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sal, and bamboo.— (Lieut. Bun, 1881-82 .) 

MURI-YANG-KUNAO— 

An Anal village in South-Eastern Manipur. 

MYAGO— 

A Burmese village on the Ava-Kendat route, close to a small nala, in a 
richly cultivated country. 

MYE-DU— 

An important Burmese town on the Moo river. It is celebrated as having 
been the scene of many contests between the Burmese and Manipuris. 
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NAIKONG— 

A Manipuri 
Elevation — 

Temperature * — 

Climate . — 

Houses. — +0, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 200, sepoy class. 

Water . — 

Cam ping -ground. — 

Products . — 

Live-stock. — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 40 carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — By narrow path through rice cultivation from Bishenpur. 
NALTHANGIT— 

A village, containing 30 houses, between Toungban and Samjok ; from the 
latter place it is 1 mile distant, on the Kongal-Samjok road. 

Camping -ground. — A tine plain, half a mile square. 

{Major Badgelty, 1881-82.) 

NALTHANGIT — . 

A river crossed by the road from Ivongal to Samjok, at the village of 
Tschdangon. In the cold weather there is 1 foot of water. 

(Major Bad ye teg, 1881-82.) 

NAMBOL (EASTERN) — 

One of the streams which flows through Irnphal. It enters at the northern 
end, but brings in little water. It k apparently an old bed of the stream, 
called in various parts of its course, Tiki, Achanba and I in] dial, and it has 
cut deep iuto the alluvial soil. Shortly after entering Imphal and at 
the western end of the main bazaar it receives the surplus water of the 
Lamphal jlieel ; just below this point it passes under the only brick bridge 
now standing in the Manipur. The nalu in which the Nambol runs is here 
some 60 yards round at the top, 20 deep, and has steep earth sides. 
There are only a few feet of water in the cold weather, and it is then fold- 
able at any point; but in the rains the water rises regularly to witlru 3 or 4 
feet of the top of the channel. 

The bridge is of solid construction, lias three spans, and a 15 feet roadway 
(inside measurement). 

N A M BOL (WESTE RN) — 

A stream, 9 miles from Imphal on the Caehar road. 

The road crosses it at this point. It is here 20 yards wide. The banks 
are steep and earthy, 20 feet high and 40 yards apart at the top. 

There is a bridge of bamboo matting laid upon a frame, and uprights of 
wood, and" practicable for mules, though not for wheeled-carnages. 

NAM BOL or FOAMING on BOttI BA/ V Alt — 

A Manipuri village on the Caehar road, 9 miles from Imphal. 
file ration.— A 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Ornate.— j 
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Houses . — 150, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants.— 750, sepoy class. 1 

Fighting -nit n . — 1 50. 

Water.— Plentiful. 

Camping -ground and Products . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock. — 300, cows, 225 buff aloes, poultry. 

Carriage, — 150 carts, 50 ponies, 30 boats. 

Approaches** r ( 1) aJong Caehar road; (2) by path through rice- fields from 
Ulao. There is a large bazaar held here daily. 

NAMCIIIELO — 

A stream crossed by the road from Yanga-pokpi to Moray thannah, at 
wliich point it is 40 yards broad, has 0 inches of water, and a 6-l'oofc 
perpendicular bank. — {Lieut. Dun y 1851-62.) 

NAMLI— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 80 may be lighting-men. 
The most influential man is Changson (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains arc rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November: mum in December. 

Live- dock . — Pigs, poullry, and a few rnetna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber — Bamboos, a few oaks and firs, aud groat many other frees, 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

NAMMFA — 

A river of the Kubbo valley, and forming Ihe boundary 1*4 ween Manipur 
and Burma for some distance as far as its source. It. passes near Kongal 
thannah, at which point it is 40 feet wide, low banks, and 0 inches of water, 
with pebbly bottom. 

The Naimiiea is characteristic of the rivers of the Kubbo valley, being a 
bright little stream running swiftly over a pebbly bed. Its banks are 
about 4 feet high, cut perpendicularly out <4* the sandy loam which forms 
the soil of the valley. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

NAMNAI VtlNG — 

A now Kuki village of tho Changsen clan, south-west of Kanpum plateau. 
Elevation .. — About 4,000 feet. 

Temperature and CD mate . — Vide page 7 s , Charo. 

Houses.— $ 0, Kuki pattern. 

Water . — ^ 

Camping-ground > Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Products . — ) 

Live-stock. — A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 70 coolies. 

Approaches . — Not visited ; the path from Manipur territory to this village 
passes through Lenglong. 

Headman. — Narnnai vutig, said to be friendly. 
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NAMPESAH— 

A Tankul village, about 8 miles from the Burmese frontier, built after the 
usual Tankul pattern, 3,000 feet above sea-level, containing 150 houses. 

A strong post of observation was established here by the Manipuris in 
1 87 ^ to repel attacks of Burmese Nagas. 

Ca in pi ny-tj round . — There appears to be small amount. 

Ap p roach c\ — A1 o n g a narrow ridge from both east and west. Steep ascent 
from the east. Easy descent from west. 

Inlitivibuits — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be fighting men. 
The most influential man is Knssirong (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
« October. 

Supplies, — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice and mum. Eire wood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Li re-xforl :. — Pigs a nd p< ail try. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos, a few oaks and lirs, and a great number of other trees. 

{Lieu*. Diuiy 1881-82,) 

NAMTRFE — 

A Kubbo village on the Tamoo-Taap road. 


NAMUSI— 

A Tankul village, a little way off the Ingorok-Kongal road, built after 
the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet about the sea-level, containing 
12 houses. 

Approaches . — The village is out of sight of the road. 

Ini a hi Li nls . — The inhabitants belong to the s mth-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 6i>, of whom 12 may be fighting-men. 

The most influential man is Kumputamba. 

Cl'na iff. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 


Supplies. — 1< ice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, pumpkins, ami yams. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

TArm -stuck. — Pigs and poultry. 

2 t'o 'orport . — For coolie purposes, 12 men ami women. 

Timber . — Bamboos, a few oaks and firs, and a great number of oflrnr trees. 

(Lieut. Dauy 1681-82.) 


NANG — 


A Chussad village, built after the usual Chussad pattern, about 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 may be lighting-men. 
The chief and most influential man is Kanpu. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 


Supplies . — Rico-straw procurable. Principal grains an* Indian-corn, job'e- 
tears, rice, and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and pumpkins. 
Rice harvest in November; mum iu December. — (Lieut. Dnu % 1681-82.) 
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nanthe— 

A Burmese village of 40 or 50 bouses with extensive paddy-fields, many 
black cattle, and a few horses. It is on the Ava-Kemlat route, about 10 
miles from the latter place. 

NANUN9— 

A subdivision of the Angami Naga tribe, ( Vide Naga.) 

NAPANG\_ 

A river draining a portion of the Yomadoung range, formed by the junction 
of the Kinokong and Meie waters. For some distance it is the boundary 
between ifanipur and Burma. 

NARAINDHUR— . 

(Vide Loosliai.) 

NARUM-- 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing G houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
30, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. The headman is Tolali. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Water. — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and cliayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, pump- 
kins, and plantains. Harvest in November and early part of December. 
Live stock. — Pigs, poultry, and 10 metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 6 men and women. 

Timber. — All kinds except fir ; oak not common. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
NASINGA THANNAH— 

A Manipur frontier post, forming one of the third or outer line, on the 
eastern edge of the Yomadoung range. It is half a day's journey from 
Punsa, 10 hours from Tamoo. — (Lieut. Dun , 1882.) 

NATA-KOIRENG — 

A small Koireng village on the eastern face of the Laimatol-Kopra range, 
due west of lmphal. 

NATA-KUN— 

A small Koireng village, a mile to tho south of Nata-Koireng. 

NATCHI— 

A Manipuri village in South-West Manipur, 3 miles south of Bislienpur 
Than na. 

Elevation *) 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Clumgangai. 

Climate . — j 

Houses . — 40, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants, — 200, grass-cutters to the Raja. 

Water . — 

Camping -ground. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products) Sfc.~ J 
Live-stock. — SO cows, GO buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 40 carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — Over rice cultivation by narrow paths from Bishcnpur, Kujman, 
and the Moitrang road. 
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NAT-TIIANYIT — 

A village close to Samjok on the Kongal-Samjok route. 

(P hay re, 1881-82; Lieut . Dun, 1881-82,) 

NAT-TIIANYIT— 

A small stream on which the village of the same name is situated- 
NAUYANGTE— 

A new Kuki village of the Hawkib clan on the western face of the Laima- 
tol range, close to and north of the Cachar roail. 

Elevation . — 4,900 feet. 

Temperature . — 88° at sunrise in January.- 
Climate , — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses , — 19, Kuki pattern. 

Water. — Scanty. Below village both on the north and south sides. 

Camping -ground, — No level ground and no uncleared ground. 100 men could 
find accommodation on the edge of the Cachar road. 

Live-stock , — A few rnetna, pigs, and poultry. 

Products , Sj'c. — Vide page 1 7, Changangai. 

Carriage . — 25 coolies. 

Approaches — Up a steep jungle-covered spur from the Cachar road on the 
south. 

NKLIKONG— 

The eastern branch of the Chattik-Kassom valley stream. 
NENGTA-NEGOL - 

A small Kaupui hamlet, close to the western edge of Imphal. 

NEU PHONG— 

A peak on the range, sometimes known as Sakoak-Ling, from the name 
of two villages situated at its northern and southern ends respectively, and 
between the Tuyungha and the Maglang. 
j Elevation, — 5,8 1 8 feet. 

NGAI RONGBAM — 

A Manipuri village, 8 miles to the east of Imphal. 

NGAKARIIONG— 

A Kaupui village in North-West Manipur. 

NGA-PA-YA— 

A Burmese village between Dubayeu and the Ningthct?. 

NGARE AM BAM — 

A Manipuri village, 4 miles north-west of Imphal. 

NINGTIIAUKONG— 

A Manipuri village on the road between Bishenpur and Moirang, 5 miles 
from Bishenpur. 

Elevation . — 'J 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — j 

Houses. — GO, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 800, employed as servants to the Maiyang Ningthan or Western 
Baja, an hnrditary chief who lives at this village. 

High t tug-men. — GO. 
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Camping -ground, — Unlimited on slightly raised grassy land, west of the road. 
Wafer . — Good and plentiful. Stream from the hills. 

Products, fye . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Livestock . — 120 cows, P0 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 60 carts, 15 boats. 

Approaches . — Bishenpur-Moirang or western valley road. 

NINGTHI— 

Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about .3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 35, of whom 7 may be fighting- men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply distant. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November; mum in December. 
ldne-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transports. — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos, a few oaks and firs, and a great number of other trees. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

NINGTHI or CHIN-DWEN— 

A large river of Burma. At Samjok, in December, it is 700 yards broad 
and 50 feet deep (in the stream). It flows at the rate of one mile an hour. 
Probably the Ningthi is little affected by the melting of snow in the hot 
weather. 

Navigability , — Specially built trading steamers, belonging to the King of 
Burma, have at all times of the year been brought up as far as Kendat. 
The Burma Trading Company are now building vessels with the same 
object. A steam launch drawing 4 feet of water has keen up as far as 
Kakssn but was there stopped by the rapids. Small boats, however, ascend 
two months , journey higher up. 

Means of crossing — At Samjok there are six large boats of 500 maunds burden. 

At Kendat there are large numbers of boats of all sizes. 

Fords . — There are no fords at either Kaksa, Samjok, or Kendat. 

The banks being covered with forest, means of crossing troops could easily 
be devised. — (Lieut. Dun, 1S81-82.) 

NINGYEL — 

A Manipuri (Loi) village at the western foot of the Yumadoung range, a 
little south of the exit of the Thobal river from the hills. 

Elevation . — ^ 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 25, salt-makers. 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Camping -ground, Products , 3fc. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock .— 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage.— Mb coolies, 25 carts. 

Approaches — By mule-path ; good in dry weather, through rice cultivation. 
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NONAI — 

A small Kaupui village in North-Western Manipur. 

NONEH — 

A small Kaupyi village in North-Western Manipur. 

NONGMAICHING — 

A peak within the Manipur valley and separating the Thobal valley from 
that of the Iril and Imphal. 

It is the chief firewood preserve for the Raja and royal household. 

The top of the peak is 5,133 feet above the sea. 

NONGNANG— 

A Kaupui village in Western Manipur, a day's march north of the Cachar 
road and within the drainage of the Irang. 

Elevation . — About 3,000 feet. 

House. — 70, Naga pattern. 

Fighting -men. — 70. 

Water and Camping-ground . — Believed to be plenty of both. 

Products . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Carriage . — Probably 100 coolies. 

Approaches. — From the point where the Cachar road crosses the Irang by a 
narrow path through dense forest. 

NONGTEK— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

NUNDEH— 

A Tipperah village, about 3,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 7 
houses. 

Inhabitants.— Population 35, of whom 7 may be fighting-men. The head- 
man is Meitak. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Plantains, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest 
in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber . — No heavy timber ; small oaks, &c. ; no firs. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82?) 
NUNGBI — . 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 100 houses. 

Camping-ground. — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 500, of whom 100 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Pheiomatol. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water.— A small supply on the east. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkins, yams, and arum. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber.— Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 
\ 7ft 
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NUNG-DUM— 

A Manipuri village, about 15 miles east of tbe Imphal. 

NUNGHAR— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 70 houses. 

Camping-ground . — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 350, of whom 70 may be fighting-men. The 
chief is Mu bah. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — A small supply, both on the north and south. 

Supplies . — Kice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 70 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — { Lieut . Dun f 1881-82 .) 
NUNGPUNG— 

A Taukul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,00Q feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be tigbting-men. The 
most influential man is As-awah (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — ( Lieut . Bun , 1881-82 .) 
NUNG-SHANG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 70 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of tbe Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 350, of whom 70 may be fighting-meu. The 
most influential man is Nowba. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum early in December, 

Lives took. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 1 0 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful.— {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

NUNGSHANGKONG— 

An eastern tributary of the Thobal river. It is easily fordable throughout 
the year. Where crossed by the Imphal-Ukrul road, it flows in an open 
valley affording excellent camping-ground. 
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NUNGSHIGUM — 

An elevated spur of the range between the Tiki and the Iril on the northern 
edge of the valley. 

NUNGSHUNG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 100 houses. 

Camping -ground.—' Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern seetion of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 500, of whom 100 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Kamjaie. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Small supply both on north and south of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are ric 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 .) 

NVNGTAK— 

A Mangvung village, about half a mile from the Hytuk-pokpi-Yanga-pokpi 
road, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,800 feet above the sea- 
level, containing 10 houses. 

Approaches — By a steep ascent from west, commanded by the village, which 
a^o commands the route. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Mangvung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 5 may be fighting-men. 
The headman is Ultong, the most influential man being Oondo. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Plentiful supply, but distant. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Plenty of grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, chayan, and oil-seed. Firewood plentiful. Arum, 
beans, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and beginning of Decem- 
ber. 

livestock.-- Pigs, poultry, 20 or 80 metna, and 20 goats. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks ; a few bamboos.— t. Dun, 1881-82.) 

NUNJAIBONG— 

A small Manipuri post on the Cachar road, between tbe Piri and the 
Mukru rivers. It is situated at the top of the range which separates the 
two rivers. There is a rest-house here for officers. 

NUNKOINO— 

A Mangoung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 6 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Mangoang subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 30, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. 
The head and most influential man is Halten. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 
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Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are In- 
dian-corn, rice, mum, and ehayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and beginning of December, 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 9 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks ; a few bamboos.— {Lieut. Dun , 1881*88.) 

NUNSHIGUM — 

An almost isolated block of hill on the northern edge of the valley between 
the Kongba and Iril rivers. 


k£ 
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OOAL — 

A Manipuri village at the western foot of the Yumadoung range, 2 miles 
west of Injorok. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature .— > Tide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate .— J 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men* — 25. 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

saarsS"} ** ^ "• «-«"• 

Livestock .— 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts. 

oinam— 

A Manipuri village, 12 miles from Imphal. on the Cachar road. 

Elevation . — 'J 

Temperature page 77, Changangai. 

Climate.— ) 

Houses . — 40, Manipur pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 200 carriers. 

Water . — 

Camping-ground . — > Fidfe page 77, Changangai. 

Products , — J 

Live-stock . — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 40 carts, 40 men, 8 boats. 

OINAM SAIREMBUNG— 

A Manipuri village, 9 miles south of Imphal, and on the central valley 
road. 

Elevation 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Changangai. _ 

Climate . — J 

Houses . — 20, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 100, grass-cutters. 

Water.— ^ 

Camping -ground.— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products, 8fc . — ) 

Live-stock . — 40 cows, 30 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 20 carts, 5 boats. 

Approaches . — Central valley road (Longtival-Kokshing) from north and south. 
OIHONGBA — 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

OKCHINGKEI — 

A Manipuri village, 11 miles from Imphal, on the Cachar road. 

Elevation.— ^ 

Temperature . — > Tide p«ge 77, Changangai. 

Climate.— ) 
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House*.— 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 125, Lo’i. 

OKTANG— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-Western Manipur. 

ONJAME— 

A small Kaupui village in North-Western Manipur* 

OPEROK— 

A small muddy stream which issues from a jlieei in the north-western 
corner of the Manipur valley. 

OSEI POKPI — 

A stream crossed by the Pallel-Moray route. 
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PACHAMA— 

An Angami village, built after the usual Angami pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 27 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are sub- 
divided as follows, viz., Kanowri and Nisemi. Population 135, of whom 
27 may be fighting-men. The most influential man is Merisi. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and chayan. Rather moderate supply of firewood. Arum and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock. — Cows in large numbers ; pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 27 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Very little fir or oak ; small pollarded alders ; bamboos scarce. 

{Lieut. Bun, 1881-62.) 

PADANG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 150 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Takul Naga tribe. Population 750, of whom 150 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Turukam. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, aud pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November; mum early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 1 50 men and women. 

Timber .— Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

PALLEL — 

A Manipuri village on the foot of the Yumadoung range where the Moray 
and Nasinga routes enter the hills. 

Elevation.— j 

Climate. — > VuU page 77, Changangai. 

Temperature . — J 

Houses. — 15, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 7 5, sepoy class. 
fighting men.— 15. 

Water and Camping-ground.— Both good and very plentiful. 

Products, Sfc.—Fide page 77, Changangai. 

Livestock. — 30 cows, 12 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 15 carts. 

Approaches. — Eastern valley road. Cross Sengmail streams, north of village, 
1 foot deep 18 feel broad in cold weather. There is a thannah here un- 
stockaded, and supplied with a garrison from the village. 

PANGAN KAIBUNG — 

A Manipuri village on the Thofaal river, sooth of the Thobal villages and 
before it joins the Imphal. 
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Elevation .— 

Temperature . 

Climate . — 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting •men.— 25. 

Eater . — ^ 

Camping-ground . — > F&jfe page 77, Cliangangai. 

Products , J 

Live-stock . — 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches . — By good mule-path from north and south, along the banks of 
the Thobal river. 

PANYAAM — 

A small new Kuki hamlet in the valley of the Manipuri branch of the 
Tipai river. 

It contains 10 houses. 

The inhabitants belong to the Simmte clan. 

PASUL— 

A small Manipuri village in the north-west part of the valley, 6 miles south- 
west of Imphal. 

PAUTANG— 

A small Kuki village, said to be Lusliai, about a day's journey, south of 
Kanpum. 

It is said to contain 20 houses. 

PEISAD — 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inkabita7its. — The inhabitants belong to the Ilawkib subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 3 50, of whom 45 may be fighting-men. The 
chief is Ongoto. The most influential man is Tangsho. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Plenty of grazing. Principal grains arc 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and beginning of December. 
Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and 10 metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 45 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oak bushes. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

PHAIIKONG- 

A fair-sized. mountain stream in the valley below Chattik on the east. In 
the cold weather it is not more than 2 feet deep, where the Chairkong 
joins it and flows with a steady current. It is, however, 40 or 50 yards 
broad, 

PHALANGOON— 

A large scattered Burmese village of over 160 houses on the Ava-Konda 
road. It is about 6 miles north of Dubayen and 12 miles west of the 
Moo river. 
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Grain is plentiful and tolerably cheap ; paddy sells at from 15 to 20 tikals 
(2*. 6d. Yule) per 100 baskets (l>asket = 56lb). A large quantity of palm 
sugar is also made here. Cattle arc very plentiful, and common draught 
cattle sell from 10 to 15 tikals. — ( Ilichardso/i .) 

PHALLANG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 35, of whom 7 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November; mum early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun , 1681-82.) 
PHALOK— 

A small Kaupui village in North-Western Manipur. 

PHAN G E- LA N G C II ( I NO— 

A Taukul village, built after the usual Chussad pattern, about 2,000 feet 
above the sca-level, containing of) houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Taukul Naga tribe, but are sub- 
ject to the Chussad Kukis. Population 150, of whom 30 may be lighting- 
men. The chief is Mangsal. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
/To ter. — Plentiful supply close to village. 

Supplies. — Rice -straw procurable. No grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, miim, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber. — No oaks or firs ; other kinds plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
PHAU — 

A small Tankul village just north of and outside of the Somrah basin. 

There are said to be 25 houses and the people are friendly. 

Vide Jessami for Products, Timber, &e. 

PHAUTEL— 

A Manipuvi village on the Tliobal river between Yarapok and the Thobal 
villages. 

El e cat ion.— A 

Temperature. — 5- Fide page 77, Cliangangai. 

Climate j 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 
t i ah It n g-w en. — 25. 

Water.— A 

Camping.grouad. — l Vide page 77, Cliangangai. 

Products , fyc . — ) 
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Live-stock. — 50 cows, 87 buffaloes. 

Carriage* — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches . — By good mule-path along the banks of the Thob&l river, from 
north and south. 

PHEKROKEZAMAI — 

A Kolya Naga village on the northern frontier of Manipur. 

PHESAMA— 

An Angami village, built after the usual Angatni pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 04 houses. 

Inhabitant *. — The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are 
divided as follows : — viz., Sikamaiand Meramai. Population 320, of whom 
64 are fighting-men. The most influential man is Tezur. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Scanty supply in the village, but plenty in ravines on either side. 
Supplies. — Rice-straw procure Me. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mfim, and chayan. Rather moderate supply of firewood. Arum and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock. — Cows in large numbers, pigs, and # poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 04 men, women, and children. 

Timber. — Very little Ar or oak ; small pollarded alders ; bamboos scarce. 

{Lieut. l)un , 1831-82.) 

PHIBU— 

A Manipuri village, south of the Thobal villages and Waito. 

Elevation . — ^ 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate ) 

Bouses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men . — 2 5 . 

Products , 8fc . — J 

Water. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Camping -g ro und. — j 
Live-stock . — 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule- path along the banks of the Thobal. 

PHOZAMEH — 

A “ naked " Naga village, a few miles south of the junction of the main 
streams of the Lanier river, in North-Eastern Manipur. 

Elevation. — About 4,000 feet. 

Houses. — About 200. 

This village is similar in all respects to Mellomi, except that it is on the 
Manipuri side of the Lanier. The men of the neighbouring villages were 
afraid to go near this village. 

There is probably both water and camping-ground in plenty. 
PHUNAMAH-MAU-SOPVOMAH — 

A Kolya Naga village on the Kohima road, and on the northern frontier 
of Manipur. 

Elevation. — 5,000 feet. 

Temperature.— 40° degrees at sunrise in December. 

Climate . — Healthy at all seasons. 
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Houses. — 1 20, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants.— 480. 

Fighting -men. — 120. 

Water. — Good and plentiful. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient for one company of 100 men, with transport on 
the ridge on which the village is built, and enough for two regiments 
(1,500 men) and transport in the terraced rice-fields south of the village, if 
not irrigated during the cold weather. 

Products, Sfc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — 150 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 200 coolies. 

PHUNAN— 

A Marring village on the hills east of Shugunu, South-East Manipur. 
Elevation . — About 3,500 feet. 

There are only five houses. 

Products , 8fc. — Vide page 156, Maclii. 

PHUNAN— 

A comparatively low peak, 3,717 feet above the sea, on a southern spur of 
Nongmaiching. It overlooks Andro and the Thobal valley on one side and 
the main valley on the other. It would be a useful signalling station to 
connect the capital with the Yumadoung range. 

PHUNDRE— 

A Manipuri (Mussulman^ village at the foot of the Yumadoung range, due 
east of Sorali. 

Elevation . — ■ 

Temperature . — > Vide page, 77 Ckangangai. 

Climate . — 3 

Houses. — 50, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 250, sepoy class. 

Fighting -men. — 50. 

Water . — ^ 

Camping-ground. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products , Sfc. — J 

Livestock . — 100 cows, 75 buffaloes. 

Carriage , — 50 carts. 

Approaches — By narrow and indifferent field-paths, through rice-fields, from 
the eastern valley road. 

PHUNGAM— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 200 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 1,000, of whom 200 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Mangai (interpreter; . 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum early in December. 

Live-stock.— Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 200 men. 

Tinier. — Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful.— {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
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PHUSAMAH— . . 

A Kolya Naga village of the Mau section on the northern frontier of Mani- 
pur, between the Sijjo and Zullo streams. 

Elevation . — 5,000 feet. 

Houses and Fighting-men* — 100. 

Water.— 

Camping -ground ■ 

Products , Spc.— 

Livestock . — 120 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 180 coolies. 

POEltON KUNJ1L— - 

A Manipuri village on the Thobal river, between Yarapok and the Thobal 
villages. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature > Fide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Homes . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 125, sepoy class. 

Water . — ^ 

Camping-ground > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Product v, — 3 

Livestock . — 50 cows, 87 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule -path along the banks of the Thobal river. 

POI— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 100 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tankul 
Naga tribe. Population 500, of whom 100 may be fighting-men. The 
most influential man is Asa wall (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — {Lieut, Dun , 1881-82 ) 
POI or S HINDU — 

A Kuki tribe situated south of the Lushais and Sukties. 

POILEN— 

A Hawkib village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Hawkib subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 maj^be fighting-men. The 
head and most influential man is Komlo. 

Climate . — -The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Plenty of grazing. Principal grains are 
lndian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 
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Livestock, — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak bushes. — {Lieut. Dtin, 1881-82.) 

PONG— 

A Tankul village on the Manipur-Kongal route ( vid Chattik), situated on 
the east bank of the Magtang river; built after the usual Tankul pattern; 
containing 11 houses. 

Camping -ground. — A few small terraced rice-fields below the village on the 
south-west. 

Approaches — By a good level path, 6 feet broad, from the north. Up gradual 
spur from west, on which side is the valley of the Maglang. Down a steep 
narrow spur from above on t he east. This last is defended by a ditch choked 
with jungle. The rest are easy and undefended. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 55, of whom 11 are fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Nov- 
ember. 

Hater. — Small supply at village ; plenty half a mile distant, both east and west. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
PONG— 

The Shan kingdom of Pong was formerly bounded on the north by the 
range of hills dividing Burma from Assam ; south it extended to Khanpat ; 
west to the Yoma range; east to the Yunan. The capital was Mogoung. 
After varying fortunes, it was annexed to Burma in 1752. The Pong kings 
used to give districts to their sons : hence the origin of the various Tsawb- 
waships, some of which still remain, such as Thoang, Thwoot, Wintho, and 
Kanto. [Fide Shans.) — {Vhayre. y 1881-82.) 

rOSHING— 

A Tankul village on the Manipur-Chattik route {vid Kangir), situated on 
the southern slope of the Sirdhifarar ridge, built after the usual Tankul 
pattern, about 5,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 50 houses. 

Camping -ground .- — Terraced rice-field s available. 

Approaches. — The path, which is said to be fit for laden mules, ascends to the 
village both on t he east and west side. There are no artificial defences. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Population 250, of whom 50 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Makati. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small supply close on the north side; plenty on south side. 

Supplies. — llice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November and early part of December. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 50 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
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PRATUKONO— 

A stream similar in character to the Nammea, crossed by the Kongal-Sam- 
jok route. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 .) 

PROWI — 

* Situated on a splendid - , - , 

plateau— « charming situ- A Tankul village,* built after the usual Tankul pattern, 
ation, with magnificent about 5,000 feet above the sea-level, containing £00 
Views all round. houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 1,000, of whom 200 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Mailu (interpreter). 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — -Fair supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
mum and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November; mum early in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 200 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — (Lieut. Butt, 1881-82.) 
PROWI THANNA— 

A Manipur frontier post in the Tankul Naga country to the north-east. 
Garrison . — One subadar, 1 havildar, 50 sepoys. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

PUCHUNG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 35, of whom 7 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum early in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For cocflie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboo scarce ; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881 - 82 .) 
PUEPI— 

A small Chiru village on the western slopes of Kopru, North-West Manipur. 
PUKRI— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maram subdivision. 

Elevation . — 4,500 feet. 

Climate .— Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses and Fighting -men. — 13. 

Products, fyc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — 20 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — 18 coolies. 

W 2 ter . — Good and plentiful, both stream and pond. 

Camping-ground . — Good and of practically unlimited extent. 

PUMBAH— 

A Kuki village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 4,000 feet above 
tne sea-level, containing 20 houses. 
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Inhabitants. — The inhabitants are Kukis ; subdivision not known. Population 
100, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. The head and most influential man 
is H&lyang, 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Rice-straw procurable. Plenty of grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum beans, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 
lumber. — Chiefly oak bushes. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

PUN JUNG— 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. This village, together with that 
of Kabyang, covers any advance on Tonghu from the west. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 
The chief and most influential man is Yangapow, a cousin of the Chief 
Tonglioo. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. No grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Oak and fir not common ; all other kinds. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

PUNSA— 

A village in the Kubbo valley, south of Tummoo, on the road to Khambat. 

PUrUm— 

An old Kuki tribe, scattered about the hills close to the Manipur valley. 

PUTSIMI on PUNGTAR KUNAO— 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur. It is an offshoot from Jessami, 
and is situated between that village and the Thetzirr river. 

Elevation. — 5,000 feet. 

Temperature. — 38° at sunrise in February. 

Climate.— Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses. — 35, Naga pattern, small. 

Inhabitants .— 140. 

Fighting-men.— 35. 

Water.— Scanty. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient only for 200 men. 

Products , 8fc . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry only. 

Carriage.— 50 coolies. 

Approaches — Up steep faces of spurs from east, west, and north, through high 
oak jungle. 

Headman. — Yamang, friendly. 
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RADOUNG or KADOUNG— 


A small Burmese village of 50 or 60 houses on the Ava-Kendat tokL 
Surrounding country cultivated ; cattle and water abundant ; road good. 

(Richardson, 1833 .) 

RAIMEH — 

A Tankul Naga village in Northern Mam pur, on the ridge between, jtli# 
Lanier on the east and the Tsolore on the west. 

Elevation . — About 5,300 feet. 

Houses and Fighting -men. — 80. 

Water and Camping-ground. — Sufficient only for 100 men. 

Products , fyc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Livestock. — A few cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Approaches — U p steep slope through jungle from east and west. 


RAKORRHI — 

A small confluent of the Barak. It joins that river a few miles above 
Karong. 

RASIBUNG — 

An eastern spur from the range which comes down from Sirohifavar, 
between the Maglang and the Kunokong rivers. Elevation 5,656 feet. 


RAZAMEH — 

A large village (said to contain 700 houses) 6n the northern boundary of 
Manipur. 

It is doubtful whether the inhabitants are more closely allied to Kolya* or 
to Angamis, or whether the village belongs to Manipur or the British 
Government. 


RAZAMEH— 

A small offshoot from Liyang, situated in the great northern bend of the 
Barak river under the Ckakka cliffs. 

RAZAMEH or LIYANG.— 
iide Liyang, 

RAZARR— 

A fail -sized mountain stream, a northern confluent of the Lanier, forda&le 
at any point in the cold weather. 

R IA R — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 4 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 20, of whom 4 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 4 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks and firs scarce ; bamboos and forest trees in large quantitiM. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1681-88.) 
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RIOKONG— 

A mountain stream flowing through a deep narrow gorge to its confluence 
with the Viratai, North-East Manipur. 

RONG-JAO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level ; containing 8 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 40, of whom 8 ma y be fighting-men. 
Climate .— The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — Eight men and women. 

Timber ; — Oaks and firs scarce ; bamboos and forest trees in large quantities. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

RUCHIKONG— 

A stream draining the northern slopes of Sirohi Farar and a tributary of the 
Viratai. ’ 
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SADDA— 

A small Tankul Naga hamlet on the Yumadoung range, close above Chand~ 
wakong. It has 5 houses. 

SADDO— 

A small Kaupui Naga 'village of 10 houses on the eastern face- of the 
Laimatol range, a few miles south of the Cachar Road. 

Products, 8fc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

SADIM— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maram section, situated on the ridge west of 
the Barak river, half way between Karong and Maithaipham. 

Elevation. — About 6,000 feet. 

Houses and Fighting-men . — 36. 

Water.— Plentiful. 

Camping- Ground . — U nlimited . 

Products , 8f 'c . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Approaches — Up easy open slopes from the east and along an almost level ridge 
from Pukri on the north. 

SAIKOT — 

A small new Kuki village of the Mangoung clan, situated on the Turbung 
stream, in Southern Manipur. 

Elevation. — 2,700 feet. 

Temperature. — 44° at sunrise in December. 

Climate. — Unhealthy from 1st May to 1st December. 

Houses . — 10. 

Products , Sfc. — Vide page 77, Chanjang. 

Water. — Plentiful and good. 

Camp ing -ground. — U nlimited . 

Approaches . — Open and easy. 

SAITUL — 

A new Kuki village of the Vungson clan, on the Turbung stream, but within 
the main Manipur valley. 

Elevation .— 1 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses . — 50, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 200. 

Water . — Plentiful . 

Camping -ground.— Unlimited, if the grass be cut or burnt, and in the cold 
weather only. 

Products , 8fc. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry ; a few buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 76 coolies. 

Approaches — Over open plain from the north-west, west, and south-east. 
SAIYANG — 

A small Chiru village on the Kopru- Laimatol range, due west of Imphal. 
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SAJIKONG— 

A small stream crossed by the Hytuk-pokpi-Yanga-Pokpi road. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-32.) 

SAKAUPONG— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 15 houses. 

Inhabitants* — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of Tankul 
Naga tribe. Population 75, of whom 16 may be fighting-men. 

Climate.— The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few buffaloes or metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs scarce ; bamboos and forest trees in large quantities. 

(Lieut. Bun , 1381-82.) 

SAKOK— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Camping -ground. — A very little on the south side of the village. 

Approaches . — From the south by a narrow path running along the face of a 
steep ridge. From the north up a steep spur. Both could easily be defended 
from the village. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 
The headman is Mapan. Raileng (interpreter) has much influence. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water . — Scanty. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . —Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks and firs scarce ; bamboos and forest trees in large quantities. 

(Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

SAKOK LANG— 

A ridge in the Yumadoung range, crossed by the Pong Chattik road. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

SAKOMANG— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-Western Manipur. 

SALENGPH AM — 

A Manipuri village on the Ingorok stream between its exit from the hills 
and the high road (eastern valley road). 

Elevation . — 

Temperature . — 

Climate, Sfc . — 

Houses. — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 125, sepoy class. 
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Water , — } 

Camping -ground . — > Vide page 77, Changstngai. 

Products, fyc . — > j 

Live-stock . — 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . —25 carts. 

Approaches — By narrow and bad field-paths from all the neighbouring 
villages. 

SAMJOK — 

A Shan village, called by the Burmese Toung-thwoot, containing 60 houses, 
on the right bank of the Nirgthee river. 

The houses are built of wood and bamboo. About the middle of the town 
is the Tsawbwa's house, with a wooden spire and many gables ; to the south, 
and south-west is the spur of a little hill with numerous pagodas and a 
monastery. There are no fortifications. 

Roads . — The town is a single street on the river bank. 

Camping -gronu/i . — There is a stretch of sand on the east bank of the river in 
cold weather, which might serve as camping-ground. 

Surrounding Country . — The town is in a very defensible position, provided the 
hill to the south were fortified, as it has the broad deep river to the east, a 
stream with rotten banks and soft silty bottom to the north, and a great 
marsh to the west. Whoever holds the hill has the town ; but there is no 
way of getting to the hill from the north, except through the town. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants are Shans, and are mainly engaged in boat- 
building. Population from 1,500 to 2,000. On the opposite bank of the 
Ningthce are several small villages, chiefly occupied by boat-builders. 

The Raja of the district resides here and has a body-guard of 30 or 40 
men armed with flint-locks. 

Manufacture . — The speciality of the town is a very good red pottery, unglazed, 
much used throughout the district. 

Supplies . — The staple grain is rice, which sells in December at 6 maunds for 
one rupee. Harvest in December and a second in May or June. 

Live-stock . — Plenty of buffaloes ; no cows. 

Timber . — Teak plentiful ; mangoes, cocoanuts, palms, and other trees 
[Major Badgeley , 1881-82 ; Lieut, Dun , 1881-82.) 

SAMJOK — 

One of the districts east of the Ningthee river, governed by a Shan 
Tsawbwa, subject to Burma. This man has received regal honours, viz., 
the privilege of using a white umbrella, and is said to be hostile to Manipur 
and the British Government. 

To the south the district extends to within three days' journey of Kendat. 
It is estimated that the district contains about 500 bouses, or 2,500 inhabit- 
ants. — [Lieut. Dun, 1881-82') 

SAMKOM or TOG-WEMA— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Marim section, situated <>n a southern spur of 
the Khtmho peak and just north of the great northern bend of the Barak 
river. 

Elevation, — 5,500 feet, 

Houses. — 25, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants. — 100. 

Fighting-men . — 20. 

ot 
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Water . — Scanty, and 500 feet below the village on the southern side. 

Camping -ground. — None. 

Products , 8fc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — 75 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage.—* -75 coolies. 

Approaches — Up very steep faces of spur from north and south. The village 
is placed in a very strong but confined position. 

SAMOKOM— 

A ditk station, 1 miles from Hytuk-pokpi, on the road to Yanga-pokpi. 
Small supply of water ; ground level. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

SAMRAM— 

" A Manipuri village in Eastern Manipur, south of the village of Lam ting. 
Elevation . — 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Changaogai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses. — 30. 

Inhabitants. — 150, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — 30. 

Water.— 

Camping-ground . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products , Sfc . — j 

Live-stock. — 60 cows, 45 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 80 carts. 

Approaches — By narrow and indifferent paths, through rice-fields, from all 
the neighbouring villages. 

SAMUKH — 

A small Kuki village on the western slopes of the Kopru range. 

SA NACHING — 

A peak on the watershed between the Manipur and Kubbo valleys and 
crossed by Route No. VI. 

Elevation. — 5,b60 feet. 

SANAM— 

A Shan village, built after the usual Slian pattern, about 700 feet above 
the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population 35, of 
whom 7 may be fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grain is rice. 
Firewood plentiful. Yams, plantains, pumpkins. Harvest in November 
and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sal, and bamboo. — -(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 .) 

SANAYACHIL— 

A town in the Kubbo valley on the right bank of the Ningthee, opposite to 
Kendat. The Sanayachil-Khambat road is the best across the Ungoching 
hills. 
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SANGI — 

A 'small Kaupui Naga village of 15 houses on the eastern face of the Lai- 
matol range, a little way north of Bishenpur. 

SANHEMI— 

A naked Naga village on the northern frontier of Manipur. 

SANGLEM— 

A Mangoung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 8,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 7 houses. 

Inhabitant s. — The inhabitants belong to the Mangoung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 85, of whom 11 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 7 men and women. 

Timber. — Oak and fir not common ; all other kinds. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 .) 
SANJAK— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level , containing 40 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 200, of whom 40 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Atomba. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 40 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 '.) 
SANJEMBAM— 

A small Kaupui Naga village in the north-eastern portion of the Manipur 
plain, 8 miles west of Implial. 

SANJING— 

A Tankul village, buift after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea -level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The* inhabitants belong to the south-western section 5f the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Rung-jing. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice har- 
vest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

limber.— Bamboos scarce; oaks, firs, &c., plentiful. — (Lieut. l)un f 1881-82.) 
SANNAU — 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 
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SAPAM — 

A Manipuri village south of the village of Lamting and one mile to the 
west of the eastern valley road. 

Elevation . — 

Temperature . — 

Climate . — 

Houses . — Thirty-five, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants .— One hundred and seventy-five, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men, — Thirty-five. 

Water . — 

Camping -gro u nd . — 

Products , fyc.— 

* Live-stock . — Seventy cows, 42 buffaloes. 

Carraig e.— Thirty-five carts. 

Approaches — By narrow and indifferent paths through rice-fields from the 
high road and from the neighbouring villages. 

SAHAMETI or CHING-ANGO-BA — 

An elevated range, of which the highest known peak situated at the south- 
western end is 12,557 feet above the sea. 

It is really an outlying spur of the main watershed between Assam and 
Burma, and apparently forms the western boundary of the portion of the 
.^fiugthee valley just south of Hukhong. 

V. It has never been visited by Europeans. 

In the month of January it has about 1,000 feet of snow on the northern 
side. 

The Manipuris are afraid to visit it for superstitious reasons. 

The boundary here is quite undefined, and it is an open question whether 
it belongs to Assam, Burma, or Manipur. 

Its lower slopes would probably provide excellent sanitaria. It can 
be easily reached from the Ningthee river. 

Prom Manipur it is most favourably approached through the Somrah 
country. — (Lieut. Dun, 1885.) 

SARTE or CHARTE— 

A small Tankul village of 5 houses on the southern end of the Sakok-Lang 
ridge, Eastern Manipur. 

SARTuNG — 

A small Tankul village of 6 houses, situated at the junction of the Maglang 
and Tugungba streams in Eastern Manipur. 

SARUJ-KUNAO— 

A Tankul village in Manipur. 

8ARUI-K ULEL — 

A Tankul village in Manipur. 

3AWAMBA— 

A Mangvung village on the Pallel-Moray route, built after the usual Kuki 
pattern, about 4,500 feet above the sea-level, containing SO houses. This 
would be a favourable point for au enemy in possession of the hills to dis- 
pute the passage of troops. 

Camping-ground. - Sufficient for 400 men, on south side at village only. 
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Approaches — Prom the east up a narrow spur, which could easily be defended 
half a mile from the village. The village does not command, it. Prom the 
rarest along a broad level path, on the face of the hill, screened from the 
village, the path crosses the ridge just before the village is reached, and 
might be defended at that point with advantage. Also approached from 
the north ; no details. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Mangvung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 150, of whom 45 are fighting-men. Their 
chief and most influential man is Sawam. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rioe-sfcraw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
com, rice, mum, chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, and pumpkins. 
Harvest in November and early in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 80 men and women. 

Timber . — Oak and fir not common ; all other kinds. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 
SEKPAO— 

A Tankul village, on the Manipur-Kangjoi road, built after the usual Tan- 
kul pattern, about 5,000 feet above, the sea-level, on the Nupitel ridge, con- 
taining 20 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Popula tion 100, of whom 20 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water . — Scanty supply. ^ 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal groins are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arum, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Small number of pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce ; oak, fir, and other kinds plentiful. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

SEKTA— 

A Manipur post on the western foot of the Yumadoung range, forming one 
of the first or inner line of frontier posts. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

SENAM— 

A Kuki village about 18 miles east by south of tile Imphal. 

SENGANG— 

A Kuki vilh^e on the eastern face of the Kopru, Laimatol range, due 
west of Imphal. 

SENGMAIE— 

A Manipuri (Loi) village at the western foot of the Yumadoung range, a 
little south of the exit of the Thobal river from the hills. 

Mevation . — 

Temperature. — > Fide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses.— Zb. 

Inhabitants.—} 25, salt-makers. 
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Water. — Plentiful and good. 

Live-stock* — 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By field-paths through rice-field from all the neighbouring village. 
SENGMAIE — 

A Manipuri (LoY) village near the Tiki river, the first stage from Imphal, 
on the Kohima road. 

There are 35 houses and the people are employed in liquor-making. 

There is good and unlimited camping-ground near the Tiki, which is crossed 
by a weak bamboo bridge. 

Products, 8fc . — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry only. 

SENGMAIE— 

A small stream, called higher up the Tusierok, and draining the valleys about 
Aimol. At Pallel it has in the cold weather 1 foot of water, but its bed 
is 50 yards broad. 

SENGOPUNO— 

A Kuki village. Now removed from the spot marked in the map. 
SEPJANG — 

A small new Kuki village of the Simmte tribe, consisting of 10 houses and 
one of the group in the Manipur source .of the Tipai river. 

Headman . — Sepjang, friendly. 

SHANS* — 

A tribe inhabiting the country east of the Ningthee river, and almost exclu- 
sively the Kubbo valley. They are governed by their own Tsawbwas 
( Rajas;, but 'are subject to Burma. 

Religion and ^tbitnde . — The Shans are Buddhists, and would therefore un- 
doubtedly prefer the rule of Burma always to that of Manipur ; but they 
are very friendly towards Manipuris, and seem well inclined towards British 
officers. They would be glad of peaceful relations to revive trade. 

The Tsawbwa of Samjok, however, does not appear friendly, and he 
might count on about 500 men, of whom 10 percent, are armed with flint- 
locks, and probably also on the Chussad Kukis, whom he has indirectly 
abetted in their late courses, to assist him. 

The Pagan Woon, a Burmese official, who resides at Tamoo and is sup- 
posed to control the foreign relations of Samjok and Kwendung, is person- 
ally friendly, but has little or no control over the Samjok Tsawbwa. The 
Khampat Woon rules the country south of Kwendung. 

Language. — The Tat-hinoo (commander of stockade) of Mentha village and 
his followers, who were Shans, when interviewed by Mr. Phayre, spoke 
Burmese fluently. He said that the Shans of the Kubbo valley spoke 
different languages too, and could not understand the western Shans; but 
Mr. Phayre is of opinion that they belong to the same race, the difference 
of language being caused by long separation. 

The Burmese language is taught in the monasteries, the inference being, 
though the Shans would not acknowledge it through fear or for some other 

• For loll Account of Shans, see Report Anti Gazetteer of Barm*, Part I, 1883.— D. M. 
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reason, that the Shan language is prohibited. There are still Shan manus- 
cripts, however, in the monasteries. 

Jianners and Customs. — The Shans adopted the Burmese style of tying the 
hair and dressing in 1696 — "two circumstances/' says Pemberton, " which 
clearly prove their subjugation at that period to have been complete." 

8HINGDA — 

A small Manipuri hamlet, 6 miles to the north-west of Imphal. 
SHIPROMI — 

A Kolya Naga village, presumably of the Man section, in Northern Manipur 
and on the western side of the Lanier valley. 

Elevation „ — About 4,500 feet. 

Houses and Fighting -men. — One-hundred. 

Water and Cam ping -ground. — Scanty. 

Products, 8fc. — Vide page 7 S, Cliaro. 

Live-stock. — A few cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — One-liundred and fifty coolies. 

Approaches — Up gently sloping easy. spur from the Lanier river. 
SHONKITANG— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan in the valley of the Manipur 
source of the Tipni river. 

Elevation. — About 3,000 feet. 

Houses and Fighting-mcu . — Forty. 

Products , Sfc . — T 

Water.— > Vide page 77, Changangni. 

Camping-ground . — J 

Live-stock . — Ten metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — Eighty coolies. 

Headman . — M ongbi, friendly. 

SHUGUNU*— 

A Manipuri (Loi) village at the extreme south-east corner of the main valley. 
The Imphal river here enters the hills. 

Elevation . — ^ 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — J 

Houses. — Ten, Manipuri pattern. 

In hah ita nts . — Fifty. 

Water. — Good and plentiful. 

Camping -ground. — Unlimited. 

Products, Sfc. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 
hive-stock. — Twenty cows, 15 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — Ten carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — Over open plain good broad road (unrnetailed) from north and 
west; from the west cross the Imphal, 40 yards broad and 40 feet deep, ia 
dug-out canoes. There is no bridge. The stream is scarcely perceptible. 

SIEHAI — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 15 houses. 

• This used to be a penal settlement and place of execution for State cnminaJj. Paring tk« 
present reign it lift, seldom been thus used. — ( J . John.tone, 
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Camping -ground. — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 75, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Changsol. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small supply west and north-east of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Small number of pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oak, fir, and other kinds plentiful. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82 .) 

SILCHAR— 

The head-quarters of the Cachar district. 

SILUK — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 15 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 75, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Kui-Kui. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small streams both on east and west of village. 

Supplies . — llice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 20 rnen and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; oak, fir, and other kinds plentiful. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

SINDH A— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tankul 
Naga tribe. Population 50, of whom 10 may be fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Rice harvest 
in November; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — Bamboos scarce ; oak, fir, and other kinds plentiful. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

SING A L— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,600 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 25 houses. 

Camping -ground. — A little above the village on the west. 

Approaches — By a gently sloping good path from the west, commanding the 
village. Up steep spur from the east, commanded by the village. 
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Inhabitants.— 'The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 125, of whom 25 may be nghting-men. 
The chief is Mosdwa. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply north-west of village. 

Supplies. — Bice-straw procurable. Very scanty grazing. Principal grain is 
rice. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in 
November. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and 5 metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 25 men and women. 

Timber. — Oak, fir, and many other forest trees. — (Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

SIPHONG— 

A Tankul Naga village, of which little is known, in the next valley to the 
east of the Somrah basin. There are said to be about 300 houses. The 
country is covered with forest, but there is a good path to it from Somrah. 
It lies on the most direct route from Manipur to Sarameti. 

SIRQHt— ~ 

A ^Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 7,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 50 houses. 

Camping-ground . — Terraced rice-fiehls available. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 250, of whom 50 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Mai pah. 

Climate.— The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Water. — Small supply on the south, close to village. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains arc 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 50 men and women. 

Timber.— Oak, fir, and many other forest trees. — (Lieut. Bun ,1881-82.) 

8IROHIFARAR — 

A peak in the centre of the mass of hills between the Koliima road and 
the Ningthee river. It sends down spurs on the north to the Lanier, oa the 
south to the Kubho valley. 

There is plenty of water near the top of the peak. A road crosses over 
it, and there is plenty of camping-ground. The hill is chiefly covered 
with grass, alternating with patches of forest. The elevation of the summit 
is 8,420 feet above the sea. 

SISEPHAMI— 

A Kolya village on the Manipur road to Koliima, between Meitheipham 
thannah and Phunamah. 

SITPONG — 

An Aimol village on the Pallcl-Moray route, built after the usual Kuki 
pattern, about 3,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. 
Camping-ground . — Sufficient in all for one regiment, at each end of the village. 
Approaches.— From east and west along a tolerably broad and level ridge ; 
very easy. Neither commands nor is commanded by the village. Palisades 
at each entrance. 
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Inhabitant s . — The inhabitants belong to the Aimol subdivision of t lie Kom 
Kuki tribe. Population 150, <>f whom 30 are fighting-men 
" Climate . — The climate? is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Small stream south of village. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. -Fair grazing. Principal grains, rice and 
nulm. Firewood plentiful. Yams, pumpkins, and plantains. Harvest in 
November and early in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — No heavy timber; small oaks; no firs. — {Lieut, Dun, 1881-82.) 

.SOMDAN— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, above 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 150 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 750, of whom 150 may* be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Haying (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Probably vice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

1 , ire-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few nietna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber . — Daks, firs, and alders ; bamboos not plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun, 1S81-82.) 
SOMRAH (NORTH PEAK)— 

A sharp rocky peak at the northern end of the Somrah basin. It receives 
a good deal of snow in the winter. Some portions are covered with forest. 
Elevation 10,079 feet above the sea. 

SOMRAH-GNACHAN* ~ 

* The people "re 'the A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pa t- 

Kci uory 1 ?»°lJvety — (!/! tern, about 5,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 

Johnstone.) d0 llOUSOS. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be lighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Probably rice-straw. Grazing Indieved to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a, few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

t chiefly tirs, -{J. John- Timber. — ()aks,+ firs, and alders; bamboos not pleii- 
tfone.) tiful. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

SOM R A II -KON G A I — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 40 houses. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 200, of whom 40 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 
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Supplies . — Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 40 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks, firs, and alders ; bamboos not plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1S81-82.) 


* 6,200 feet.— ( J. John- 
stone.) 


SOMRAH-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pat- 
tern, about 5,000 feet* above the sea-level, contain- 
ing 250 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 1,250, of whom 250 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Koito (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Livestock . — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transporter — For coolie purposes, 250 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, and alders; bamboos not plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
SOMRAH-KtJNAO — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 150 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 750, of wham 150 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 150 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, and alders; bamboos not plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 


SOMRAH LIAM— , 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 25 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 125, of whom 25 may be lighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal 
grains are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, 
yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 
Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 25 men and women should be available. 
Timber . — Oaks, firs, and alders ; bamboos not plentiful. — ( Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
SOMRAH MAI ALONG — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 50 may be fighting-mem 
Climate. — The climate is health v at all seasons. 
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Supplies. — Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal 
grpiar&re muin and chayan; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, 
yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 
Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 80 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks, firs, and alders ; bamboos not plentiful. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
SOMRAH-PUNGTAR— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 50 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 760, of whom 150 may be fighting-men. 
jClinate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies.— Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal grains 
are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December, 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 150 men and women. 

Timber. — Oaks, firs, and alders ; bamboos not plentiful. — ( Lieut . Bun , 1881-82.) 
SOMRAH-TSEM. 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. 
Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies.— Probably rice-straw. Grazing believed to be fair. Principal 
grains are mum and chayan ; rice doubtful. Firewood plentiful. Arums, 
yams, and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 
Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and possibly a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber.— Oaks, firs, and alders; bamboos not pitiful. — {Lieut. Bun, 1881-82.) 

SONGATEL— 

A Marring village on the east side of the Kubbo vaT y. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Marring N r - tribe, and being 
amongst Shans might be useful in affording information. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

SONGBU— 

A subdivision of the Kaupui Naga tribe. 


SONGHOL— 

A village on the Pallcl-Chakpi road to Nasinga tliannah. 

(Lieut. Bun , 1881-82.) 

SORAH— 


A Manipuri village, 1 mile west of the high road (eastern valley) and 
sooth of Lamting. 

Elevation . — 1 

Temperature . — > Fide page 77, Clnvngangai. 

Climate . — ; 

Houses. — Thirty-five, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — One hundred and sixty -live, sepoy class. 

F'lyMitty-nren . — Th illy -five. 
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Water , — } 

Camping-ground, — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Product s, fyc . — ) 

Livestock , — Seventy cows, 4$ buffaloes. 

Carriage.— Thirty-five carts. 

Approaches — By narrow and hard field-paths through rice-fields from neigh- 
bouring villages and from the high road. 


SUKTI — 

A tribe of Kukis living beyond Manipur jurisdiction, 60uth of the valley. 
They are also called Kamhan and Wite. 

SUMKHEL— 

A new Kuki village of the Mangoung clan, in Northern Manipur and close 
to Karong thannah on the south-east. 

Elevation,— About 4,500 feet. 

Rouses and fighting-men . — Thirty. 

Water and Camping -ground. — Very little. 

Products, fyc . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock . — A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — Sixty coolies. 

Headman.— Lankapau. 

This man occupies a high place in Kuki estimation. 

SUMMtTMAI — 

A subdivision of the Angami Naga tribe. 


SUMPHKL — 

A small Kuki village in North-West Manipur. 


SUMRO TANG I — 

A Manipuri village, 7 miles from Imphal on the Kokshingh-Longtival 
(central valley) road. 

Elevation . — S 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses . — Fifty. 

Inhabitants. — Two hundred and fifty, sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — Fifty . 

Water . — 

Camping -ground . — 

Products, Sfc. — 

Live-stock. — One hundred cows, 75 buffaloes. 

Qarriage . — Fifty carts, 5 boats. 

Approaches — By main road from north and south, two by a good mule-path 
from Sajing and Haurebi. 

SUNKHALAL — 

A small new Kuki village of 10 houses. The people are of the Simmtd 
elan, and form part of the Simmt£ settlement in the valley of the Manipur 
source of the Tipai river. 

8USUKAMENG— 

A Manipur post on the western foot of the Yumadoung hills, forming 
one of the first or inner line of frontier posts. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-83.) 
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SWEMI or CIIINGJROI— 

A Tankul Naga village in Northern Manipur, on the western side of the 
Lanier valley. 

Elevation . — About 5,200 feet. 

Houses and fighting-men. — Seventy 
Water and Camping-ground. — Scanty. 

Products , fyc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 
l)ive-8lock . — A few cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — One hundred coolies. 

Approaches — Up a steep hut oj>en spur from the west. 

The people are friendly. 
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TAP tiiannah— 

A Shan village, called by the Burmans Tat-ma-dar (main army), built 
after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above the sea-level, on the 
site of Old Samjok. Formerly there was a stockade here and a consider- 
able garrison ; but since the Burmese standing army has been done away 
with, it has settled down into a peaceful village, and even the stockade no 
longer remains. There are 15 houses. 

Camping-ground • — Any amount of ground. 

Approaches . — From the village roads lead to Samjok, west to Manipur vjd 
Kanghom thannah and south to Tumoo. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population 75, of 
whom 15 may be fighting-men. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 
Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grain is rice. 
Firewood plentiful. Yams, plantains, and pumpkins. Harvest in Novem- 
ber and early in December. . 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sal, and bamboo. — ( Phagre , 1881-82; Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 
TABO SNEEK— 

A Burmese village on left bank of the Ningthee. 

TAHOWPA — 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about £,0(»0 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 6 houses. 

This village, together with that of Chan no, covers any advance on the 
Chussad Chief's village Tonghu. 

Inhabitants , — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 30, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Indian-corn, rice, mum, and cliayan. 
Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, and pumpkins. Harvest in November 
and early in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 8 men and women. 

Timber.— No oaks or firs; other kinds common. — {Lieut. Dutt y £881-82.) 

TALOI — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 200 houses. 

Camping -ground . — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants ;l>elong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 1,1)00, of whom 200 may be fighting-men. 
The most influential man is Ang-owba (interpreter). 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Kice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November.; mum in December. 
i» 
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Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 200 men and women: 

Timber .— -Chiefly oak and nr. — {Lieut. Dun, 1881*82.) 

TAMLAIE — 

A Marring village,, north of the Hytuk-pokpi-Yanga-pokpi route, built after 
the usual Marring pattern, about 3,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 
10 houses. The village is out of sight of, and does not at all command, tbe 
road. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
60, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. The headman is Mepul. 

Climate. —The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

W ater . — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies . —Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber. — No forest trees ; bushy oaks, &c. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

TAMOO or T1JMMOO — 

A Shan village, called by the Burmese Tat-oo-daw (advance guard), built 
after the usual Shan pattern, about 700 feet above sea-level, containing 
from 30 to W houses. 

There was formerly a stockade here and a Burmese garrison, but the 
stockade no longer exists, and it is now a peaceful village. 

The village is one mile distant from the Magluug (Yoo Clioung) river. 

Camping -ground. — Unlimited camping-ground, free from thick undergrowth. 

Approaches — By a broad path through forest land. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Shan tribe. Population about 
175, of whom 35 may be fighting-men. The most influential man is the 
Pagan Woon, Moung Pagan by name. The Bishop of Tamoo has spiritual 
jurisdiction over 37 villages in the district. His name is Oo-Endawara, 
and though a Yahan, he interferes a good deal in civil matters, though 
generally for the public good. He is much revered, and even feared 
somewhat, for he communicates direct with the Hlwoot. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grain is rice. 
Firewood plentiful. Yams, plantains, and pumpkins. Harvest iu Novem- 
ber and early part of December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and buffaloes. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 35 men and women. 

Timber. — Teak, sAl, and bamboo. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 ; P hay re, 1881-82 ) 

TAMPUNG— 

A Katcba Naga in the north-west corner of Manipur territory. 

It is said to contain 60 houses, which would enable it to furnish 75 coolies 
and 50 fighting-men . 

It is situated at an elevation of about 5,500 feet, and would therefore be 
healthy. There is probably plenty of water and camping-ground, judging 
from the villages in the vicinity. 
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It is connected bjr paths, more or less practicable, with all the neighbour- 
ing villages, tincludigg those in British territory • 

TAM SAL — ■ 

A small Masring village of 1 0 houses, situated on the hills east of Shngum 
and south of Pallet. 

The water-supply and camping-ground are scanty. 

Products, fyc. — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Livestock. — A ..few metna and cows, besides pigs and poultry. 

TANAN— 

A Shan village, 12 miles from Kongal thannah on the road to Samjok, 
containing 6 houses. — ( Maj o r Badgeley , 1881-82.) 

TAN-BEN-GOON G-l- 

A Burmese village on the left bank of the Ningthee river. 

TANGBOONG— 

( Vide Lusliai.) 

TANG-KULET — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated in the valley of the Mani- 
pur branch of the Tipai. 

Elevation . — About 3,000 feet; it is therefore unhealthy for Europeans 
between the 1st May and the 1st December. 

Houses . — Forty, Kuki pattern. 

Inhabitants. — One-hundred and sixty. 

Fig lit ing - men . — Fo rty . 

Water . — ^ 4 

Camping -ground. — > Vide page 77, Chanjaug. 

Products , 8fc.~ J 

Livestock.— A few metna, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — Eighty coolies. 

TANGO — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 70 houses. 

Camping-ground . — Terraced rice-fields available. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the Tankul 
Naga tribe. Population 350, of whom 70 may be lighting-men. The most 
influential man is Koisumbali (interpreter). 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies.— Rice-straw procurable. Principal grains are rice and mum. Fire- 
wood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in November; mum 
in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 60 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oak Snd fir. — {Lieut. Dun, 1S81-82.) 

TANGSOWA— 

A subdivision of the Marring Naga tribe. ( Vide Naga.) 

TANGTOM— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated in the valley of the Mani- 
pur source of the Tipai river. 

p 2 
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It contains 20 houses, and is in every other respect similar to the village 
of Tang-kulefc described above. 

It could supply 20 fighting-men or 40 coolies. 

TANKULS— 

A division of the Naga tribe, sometimes also called Luhupas. 

TARAPOKPI — 

A small Kaupui village at the foot of the northern slope of Langol. 
TAT-MA-DAW — 

The Burmese name (meaning “the main army *’) for Tap. 
TAT-OO-DAW— 

The Burmese name (meaning “the advance guard”) for Tummoo. 
TAUBAL— 

A Manipuri village, one mile north of Bishenpur and east of the Cachar road. 
Elevation . — 

Temperature > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — j 

Houses. — Forty, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — Two hundred, Keiroi. 

Fiyhting-men . — Forty. 

Hater . — } 

Camping-ground . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Products.— ) 

Livestock. — Eighty cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — Forty carts. 

Approaches — -By narrow and indifferent tracks from Bishenpur and Naikong. 
TAUBONGKO — 

A small Manipuri village, 3 miles south-west of Imphal. 

TAZEK-MYO— 

A Burmese town in the Moo valley, about 5 miles north of Kyaymoo. 
TEMIMI — 

A Kolya Naga village on the northern frontier of Manipur. It has about 
100 houses. 

TENDOLYAL— 

A small Kaupui Naga village, 1 mile to the west of the Kohima road 
and 8 miles from Imphal. 

TENTA— 

A Manipuri village on the Arung stream, on the eastern edge of the main 
valley. 


Elevation 

Temperature . — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate.— j 

Houses . — 25, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants 125. 
t ighting-men.—t 5. 

Water.— -Plentiful. 
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Live-stock. — 50 cows, 87 buffaloes. 

Carriage . — 25 carts. 

The people of this village have charge of about 100 buffaloes belonging 
to the Baja. 

THANBOUK— 

A Burmese village of 20 or 80 houses on the left bank of the Ningthee in 
about latitude 22° 55' ; road fair. 

From here to Kendat Dr. Richardson (1833) found the road impassable 
for any sort of carriage, but boats may be had on the river. From Than- 
bouk to Ava the road is good ; and water, cattle, grain, and every necessary 
in greatest abundance. * 

THANDAM— 

A Manipuri village, situated at the junction of the Imphal and Thobal rivers. 

There are 25 houses, and it is similar in all respects to the village 
of Tenta. The inhabitants belong to the sepoy class, 

THANG-KONG — 

A stream in the Somrah basin. 

THAUREJAM— 

A Manipuri village on the western outskirts of Imphal. 

THaURIPHI- 

A small Manipuri village, 6 miles from Imphal, on the Kohima road. 
THA-YA-GON— 

A Burmese village on the Ningthee, opposite to Kunni-myo. 

THEBOMAI or KOHIMA*— 

A subdivision of the Angami Naga tribe. 

THEBONUMAH— 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur on the western side of 
the Sijjo valley. 

Elevation, — About 5,000 feet. It is therefore healthy at all seasons. 

Houses, — 100. 

Fighting -men.— 100. 

Water , — "l 

Camping-ground,— > Vide page 89, Hebubvomah. 

Products , fyc. — J 

Live-stock . — 120 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 14*0 coolies. 

The people belong to the Mau section, and are friendly. 

THETCHOLUMI or T1LOMI— 

A Kolya Naga village in Northern Manipur and on the range forming the 
western side of the Razarr stream. 

Elevation , — 4,700 feet. 

Temperature . — 86° at suurise in January. 

Climate, — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses and Fighting -men, — 75. 

Water,— Fair supply below the village on the west. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient, for 200 men. 

Products , fyc . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

• Any Angami Nnga village ; Thepoiuai is the Manipuri name. 
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Live-dock. — Pi gs, poultry, and a few cows. 

Carriage.— 100 coolies. 

Approaches. — Up a steep slope through light jungle from the Lanier on the 
east. 

THETZIRI — 

One of the principal tributaries of the Lanier. It is everywhere favourable 
during the cold weather. It flows in a remarkably flat and open valley. 

THEY-GOIN — 

A small Burmese village on the Ava-Kendat road. Some remarkable 
pagodas. 

THINGRA — * 

A small Kaupui Naga village in North-West Manipur. 

THINGS A— 

A Tangal Naga village near the mouth of the Tiki valley on the hills 
bounding it on the east. 

THOBAL— 

The second largest stream in the valley. In the bills it is a clear 
mountain stream, but in the plains flows in a muddy high-banked channel. 
At the Tliobai bazaar, there are not more than «‘i feet of water in 
it in the cold weather. It is bridged by a bamboo bridge passable by 
mules. 

teiobAl— 

A Manipuri village on the river of the same name, situated at the southern 
end of the Nongmaiching spurs. 

It is the most important of the Manipur villages, as the ground about it 
allows of indefinite expansion, and it is situated in a commanding position 
with regard to the routes to Burma. 

Elevation . — ^ 

Temperature. — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate . — ) 

Houses. — One hundred and fifty, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — Seven hundred and fifty, sepoy class. 

Fighting -men. — One hundred and fifty. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Camping ground — ba Sclent fo^ 2,000 men and transport on the low hills and 
spurs north of the village. 

Products. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Grazing. — Very good in the cold weather. 

Live-stock. — Three hundred cows, 225 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — One hundred and fifty carts, 100 boats. 

Approaches — By eastern valley road from the north-west, crossing a spur by 
a narrow pass 2 miles from the village. Open road from the south-east-. 

The village is owned by the Raja. 

THOWNI— 

A Manipuri village, about 18 miles north-east of the city. 

TIIRENGBA — 

A subdivision of the Kolya Naga tribe. ( Vide Naga.) 
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THUMION — 

A peak on the range east of Tiki stream and close above the head of that and 
the Mayang-Khang streams. 

Elevation . — 5,800 feet above the sea. 

THUMION KULEL— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maram section, situated «m the range west of 
the Tiki. 

Elevation. — About 4,600 feet. 

Houses and fighting-men. — Twenty. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Products , fyc . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Livestock . — Twenty-five cows, a few buffaloes, and pigs and poultry. 

Carriage . — Thirty-five coolies. 

Headman. — Tappau. 

THUMION KUNAO— 

An off-shoot of Tliumion Kulel and containing 8 houses, situated about the 
same position, but lower down in elevation. 

THUNG-THWUT — 

( Vide Samjok.) 

THUNGUN— 

A Burmese village of 80 houses, about 4 miles from the left bank -of the 
Ningthee. 

TIKI ok TURfiL ACHAUBA ok IMPHXL TUREL— 

It is undoubtedly the stream which has laid down the greater part of the 
alluvium of the Manipur valley, the surface of which is raised 2,000 feet 
above the level of the valleys on either side. 

The disparity between the quantity of soil deposited and the size of the 
stream which has brought it down is at once evident. 

Of course the existence of a bar to the free egress of the stream, such as 
is known to exist at the Chindanhut, is sufficient to account for the dam- 
ming of the water and the consequent deposition of silt above the bar, but 
barmy to the extent found in the Manipur valley. 

The valley of the Tiki, moreover, is larger than that of the Barak river. 

Proceeding up the Tiki along the Kohima road, we find gravel, and sandy 
spurs stretching almost across the valley from the range on the west, and 
the watershed between the Burmese and Indian drainage is simply one of 
these spurs, composed of gravel and sand which has successfully blocked 
up the valley. 

The theory of the existence of glaciers at one time round the peak of 
Japvo, from which most of the drainage of Manipur starts, was raised by 
Colonel Godwin-Austen in 1878 from an inspection of the eastern and 
southern sides. This has been doubted by subsequent visitors; but an inspec- 
tion of the ground at Pukri, at Togwema, and between that village and 
Kenoma, more especially the Liyang plateau, where huge water-worn boulders 
are scattered about, and the ground is evidently moraine formation, would 
satisfy any one of its correctness. 

The botanical evidence too of the plants found on the ranges in this part 
point to the conclusion that the peaks were not long ago considerably more 
elevated than they are now. 
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Here, then, we have a possibly much larger stream of water caused by the 
melting of snow and ice. 

At present the Barak valley carries off the major part of the water 
from Japvo, but it is impossible to see the country between Chakka on the 
south and Liyang on the north without coming to the conclusion that 
. a vast split in the range has occurred here, and that the waters from the 
Maithaipham and other valleys, which used at one time to flow through the 
Mayangkhang-Tiki valley, now pour though this cleft in the range. Very 
similar splits are observable in the Barrail range a few miles west of 
Paona peak, through which the waters of the Kenoina stream must at once 
have narrowly escaped flowing, between the Sarameti peak and the north- 
ern peak of the Somrah basin and through which the Lanier empties itself 
into the Ningthee. 

TINGIARU — 

A tributary of the Thetzirr, Northern Manipur. 

TINGLOPAL— 

A halting place on the Pallel-Moray route. 

Camping -ground 4 — Enough camping-ground for two regiments. 

Water — Very scanty supply. — [Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 .) 


TINGRI— 

A small Tang&l Naga village, 8 miles from Imphal on the Kohima road. 


TINLENG— 

A small stream, forming the eastern source of the Nammia. 

It drains part of the Chussad country on the northern end of the Kubbo 
valley. 

TIPAIorTURVAI— 

This stream, though inconsiderable in the cold weather, is of large size 
during the rains, as its receives all the drainage of South Manipur. It joins 
the Barak at Tipai Mukh. 


TIPAI MUKH— 

The^ppiU>$ inhere the Tipai or, as it is called by Kukis, the Tuivai, empties 
itselr jfcto the Barak. 

At the extreme southern point of the Nunjaibong range, round which the 
Barak sweeps, there is a stone* with a Manipuri 
inscription showing the limit of Manipur domi- 
nions in this direction. There is ample camping- 
ground for a large force, and a bazaar kept up by 
Bengalis and Manipuris from the Cachar district. 
Pour or five paths converge here— 

FroA the Cachar district along the right bank of the Barak. 

From the west across the Buban range. 

From the North Cachar hills along the Nunjaibong range. 

A made path into the Lushai country to the south, and a few paths to 
villages near. 


• Set up by a Baja of 
Manipur on bis return from 
an expedition against Tip- 
perah in the middle of tue fast 
oeptury. — (J. Johnstone.) 


TOKPO— 

A subdivision of the Kolya Naga tribe. 
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TOLPI— 

A new Kuki village of the Si innate clan, one of the groups in the valley of 
the Manipur source of the Tipai rive*. It has 20 houses. Its headman, 
Tolpi, is of no great importance. 

TONGHLANG— 

A Mangoung village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 50 houses. 

Inhabitant*. — -The inhabitants belong to the Mangoung subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 250, of whom 75 may be fighting-men. 
Their chief and most influential man is Sunet. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains ve Indian* 
corn, rice, mum, and ehayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 50 men and women. 

Timber. — No forest trees ; bushes of oak, &c.- — {Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

TONGHU OR CHUSSAD — 

The chief village of the Chussad Kuki tribe, built after the usual Kuki 
pattern, about 2,000 feet above the sea-level, containing 101) houses. 

Camping -ground. — There is sufficient scattered ground for one regiment to 
encamp, chiefly at the north-east end of the village. 

Approaches.— From the north the path follows a gradually ascending ridge, 
open and narrow in several places. It is defended at miles from the 
village by a palisade. 

From the south the path, after passing between the villages of Chunny- 
ang, Moluni, and Changlle, passes under a stockaded hill. The last part 
descends to Tonghu and commands the village. The road is wry bad in 
parts. 

The village is in the centre of the Chussad villages, Mankot and Chow- 
hoom, cover any advance on it from the north ; Rabyang and Punjoong 
from the west ; Chunyang from the south ; and Chan no and Tahowpa from 
the east. 

Inhabitant*. — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the Kong- 
jai Kuki tribe. Population 600, of whom 150 are flghting-meu. Their 
chief is Tonghu, a boy. His m&ntri or minister, Rabyang, is a fine and 
intelligent man. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Scanty supply on east and west of villages. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty gracing. Principal grains are 
Indian-corn, rice, mum, and ehayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beaus, 
and pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber. — No firs ; bamboos plentiful, and a fair supply of oaks. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

TONG-KANU- 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 5 houses. 
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Inhabitant*. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Popula- 
tion 25, of whom 7 may be fighting-men; The headman is Weirokpa, 
Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
com, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, pump- 
kins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Lfoe-stoci . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber. — No forest trees; bushes of oaks, &e. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

TONG KU LET— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmt6 clan, situated in the valley of the Mani- 
pur source of the Tipai river. * 

It has 40 houses, and is in every respect similar to Chanjang. The head- 
man, Tongkulet, is friendly. He is of no special importance. 

TOOSHEL— 

A Tankul village in the north-east of Manipur. 

TOUNG-BAW — 

A Shan village, 18 miles from Kongal thanpah, on the eastern base of the 
Ungochin range, containing 1 8 houses. 

(P hay re, 1681-82; Major Badgeley, 1881-82.) 

TOUNG-DWEN-G YOUNG — 

A Burmese town, south-west of Mengyen. 

TOWAJE — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 8 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 41), of whom 8 may be fighting-men. The 
most influential man is Marosung (interpreter.) 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies . — Rice- sfcra w procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Pumpkin,, yam, and ginger. Rice harvest 
in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 5 men and women. 

Timber. — Well wooded. — (Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

TOYUNGBA — 

A small river of Manipur, crossed by the Kongal route vid Pong, 13 miles 
from the Thobal. 

At this point it is 40 yards broad, a foot deep, and full of boulders. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

TSAGAIN*— 

A Burmese town on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, opposite to Ava. 
The Burmese have recently fortified this place (1882). 

• For full account, see Burma Gazetteer, 1883, Part I. 
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TSAYE— 

A large Burmese village on the Ava-Kendat road, about 8 miles north by 
west of Tsagain. Road level and good ; much cultivation ; cattle plenty. 
The country from this place to Mount Zobo is said to be under water 
from July till September. 

TSCHADANGON — 

A village between Toung-baw and Samjok on the Nalthangit river, con- 
taining 6 houses . — (Major Badgeley , 1881-82.) 

TSENDAT — 

A Burmese village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, about 10 miles 
west of Tsagain. 

TSHAK-TA — 

A Burmese village on the left bank of the Ningthee, containing 20 houses. 

(Capt, Grant , 1882.) 


TSOLORE— 

The upper course of the Iril river. 

TUICHUM — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated in the valley of the 
Manipur source of the Tipai river. 

If has 20 houses and is in all respects similar to Chanjang, 


TUTMI'N — 

A. small western tributary of the Lanier. 

TUI YANG — 

A Kuki village on lire western slope of Kopru. 

TITLE M— 

A Changput village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-lev* 1, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants . — 'The inhabitants belong to the Changput subdivision of the 
fvongjui Kuki tribe. Population ir>0, of whom +5 may bo fighting-men. 
Tho chief and most influential man is Chungam (hun). 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Sea nt y m pply . 

Supplies* — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 45 men and women. 

Timber. — No firs; plenty of bamboos; a fair supply of oaks. 

(Lieut. D niy 1881-82.) 

TULMU — 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan, situated in the valley of the 
Manipur source of the Tipai River. 

It has 15 houses, and is similar in all respects to Chanjang. 

TUMNOPOKPI — 

A Tangal Naga village on the Timm ion range, east of the Tiki stream. 
Elevation. — About 3,300 feet. 
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11 o uses. — Twen t y-fi ve . 

Hater, — Plentiful, 

Campi ng-gron tut. — Scanty. 

Prod ads , fyc . — fide page 7#, Charo. 
Live-stock . — /V few cows, pigs, and poultry. 
Carriage , — Fo rt y-fi ve cool i es. 


TUNGBYA— 

A small Shan village in the Kubho valley, at the foot of the Ungochin 
range, on the road from Tamoo towards Ava. — {Lieut, Dun, 1881-82.) 

TUNGTANGNA — 

A subdivision of the Marring Naga tribe. ( Vide Naga.) 


TUNG UM — 

A stream crossed by the Ilytuk-pokpi-Yanga-pokpi route. 

{Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 


TUNNAM— 

A small Koireng village on the Turbung, but within the main Manipur 
valley. 

It lias only 10 houses, and is similar in all respects to Chanjang. 


TUPHAN— 

A Burmese village opposite to Samjok. 


TURBUNG— 

A fair sized stream which enters the Manipur valley at the south-west 
corner. It Hows through a remarkably wide, Hat-bottomed valley, which 
affords a most admirable place for camping-grounds at all seasons of the 
year. The bottom of the valley and the lower slopes of the hills are covered 
with grass. Higher up there is light oak forest and the top of the bounding 
ranges on either side are clothed with thick forest. The stream is fordable 
at every point except in the very height of the rains. 

TIJRET — 

A mountain stream of inconsiderable size, which drains the central section 
of the bills between the Manipur and the Kubbo valleys. It finds its 
exit dose to Yanga-pokpi thannah in the Kubbo valley, and shortly after- 
wards empties into the Maglang. 

TURI— 

A northern confluent of the Iril river. A small stream of Cepri in the 
height of the rains. 

TURNOONG— 

A large Burmese village, about 3 miles inland, on the left bank of the 
Ningthee. 

TURNOONG-SNEEK— 

A Burmese village of 40 houses on the left bank of the Ningthee. Below 
this is shown on Captain Grant's map (1832) a Burmese stockade. 

TUSEM— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 100 houses. 

Camping -ground , — Terraced rice-fields available. 
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Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of theTankul 
Naga tribe. Population 500, of whom 100 may be fighting-men. The 
chief is Yensenba. Penakongha, the interpreter, lias much influence. 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 100 men and women. 

Timber . — Bamboos scarce ; chiefly oaks and firs. — (Lieut. l)un , 1881-82.) 


TUSIEROK — 

A stream in the Yumadoung hills, the narrow valley of which is followed 
for some distance by the Pallel-Moray road after leaving Pallel. 

(Lieut. Dun y 1881-82.) 

TUSOM— 


A peak on the western side of the Somrah basin and east of the village 
of the same name. 

It is an isolated cone, covered with forest. Its sides are steep, but the 
road into the Somrah basin from the west crosses it a short way below the 
summit. 

Elevation. — 8,252 feet above the sea. 


TUSOM-KULEL— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,00l) feet 
above the sea-level, containing 110 houses. 

Camping-ground. — Terraced rice-fields availal >le. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of theTankul 
Naga tribe. Population 550, of whom 110 may be lighting-men. The 
most influential man is Yamang (interpreter). 

Climate . — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 1 10 men and women. 

Timber. — All sorts plentiful, except bamboos. — (Lieut. Dnn y 1881-82.) 

TUSOM-KUNAO— 

* Over 6,000 foet.-(y. A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pat- 

Johnstone.) tern, about 3,000* feet above the sea-level, containing 

9 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 45, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. 

Climate.— The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Water. — Scanty supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins, 
ltice harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Livestock.— Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Tauber. — All sorts plentiful, except bamboos. — (Lieut. l)uu i 1S81-82.) 
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TUYANG— 

A Kaupu Naga village at the north-west corner of the Kaupum plateau, 
just above Lilonong thannah on the west. 

Elevation. — 4>, 1 00 feet. 

Homel and fighting-men . — Fifteen. 

Water. — Scanty, distant, and difficult to reach, on western side below the 
village. 

Camping-ground. — If the ground were cleared beforehand, 400 men could be 
accommodated. There is room without clearing for 100 men only. 

Products . — Vide page 78, Charo. 

Live-stock. — Twelve buffaloes, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage. — Twenty coolies. 

Approaches — Up steep narrow jungle-covered ridge from Lilonong thannah. 
Along a similarly steep and in places very narrow ridge from the 
Kaupum peak. 

There is a precipitous path direct from the rice-fields below on the south- 
east. 

TUYUNGBA — 

The western branch of the Maglang Yumadoung range. It is fordable at 
any point except during the rains. 
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UAPHANG— 

A small Chiru village on the western slopes of Kopru. 

UCHIWA— 

A Manipuri village on the Irnphal river, south of its junction with the 
Thobal. It has 25 houses, and is similar in all respects to Changangai, 
page 

Live-dock.—- 50 cows, 37 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 25 carts, 12 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule-patlis along the Imph&l and Thobal rivers. 

UKHA — 

A Changput village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Changput subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 150, of whom 45 may be fighting-men. 
The chief and most influential man is Chungam. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water. Scanty supply. 

Supplies.— RicB-&tTxw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are 
Indian -corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arum, beans, aud 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early part of December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 45 men and women. 

Timber . — Chiefly oaks ; a few bamboos. — (Lieut. Bun , 1881-82 .) 

UKLONG or WONLO— 

A Kolya Naga village of the Maram section, situated on the range 
within the great northern bend of the Barak river. 

Elevation. — 5,500 feet. 

Climate. — Healthy at all seasons. 

Houses and fight ing-men . — 30. 

Water. — Good and plentiful on the eastern side of the village. 

Camping -ground. — Sufficient at the village for 200 men without clearing 
jungle. 

Products , Sfc. — Vide page 78, Ch^ro. 

Live-stock. — 100 cows, pigs, and poultry. 

Carriage . — 45 coolies. 

Approaches — Up easy slopes through light , jungle from north and south. 
The northern path traverses a spur with some narrow places not far below 
the village, and could be defended with ease at those points, 

UKONG-SHANG— 

A Manipuri village at the western foot of the Yumadoung range, 2 miles 
west of Ingordk. 

There are 40 houses, the people belong to the sepoy class, and it is in every 
respect similar to Changangai — Vide page 77. 

Live-stock. — 80 cows, 60 buffaloes. 

Carriage. — 40 carts. 
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UKRT[JL — 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 250 houses. 

Camping-ground. — Terraced rice- fields available. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the north-eastern section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 1,250, of whom 250 may be fighting-men. 
The chief is Paraiching. Kong-yamba, the interpreter, has much influence. 
Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. 

Supplies* — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. ’ Yams and pumpkins. Rice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and 50 metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 250 men and women. 

Timber. — All sorts plentiful, except bamboos, — (Lieut. Ban , 1881-82.) 

ULANG— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmt6 clan. It is one of the clusters in the 
valley of the Manipur source of the Tipai river. 

It has 20 houses, and is similar in all respects to Chanjang — page 77. 

ULAU— 

A Manipuri village on the Cachar road, 8 miles from Imphal. 

There are 50 houses, the inhabitants are sepoys (artillery), but in all other 
respects it is similar to Cliangangai — page 77. 

The live-stock is estimated at— 

Cows, 100 ; buffaloes, 75 ; ponies 10. 

Carriage . — 50 carts, 10 boats. 

UNCHUNG— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmte clan. 

Situated on the valley of the Manipur source of the Tipai river. 

It has 10 houses, and is similar in every respect to Chanjang — page 77. 
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VAKOLPA— 

A Kuki village in North-West Manipur. 

VIRATAI— 

The eastern confluent of the Thetzirr, North Manipur. 

It is fordable throughout the cold weather. 

It flows in a wide open flat-bottomed valley without a violent current. 
The whole of its valley is excellently suited for camping-grounds. 

VISWEMA— 

An Angami village, built after the usual Angami pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 800 houses, situated between Phunamah 
and Kohima, on the ridge of the same name. 

Camping -ground. — Plenty in terraced rice-fields. 

Approaches . — Along a ridge, about 200 yards broad and on a level with village 
from the west. 

No natural or artificial defences. 

Inhabitants.— The inhabitants belong to the Angami Naga tribe, and are sub- 
divided as follows, viz.y Ratzoma, Levaraa, Khiz-hazama, and Pabema. 
Population 4,000, of whom 800 may be fighting-men. The most influen- 
tial men are Tebu and Nu-h6. 

Climate. — The climate is healthy at all seasons. ^ 

Water . — Small supply at the village itself ; plenty half mile to the north. 
Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are rice, 
mum, and cliayan. Rather moderate supply of firewood. Arums and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and December. 

Live-stock. — Cows in large numbers, pigs, and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 800 men, women, and children. 

Timber . — Very little oak or fir ; small pollarded alders ; bamboos scarce. 

{Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

vumlAm— 

A new Kuki village of the Simmtc clan in the valley of the Manipur 
source of the Tipai river. 

There are only 10 houses, and the village is similar in all respects to 
Clianjang. 
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WABACHING— 

A Marring village near the Hytuk-pokpi-Yanga-pokpi road, built after the 
usual Marring pattern, about 5,500 feet above the sea-level, containing 8 
houses. 

The village is out of sight of the road, and does not command it at all. 
Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
80, of whom 9 may be fighting-men. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of October. 
Water . — Plentiful supply, but distant. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Good grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mutn, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beaus, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock . — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 6 men and women. 

Timber.— No forest trees, oak, and other bushes. — {Lieut. Dun , 1881-82 . 
WAIPfi— 

A new Kuki village of the Mangvung clan, situated on the western fclope 
of the Yumadoung range, above the villages of Chandwakong and Ninggel. 
There are 80 houses. 

There is sufficient camping-ground and water for 200 men. In all 
other respects it is similar to Chanjang — vide page 77. 

WAITO- 

Three miles north-west of Thobal, the high road from Imphal reaches a long 
spur coining down from the Tinman and Nongmaiclmig peaks. 

The spur is here cleft by a stream which runs from a jheel on the western 
side into another on the eastern side. 

A fishing weir has been made in the cleft and passengers along the road 
cross the stream in the cleft on a weak bamboo bridge, practicable, how- 
ever, for mules and ponies. 

The stream itself is easily fordable in the cold weather. 

On either side of the bridge the road leads along the face of the spur by 
somewhat narrow paths, just large enough however, for an elephant to 
pass along. 

During the cold weather there is excellent grazing in the jhoels on either 
side of the spur, and the Raja keeps a couple of hundred buffaloes here 
There is no village. 

The spur is free from jungle and is easily surmountable anywhere, but the 
position could be made exceedingly strong, especially towards the east. 
WAKTIONG— 

A Tankul village, on some steep and precipitous cliffs between the Mamo- 
kong and Riokong streams in North-Fast Manipur. 

There are said to be about 50 houses, and the people are not very friendly. 
There is but little water up at the village. But below at the point where 
the Matnokong issues from a gorge, and where the village fields are placed, 
there is ample camping-ground and water for a force of 2,000 men with 
transport. 

Approaches. — From the west up a precipitous cliff ; from the east over the 
hills from Soinrah. 
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WAKSHU — 

A stream in the Kubbo valley, crossed by the Yanga-pokpi road to Moray 
thanuah at 9 miles from the former place, where the stream is 20 feet broad, 
with low banks, pebbly bottom, and 4 inches of water in the cold weather. 

( Lieut . j Dun, 1881-82.) 

WANGCHING — 

A Manipuri village on the Ingorok stream, between its exit from the 
Yumadoung hills and the high road. 

It has 25 houses, and is in every respect similar to Changangai. 

The people are of the sepoy class. 

Live-stock. — 50 cows, 37 bulfaloes. 

Carriage. — 25 carts. 

Approaches — By fair mule-path along the Ingorok stream from east and 
west. * 

WANGKHAIKUL — * 

A deserted Tanknl village in the Viratai valley, a few miles north of 
Wakhong. The inhabitants have for the present gone to live at Wakhong. 
The village was looted and partially burnt by the Mellomi men in 1883. 

There is ample and good camping-ground and water here for a large 
force. 

WANGNU— 

A Manipuri (Lol) village on the Iraphal river, 10 miles north of Shugunu. 
Elevation , — \ 

Temperature, — > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate , — ) 

Houses. — 30. 

Water, — Plentiful. 

Camping -ground and Products , 8fc. — Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Livestock. — 6o cows, 45 bulfaloes. 

Carriage . — 30 carts, 30 men, 12 boats. 

WANGOI — 

^ A Manipuri village, 9 miles south of Imphal, on the central valley road. 
Elevation . — ) 

'Temper at, are.-— > Vide page 77, Changangai, 

Climate . — .1 

Houses. — 50, Manipuri pattern. 

This village is in all respects similar to Changangai — page 77. 

Live-stock . — 100 cows, 75 buffaloes. * 

Carriage. — 50 carts, 10 boats. 

Approaches — Along central valley road from north and south. 

WANTIK— 

A stream in Manipur which joins the Tungum stream close to the Kytuk- 
pokpi-Yanga-pokpi route. — [Lieut. T)un } 1881-82.) 

WAYANG— 

A Cbangput village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 3,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 20 houses. 

Inhabitant*. — The inhabitants belong to the Cbangput subdivision of the 
Kongjai Kuki tribe. Population 100, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. 
The chief and most influential man is Mangoun. ~ 0 
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Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 

October. 

Water. — Plentiful supply. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Good gazing. Principal grains, Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and cliayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, yams, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

'limber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — (Lieut. l)un, 1881-82.) 

WEIPE— 

A Chussad village, built after the usual Kuki pattern, about 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 10 houses. It is by the new frontier line 
in Burmese territory. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the Chussad subdivision of the 
Kohgjai Kuki tribe. Population 50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. 
Climate. — -The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

S upp l ies.~~- Rice-straw procurable. Fair gazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arnptnms, beans, and 
pumpkins. Harvest in November and early in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs, poultry, and a few metna. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 15 men and women. 

Timber. — Chiefly oaks; no firs. — (Lieut. Bun , 1881-62.) 

WIKONG— 

A Manipuri (Loi) village in the south-east corner ot the Manipur valley, 
about 15 miles north of Sungunu. 

Elevation.— ^ 

temperature.— > Vide page 77, Changangai. 

Climate.— ) 

Houses. — 50, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 250, salt-makers. 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Cam ping -ground. — Very good and sufficient for 2,000 men and transport. 
Products, Sfc . — As at Changangai — page 77. 

Timber . — Fir in addition to the ordinary kind. 

Firewood. — Plentiful and close to village. 

Approaches.— By eastern valley road from the south the road crosses a low 
kotal close to the village. 

The road could bo very advantageously blocked at the point against a 
force advancing along it from the south. 

WILONG or GIJELONG — 

A Kolya Naga village of the Mamin section, situated dn a south-western 
spur of the Kliunho peak, and just alcove the great northern bend of the 
Barak. 

Elevation. — 5,800 feet. 

Houses. — 85, Naga pattern. 

Inhabitants . — 34*0. 

Fighting-men. — 85 . 

Water. — Very scanty supply on the eastern side of the village 
228 
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Camping -ground . — Sufficient for 200 men at east end of village. A thou- 
sand feet below the village on the south the reare large open plateaux 
which would accommodate 10,000 men and transport, and there is plenty 
of water. 

Products , 8fc . — Vide page 78 Charo. 

Approaches . — The village is situated on a high, narrow, steep-sided spur, and 
steep narrow paths approach in from south, west, and north. 

WINTHO— 

A portion of the old Pong kingdom. ( Vide Pong.) 

WITOOP— 

A village in the Kubbo valley between Khambat and Tamoo. 
WOKTONG— 

A village in the Kubbo valley south of Witoop. 
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YAJGO — 

A Burmese town in the Kubbo valley, 27 miles south of Khambat. 
YALLANG— 

A small Simmte Kufei village of 7 houses in the valley of the Manipur 
source of the Tipai river. 

YANGA-POKPI THANNAII— 

A Manipur post, 20 miles from Kambang, on the eastern edge of the Yuma- 
doung hills, forming one of the third or outer line of frontier posts. 
Position . — The thannah is situated in an angle of the Tuyang stream on its 
north bank* about 300 yards from it. 

It is on the rather flat end of a spur running down from the hills on the 
west. , 

Comping -ground . — There is plenty of good camping -ground . 

Surrounding Country . — Forest jungle comes up to the stockade on every side, 
^xcept on the east, where it is cleared as far as the Tuyang. The view of 
the Kubbo valley is ^hidden by a hill 800 yards distant to the east. The 
stockade is not commanded on any side, but it could most easily be attacked 
from the south or the west. 

Defences . — The stockade is 70 yards square, and consists of thin poles, 20 feet 
high, placed *elose together in three or four rows. 

It has no flanking defences. 

About 4 feet from the outside of the stockade, there is a light, strong 
fence, with sharpened bamboos on it, which makes a good obstacle. 

Garrison . — The garrison consists of 1 jemadar, 1 havildar, and 50 sepoys. 
Water. — A small stream which supplies the garrison, 'just under the south 
side of the stockade, which might easily be cut off; but there is plenty from 
the river. 

Supplies. — Scanty grazing. Firewood plentiful. — [Lieut. Dun y 18S1-82.) 
YARAPOK— 

A Manipur village on the Thobal river and at the eastern foot of Nong- 
maichin. The first stage on the Chandwakong route to the Kubbo val- 
ley. 

Elevation.— 

Temperature. — > Fide page 77, Cliangangai. 

Climate • J 

Houses , — Seventy-five, Manipuri pattern. 

Inhabitants. — -Three hundred and seventy-five^ sepoy class. 

Fighting-men. — Seventy-five. 

Water . — Plentiful. 

Camping -ground . — *) rr . 3 

Product*, Sfc . — j 1 lde WP 77 > Cbangangai. 

Live-stock. —One hundred and ten buffaloes, 150 cows. 

Carriage. — Seventy-five carts, 25 boats. 

Approaches — By good mule road across easy kotal, where the road is scarped 
and about 8 feet broad, from ImphaL By fair mule-path along the Thobal. 
By good mule-path to Ukongshang and Chandwakong, &c. 
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YENDING— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Taukul pattern, about 2,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 6 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the Tan- 
kul Naga tribe. Popr’ation 30, of whom 6 may be fighting-men. The 
most influential man is Bung-jing. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of June to end of Octo- 
ber. 

Supplies. — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are rice 
and mum. Firewood plentiful. Yams and pumpkins. Bice harvest in 
November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pigs and poultry. 

Transport.— For coolie purposes, 6 men and women. 

Timber. — All sorts plentiful, except bamboos. — {Lieut. Dun, 1891-82.) 

YOKPA — 

A small Koireng village of 5 houses on the range west of the Tiki, a few 
miles north of the latitude of Sengmail. 

YONG-BALANG-KONG— 

An elevated point on the range which bounds the Tiki valley on the east. 
Elevation 5,527 feet above the sea. 

YOO-CHYOUNG— 

The Burmese name for the Maglung river. ( Vide Maglung.) 
YUMADOUNG— 

The range of hills on the east and south of the Manipur valley. These 
hills may be divided into two portions : — 

Northern portion. — North of the latitude of Nupitel peak on the west and 
the Cbussad Kuki villages on the east ; the hills consist of long parallel 
ridges running north and south, having as a central starting point the 
peak of Shirdhifarar. 

Ridges. — These ridges are the Nupitel, the Sakok-Lang, the Mokfeu or 
Noongow, the Chattik, and the Kassom, with others smaller and subsidiary 
to them. 

Streams. — The valleys are drained by the Toyoongba, the Maglang, the Kuno- 
kong, and the Meie streams. The Kunokong and Meie unite and are then 
known as the Napanga. 

The ridges are narrow, rather rocky, and steep. 

The streams are shallow, but swift, and their beds full of boulders. 

There are no good routes for troops. 

Southern portion — The southern portion of these hills — that is between the 
Manipur and Kubbo valleys-— has a different character. 

The Nupitel ridge is prolonged and forms the watershed as far south as 
the village of Sawamba ; it runs close to the Manipur valley, sending down 
short steep spurs on the western side, and long gently-sloping spurs, with a 
general south-easterly direction, on the eastern side. 

From Sawamba the watershed turns cast as far as Lapupo, where it turns 
south-east. 

Streams. — The streams are all small, the Turet and Lokchao being the largest. 
Forests. — From the Sirdhifanr peak southward to the Chandwakong route, 
the hills are thickly covered with forest, a great deal being of oak and tir. 
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The southern faces of the Sirdhifarar and Makku peaks are, however, bare. 
Prom the Chandwakong route to the Cliapki route, the hills pre more clear 
of jungle, many of the southern slopes indeed being covered only with grass. 
Fir trees are rare, and oaks comparatively scarce. There are, however, more 
bamboos. 

Geological Formation . — Speaking generally, these hills are all composed of 
grey slates with quartzite. Near Kongal thannah trap formation occurs. 
Tribes.— In the north there are mostly Tankul Nagas; in the south Kougjai, 
Anal, Namfow, and other Kukis ; and in the west Marrings. 

Attitude of Tribes. — There is very little fear that any of the tribes, either indi- 
vidually or collectively (with the exception of the Cliussad Kukis), would 
interfere with the passage of a force across the hills. 

(Lieut. Dun, 1881-82.) 

YUNG-KUN— 

A Marring village, built after the usual Marring pattern, about 2,500 
feet above the sea-ievcl, containing 10 houses. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants belong to the Marring Naga tribe. Population 
50, of whom 15 may be fighting-men. The headman is Anhol. 

Climate. — The climate is unhealthily from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies. — Rice- straw procurable. Fair grazing. Principal grains are Indian- 
corn, rice, mum, and chayan. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, pump- 
kins, and plantains. Harvest in November and early in December. 
Live-stock . — Pigs, poultry, and 10 metna. 

Transport . — For coolie purposes, 10 men and women. 

Timber . — Oaks, &e. ; no firs. — (Lieut. Dun , 1881-82.) 

YUNG-PO— 

A Tankul village, built after the usual Tankul pattern, about 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level, containing 30 houses. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants belong to the south-western section of the 
Tankul Naga tribe. Population 150, of whom 30 may be fighting-men. 
% The chief is Nasaleng. 

Climate . — The climate is unhealthy from beginning of August to end of 
October. 

Water . — Scanty supply. 

Supplies . — Rice-straw procurable. Scanty grazing. Principal grains are 
rice and mum. Firewood plentiful. Arums, beans, and pumpkins. Rice 
harvest in November ; mum in December. 

Live-stock. — Pig 8 and poultry. 

Transport. — For coolie purposes, 30 men and women. 

Timber.— All kinds plentiful, including oak and fir ; bamboos scarce. 

f Lieut . Dun , 1881-82). 
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ZEEAWADDY— 

A Burmese village north-west of Myedu. 
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ROUTES 


1. ImplifCl to Kohima. 

2. Silchar to Manipur. 

•3. Manipur to the Ningthi vid Poshing. 

4. „ to Chattik vid Susukameng and Kangoi. 

5. „ to Jvongal Thanna vid Susukameng, Pong, and Chattik. 

6. „ to Kongal Thanna vid Chandrakong. 

7. „ to Kong4l Thanna via Ingorok 

8. ,, to Yanga-pokpi vid Haituk-pokpi. 

9. Haituk-pokpi to Kwendaung. 

10. „ to Mor6 Thanna vid K£uibitng. 

11. Manipur to Mord via PalMl. 

12. ,, to Nasinga Thanna rid Pallet. 

13. Konga.1 Thnnna to Samjok. 

11. Tunmai to Myinmu towards Mandalay. 

15. Yanga-pokpi to Mor£ Thanna. 

1G. Manipur to Monfu vid II ohm. 

17- Moniu to Sanayaehil vid Ningthi River. 

18. Sanayaehil to Tuminu via Ningthi and Mitglang Rivers. 

19. Ava to KeudtCt. 

20. Tuminu to Sanayaehil Ghat. 

21. Turn mu to Moophu. 

22. Imphai to Bapvomd. 

23. Lapvome' to Somrah Gn£ch&n. 

24. ICongal Thanna to Somrah Gu£ch£n. 

25. Imphai to Thobal vid Bongtival. 

20. Imphai to Shugunu. 

27. „ „ vid ThoML 

28. „ „ via Moirang. 

29. ., to Silchar via Aqui. 

30. Bishenpur to Thobtfl. 

31. Kongal Thanna to Samjok. 

32. Yanga-pokpi Thanna to Samjok. 
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ROUTE No. 1. 

From IMPIlAL to KOHTMA. 
rribory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. Dun. 

Date — May 1882. 



RtMAXXli 


t The road is perfectly level the whole ot’ this 
stage. The breadth of roadway is 40 feet alto- 
gether, hut there is a raised portion in the 
middle 12 feet broad. Between C and I) it is 
much overgrown with grass, and there is a 
single foot-pi. '.h* along the centre of the road- 
way. The surface along the whole distance is 
rough, and, though practicable, cannot be said 
to be in its present state suitable for carts. It 
is not metalled, and is raised about 1 foot above 
the fields. The ground it passes through is 
nowhere swampy. For part of the way it is 
enclosed by mud walls 4 feet high and 30 yards 
apart. It is commanded either on one side or 
the other by steep, bare, and not very high hills 
along the whole distance. 

A. — Irrigation channel full of water, 4 feet broad, 
2 feet deep ; small bamboo bridge. 

B. — Naga village of about 25 houses ; not stock- 
aded. Baz-oar held here daily. 

C. — The Tibi stream, 50 yards broad at the top, 
steep sandy banks At) feet high, 2 feet of water, 
flowing swiftly in pebbly bed, crossed by a bam- 
boo bridge 20 feet long and feet bread. The 
right bank commands the left at the crossing. 

I).— Tin* Tiki stream, 30 yards broad, 1 foot of 
water at crossing, b**d pebbly, banks about -4 feet 
high ; bamboo bridge <> feet broad. 

At JSonginaio there U unlimited camping-ground 
close to the river ; '.water and a little gracing 
north-east of the village. 

Leaving Sengmaie, the road, a track about 16 
feet broad, crosses an open grass-covered plain 
wdth a very slight slope from west to east. 
It crosses several nalus. some of which contain 
a little water, all with steep ascents and de- 
scents. A 1 the Atonglo stream at 5 miles the 
spurs become more marked and h,iv« steeper 
sides. The Atonglo flow's through a broad bod 
oi shingle. 

Thu road then skirts the baae of tin* low spurs 
which stretch across fro m the bills bounding 
the valley on the west, rising o< casi.,n:dl about 
20 feet above the base It is (1 feet broad from 
this point, with occasional rather narrow ; ‘aces ; 
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Kaitbmabi — 




contd . 




Maya n o - 

10* 

33 i 


Khano 

1 


i 


i 
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crosses many small streams, and is passable 
only for laden mules or coolies ; finally at 12 
miles it rises to the top of a plateau, and 
Kaitemabi Thanna is reached. 

The thanna is in a good position, is not com- 
manded, but commands the road, and has a good 
view up the valley to the north. It is not 
stockaded or defended in any way. There is un- 
limited and excellent campine-ground, plenty 
of water, and if the grass has been burnt at a 
favourable time, there is at this season of the year 
(March) a fair amount of grazing, sufficient 
robably for 2,000 mules for a day. 
o Aton glo is the largest stream crossed ; it has 
only a few inches of water in each channel in the 
cold weather, but apparently becomes of consi- 
derable breadth after heavy rain. The Tiki 
stream, which is not crossed, flows in an almost 
flat-bottomed valley filled with very tall grass, 
the hills on the east rising up from it very 
steeply indeed. 

From Kaitemabi the road crosses an open plain, 
with a hardly perceptible slope from west to 
east, reaching some low hills which stretch 
across the valley at 3£ miles. Several streams 
crosB the road in this portion ; all of them are 
in nalas 7 or 8 feet deep and have steep ascents 
and descents. None of them contain more than 
a few inches of water. The road is 12 feet 
broad and is simply a track across the plain* 
On reaching the low hills it contracts to 6 feet 
and even less in some places. At miles it 
crosses the Tiki stream, which is here about 10 
feet broad and a few inches deep, flowing in a 
shingly bed, and ascends the watershed between 
Burmese and Indian territory by an easy 
gradient. From tbe top of this ridge there u» 
a very gradual descent to Mayang-Khang 
Thanna. 

The road throughout is passable for laden mules 
and coolies only. The gradient throughout, as 
in the previous stage, is excessively easy. The 
jungle is very slight, oak forest alternating 
with open grass-land, as in previous stage. 
There is plenty of camping-ground at Mayang- 
Khang Thanna and water, but grazing can only 
be obtained in the cold weather, if the long 
grass has been burnt at the right time. There 
is very little under the most favourable eifeum- 
stances. May ang-K hang Thanna is not stockad- 
ed. It is commanded by the hills on the west, 
and is situated on the flat bottom of the valley 
which is here about 500 yards broad. 
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From Mayang-Khang to Karong the road, as in 
previous marches, runs along the eastern faces 
of the spurs which come down from the hills on 
the west. On the left, and at from 10 to 20 
feet below, is the stream flowing in a narrow 
flat valley bounded on the east by steep bills 
covered with tree-jungle. The spurs above the 
road on the west slo]>e gently and have few 
trees on them ; the road is escarped to a 
breadth of from 3 to 6 feet, and is therefore 
not passable for laden mules, but in its present 
state can only be traversed by coolies. The old 
road, which is on the same side of the stream, 
about 100 feet higher up, offers no impediments 
to mule carriage. At 7.\ it crosses a stream 15 
feet broad and a foot in depth, and gradually 
u> vends to Karong Thauna, situated on the flat 
end of a spur which comes down from the hills 
on the east. 

The road throughout is almost level, and the 
streams crossed, with the exception of one, aro 
very small indeed. At Karong Thanna there is 
I unlimited good camping-ground and water, but 
no grazing at the Mi anna itself. If the old 
grass lias been burnt, and if the ground has 
not been broken up for cultivation, there is in 
March a day’s grazing for 200 animals at 2 
miles to the south along the course of the old 
road. The thanna is not stockaded. It, is com- 
manded on east and west at about GOO yards, but 
otherwise its position is naturally very strong. 


The road crosses the Meitheipham river below 
Karong Thanna on the north, and then ascends 
the hill which lies north of the thanna passing 
along its western face. At 8 miles, opposite the 
village of Satim, it crosses the saddle which 
connects this hill with the Maram Peak and 
descends dong the eastern face of the long spur 
which comes down southwards from that peak. 
The valley of the Barak river as far as the sad- 
dle is narrow, and has flat ground at the bot- 
tom. The spurs from the hills on the west have 
a gradual slope and are almost free from jungle ; 
the spurs on the east traversed by the road are 
steep and clothed with light oak forest. From 
the saddle onwards the road lies within the 
Meitheipham valley, which, though marrow just 
above Karong Thanna, opens out here to a 
breadth of half a mile, perfectly flat And laid 
out in rice- fields. The spurs on the west (tra- 
versed by the road) have an exceedingly gentle 
slope, and are quite free from jungle. Those 
on the east are covered with forest in patches. 
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Thanna— 
contd . 
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The roadway is from 3 to 8 feet broad and 
traversable by laden mules and coolieB. The 
gradient is excessively easv. 

The only stream crossed is the Meitheipham, just 
under the Karong Thanna. In the cold weather 
it is 15 feet broad, and has a few inches of 
water only at the crossing ; but it evidently 
rises a great deal and becomes impassable in 
the rains. 

The Meitheipham Thanna is situated on the west 
bank of the stream. It is ; defended by an 
earthen bank 4 feet in height. It is commanded 
by the hills on the east at 400 yards. There is 
unlimited camping-ground and water, and 200 
animals could get a day’s grazing in the 
valley. 


Phunamah 


14* 


704 


Mikhir 


From Meitheipham Thanna the road crosses the 
next spur to the north, follows the valley below, 
and east of the villages of Kami and Sisephaun, 
and passes north of that village round the head 
of the valley. It there crosses the next ridge 
just above the central of the three villages of 
Makel and round the head of the valley to Phu- 
namab, known also to the Angamis by the 
names of Sopvomah and Kuoo ; to the Mauipuris 
by the name of Mao. 

The first spur crossed is covered with grass 
jungle only. From thence to Phunamah the 
hill-sides are covered with light jungle, chiefly 
pollarded alder alternating with terraced rice- 
fields. 

The roadway has a uniform breadth of 6 feet 
with one bad and narrow place close to the first 
stream and on its light bank. It would 
require improvement to admit of the passage 
of laden mules. 

The trace on this march has been spoilt by allow- 
ing earth, which has slipped down from above, 
to accumulate on the roadway, forming infinite 
and troublesome little ascents and descents, 
wearisome to march over, and calculated to un- 
settle the loads of baggage animals. The gen- 
eral gradient is easy, 1 in 20. 

A Urge number of small streams are crossed. 
Two only are bridged, and they are situated 
close to one another on the northern slope of 
the Sisephami spur. They are both small, but 
are absolutely necessary to the passage of the 
ravines in the present state of the road. 

At Phunamah there is unlimited oamping- 
ground ; water led along the spur which cornea 
down from the west, and firewood, bat graz- 
ing is scanty. 


• 1 make it i8 miles by the new road.*— J. J. 
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There is a Manipuri stockade at the west end of 
the village, but it does not command the lat- 
ter, and is itself commanded by the hill on the 
west. 

It commands the road both on the north and 
south sides of the ridge. The water channel is 
led into a reservoir 20 yards from the door of 
the stockade. 

The village has no defences. It also commands 
the road on both sides of the ridge. 

From Phunamah the path descends slightly, pass- 
es round the head of the valley, keeping a 
fairly equal elevation, and crosses the Viswema, 
Jakhama, and Kigwema ridges, just above thoso 
villages at 6, 9, and 12 miles. The road is very 
level and good ; the gradient 1 in 20. It is 8 
feet broad. The hill-sides, which above the road 
are very steep, are clothed with forest, which, 
however, grows lighter as Kohima is approach- 
ed. Below the road, there is a great deal of 
terrace cultivation, and the slopes are more gen- 
tle than above. The villages of Yisweraa and 
Jakhama command the path to a small extent ; 
they have no defensive works. 


12 


821 


On the north side of Kigwema and at many 
points along this stage, there is ample camping 
ground in the fields and plenty of water and 
firewood, but grazing is very scanty. 


10 


921 


Beyond Kigwema the road is exactly the same 
in character as in the last stage. It winds 
round the head of the valleys at tha foot' of 
steep bluffs, and the last 2 miles are a gradual 
descent along the Kohima ridge. The last 
mile is a regular cart-road, and all along it 
there is good camping-ground, fair grazing, 
and plenty of water and firewood. 
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ROUTE No. 2 

From SILCIIAR to MANIPUR. 

Territory — Cachar district, Manx- Authorities — Political -Agent, .Mani- 
pur. pur; Likut. Dun. 

| DlSTANCB. 

J Inter-! 

Names of Stages, £i\j j T<,tal * Rivera. Rxuabkb. 


Miles Miles 

Lakh i pub . I t ... Cliiri Barak, A small town situated on the right bank of the 

one nala. Bar£k ; supplies procurable after due notice ; 

water plentiful ; country cultivated ; road good ; 
first nalla bridged, passable for laden cattle. 

The river Jhiri is bridged in the cold weather 
and crossed in the rains on a ferry made of 
bamboo matting laid upon two canoes and 
capable of holding two laden mules at one time. 
The current is very swift. 

The Barak, crossed at 3 miles from Silchar, has 
a wooden platform ferry. 

J i if foil at 10 24 Several A stockade and good dry camping-ground for 500 

nalas, all men and transport on the right bank of the J(r(. 
bridged. No supplies ; water plentiful; fair grazing. 

The r«»ad crosses the «J ujong or Hanoong range 
through very dense jungle. Officers’ rest-house 
and Manipuri stockade on left, hank of river. 

Mukku River 12* 30 Jirl, a bam- Camping-ground on both banks of the river for 

boo bridge, j possibly 500 men and transport if jungle be 

and ford- i cleared. 

able in the 

dry season; 

a ferry* in 

the rains. 

Several na- The road crosses the Jfri ; at commencement of 
las bridged. the stage runs along fiat ground for some miles 
j under dense forest and crosses the Nunjaibong 

range. At the top of this range there is camping- 
ground for possibly 500 men. Water is distant 
! to the south. 

The Jlri is the British Manipur boundary. It is 
broad and rapid in the rains, at other seasons it 
is about 20 yards wide ; lx-d sandy ; stream 
| gentle. No village or supplies. 

Barak River . lof 415 Mukku, ford i Camping-ground for possibly 600 nun on trans- 
ship*; also a , port if the men be distributed on both side 
Hunting; of the river. No supplies but fuel and wal . 
bridge and Cross the Mukku at the commencement of tli 
a suspension, stage; asleep ascent to Kala Naga stockad 
bridge. j (hardly any water), about 3,400 feet above t’ 

! sea and a steep descent to the Barak. Offic 
j rest-house at Kala Naga. 

* Vt-rj much under the uiark. From J»ri to Kala Naga lias always been reckoned j I miles, which I 


aa follows, viz.,— 

Jiri to Mukku 19 

Mukku to Kala Naga . . . 6 

t This should be 11 milra.— J. J. 
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Diktaitoi.'. j 


Names of StagcB, 4 c. 

I ntcr- j 
modi- j 
ate. | 

Total. 

Rivers. 


i 

Miles. 

Miles. 


N UNO BA 

15* 

61 

Bara Hr, a float- 
ing bridge 
and a sus- 




pension 

bridge, 

sometimes 

fordable. 

Kavj'Um 

12+ 

73 

Lengba (ford- 
able). 

I rang fa float- 
ing bridge 
ami a sus* 

i 



pe ns i on 
bridge). 

I. aimatAk 

Hi V li it. 

! 1 
i i 
! 1 

! ; 
i 

i 

i 

; 83 

| 

1 

! 

i 

i 

Bishrnitr or 
Luiijn o- 

9§ 

* 1)2 

1 

1 

i 

TONii. 

i 

i 

i 


Uemabkb. 


Ascend steep hill by winding road to thanna. 
Cross one fair-sized stream and reach Nnngba 
village at 16 miles. There is very little camp- 
ing-ground and a poor supply of water. 
Descend a steep hill by a zig-zag road to the 
Lengba, a stream fordablo at all times, 3 miles 
further on, where there is plenty of camping- 
ground and water. There is au officers' rest- 
house at Nangba village. 

Good encamping-ground near a stockaded thanna, 
sufficient for a large force, on grass-covered 
flat (vide Gazetteer). 


From the Lengba river the road runs along the 
face of the hills on the right bank of the 
Irang, crosses that river at a bend in its course, 
and zig-zags up a steep spur to a pass which 
leads into the Kaupdm basin. The pass is 
commanded by the Lilonong Thanna and is 
closed by a line of stockade through which 
there is a door. 

Half a mile east of the thamia there is an officers’ 
rest-house. Kaupum Thamia is 2 miles beyond 
the pass. Kaupum is the only place on the 
road where anything in the wav of food can bo 
obtained. Rice is the only food-supply, and 10 
maunds could be got with difficulty at harvest 
time. 

Plenty of camping-ground on flat, grassy terraces 
above the river on either bank. Leaving the 
Kauprim basin, the road ascends a steep range 
to an elevation of , and then descends 
to the Laimatdk. 

Ascend the Laimatol range to an elevation of 
6,200 feet, the last part of the ascent contain- 
ing a flight of stone steps which might be 
troublesome to mules when slippery with wet. 
Descend by a winding road to Bishenpur Than- 
na. Here and at Lamlrfngtong village;, one 
mile further on, there is camping-ground for 
a large force ; plenty of good water and a little 
grazing. 

There is an officers' rest-house at Lamldngtong. 


• Nonaim and the lengba rivers are 5 miles apart. From the Barak river to Nungba is 15 miles. 

f From Nungba to Kaupum is 19 miles, according to my estimate.— a. J. 

I This is simply impossible ; the average gradient is said to he hero more than 1 in 12 and the total ascent 
and descent include 6,300 feet, which would give a distance of over 14 miles ; besides Uis there is at least a mile of 
Sarlv level ground. ¥hc distance cannot lie than 15 miles, unless the estimate for the gradients is wrong. 

Dr. Brown's estimate is worthless, as he always travelled inadooly. .... .. . 

Colonel Stewart, formerly Deputy Commissioner of Caohar, a good authority, estimated the total distance 
from Cachar to Manipur as 132 miles ; other authorities put it at 138 to 140 ; 1 say it is not under 132. I have 
tried Yery carefully to form a correct estimate.— J. J. 

IM 
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| Dibtaxcs. 



HaoiMof Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Hirers. 

ttntkm. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



Imphil 

16* 

108 

Wes tem 
Nambol , 
Eastern 
Nambol. 

Several small 
nalas. 

i 

i 

j 

i 

j The road follows the base of the hills for. a few 
j miles, and then strikes across the rice-fields 
j straight towards Imphtfl. It is unmetalled 
j and raised a few feet above the fields. There 
t are neither enclosing wails nor hedges nor trees 
along it. Cross the Nambol and pass through 
Foyjing village at 7 miles. There is a large 
bazaar here held daily and usually called Bori 
Bazaar. The Nambol runs in a deep nala, and 
has a bamboo bridge passable by laden cattle. 
Enter the city at 141 miles and cross the eastern 
Nambol close to the Residency by a large and 
massive brick bridge. 

Iraphifl is the capital town and the residence of 
the Raja and Political Agent. Everything the 
couutry produces is obtainable here. 


* T) is is 17 miles as the crow flies measured on the map; the road is not straight and cannot he Ism than 
18 miles.— J. J, 


ROUTE No. 3. 

From MANIPUR to the NINGTHL 

Vift Poshing . 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. Dun. 

Date — May 1882 . 


UlSTAWCR. 


N amts of Staged, &e. 

I it ter- 
med i- 
nte. 

jToLat.j 

i 1 


Miles. 

| 

[Miles. 

1. SUBDKA- 



MEN a. 




2. Near Lai- A short 
itEL. day ’s 

march 


River*. 


3. Near Hite- A short 
»u»o. d a y ’g 

march. 


Rkmabks. 


' Vide Route No. 4, 

I /■ f«* 

•As in Route N6. 5 to the Tliol>£l. Ascend the 
valley of that stream, which is flat and broad, to 
apoint near Laiereng, and opposite the mouth of 
a small stream coming down from the Nupitel 
ridge. There is camping-ground for a large 
force, firewood, water, and grass for making 
huts, but there is hardly any grazing. 

Ascend to the top of the Nupitel ridge by a 
gentle sloping spur. Follow the ridge some 
distance and descend to the valley of the Nung- 
shangkong ; camp below Iiundung on the south- 
west. 

Camping-ground for a large force, firewood, 
water, and grass for making huts, but no 
grazing. 


R 2 
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Name* of Stngei, Ac. 

DlBTl 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Miles. 

iiro. 

Total. 

Mites. 

Rivera. 

Rsmabks. 

4. Near Kan- 

OOI. 

••• 



Cross the H undung spur, south of that village; 
ascend the valley or the Nungshangkong and 
camp below Kangoi. 

Camping-ground for a regiment ; plenty of water 
and firewood, but no grazing. 

6 . Posiri NO . 



1 

1 

Ascend the Kangoi spur, cross the Siroliifarah 
ridge, and ascend to Poshing by a path in which 
there are a good many steep ascents and de- 
scents, but is nevertheless fit for laden mules. 
Camp in terraced rice-fields, in which, if the 
irrigation channels had been turned off for 
some time previously, there would he unlimited 
accommodation. There is plenty of water and 
firewood and a little grazing. 

6 . Chinosow . 


| 


Cross several streams and steep-sided spurs ; 
road fairly good, though steep in places, and 
camp either in Ohingsmv in rice-fields or below 
in the valley near the stream. The fields would 
afford the most accommodation, if the water had 
been kept turned oil* beforehand. 

Plenty of firewood, water, and camping-ground, 
and a little grazing. 

Noth. — U p to this point (Chingsow) the path is 
traversable for laden tunics, and the greater 
part of it is good and easy-going, but it now 
becomes both steep and rough atul hardly pass- 
able for mule-carriage. 

There are, however, plenty of Tankul Nagas all 
round, and a good path could easily be made in 
a few days. 

7. Chtjmmu 
Kulbl. 

... 

... 


Steep ascent and descent to Chummn Kulel. 
ltoad bad ; plenty of camping-ground in the 
rice-fields ; firewood and water, and a little 
grazing. 

8. Chttmmu 
Kunao. 

... 




Cross several spurs and camp on the Ndl6kong 
stream below Chummu Kunao. Road very bad 
and requires to be made. Plenty of camping- 
ground, water, firewood, and a fair amount of 
grazing. 

9. Nisothi 
River. 




Ascend slightly, cross low part of the Kassom 
ridge, and descend by an easy slope to the Ning- 
thi. An old road crosses the Kassom ridge, 
but it hac not been used for about three years. 
It was chiefly used by Nagas and not as a 
regular trading route by the Manipuris. 




GEOGRAPHY. 


Territory 


Name* of StnifOh, 


SlTSU KAMENQ 


Lami*ui 

Kangoi 

Poshing 

ChIttik 


ROUTE No. 4. 

From MANIPUR to CHATTIK. 
V i ft Susukutncvg and Kangoi . 


Manipur. 


Thohdl 


Authority — L ieut. Dun (from native 
information). 

Date — 1882 . 



Road good as far as the Iril, over which there 
is a temporary bridge ; cross the Imphtfl in 
Manipur and the Kong^ba Nala just outside 
the town. Both have small bamboo bridges. 
'I he Imphdl is about 60 yards broad at the top, 
bank steep and 15 feet high, and it h&B about 
2 feet of water in the cold weather. 

The Kong-ba is 20 yards broad at top, 16 feet 
steep hanks, and 2 feet of water in the cold 
weather. 

The Iril u 30 yards broad at top, abont 30 feet 
perpendicular tanks, and about 2 or 3 feet deep 
in the cold weather. 

None of these streams are very swift. 

After leaving the Iril the road is bad, and about 
a mile beyond, at the Raja's cattle farm, it 
crosses a difficult deep nala with precipitous 
high earthy banks, which would cause much 
obstruction on a march. 

It has a very small temporary bridge. The road 
is then tolerable till close to Susnkameng, where 
there are some swampy places which require 
bridging or filling in. The ground oil each side 
of the road is perfectly flat and covered either 
with rice cultivation or thatching gra^s. Susu- 
kameng lies between some low hills situated 
north and south of it. 

Ascend ridge gradually after crossing the Thob&l 
to Kassom and along ridge (Nupitel) passing 
Setspao to Lampui ; road good ana fit for laden 
mules. 


ung. 


i Rungshang- From Kangoi there is a rise to Kundung Kusom, 
and then a descent to th«* Nungshang-kong 
j stream ; ascend again to near Nungshang, which 
is situated above the road, and along ridge to 
| Kangoi. 

Cross high range nearly 7,000 feet, and descend 
; again to Poshing. 

From Poshing down to the Konookong river and 
along left bank by a narrow scarped path unfit 
for laden mules. Route 2 meets this path about 
half-way between Poshing and Chdttik. 
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ROUTE No. 5. 

From MANIPUR to KONGAL THANNA. 

Via Smukameng y Pong , and Chattik . 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. L)un. 

Date—— 1882. 



| Distaycb. 



Naoim of Stages, Ac 

Inter* 
mcdi- 
• ate. 

Total 

' Rivers. 

Uhmabks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. SD8UK A* 
UBNO. 

15 

15 

Imp hill, 
Kong-ba , 
Iril. 

For road to this point, vide previous Route. 

2. THOBit 
River. 

9 

22 

Unnamed 
rial a. 
Thubdl. 

From Susukameng the road passes over a perfectly 
level wide valley, enters some low rounded hills 
covered with a light jungle of oaks, crosses one 
or two low ridges, and down an easily-sloping 
spur to the Tliobdl at 9 miles. The Thobrfl is 
30 3*ards broad, has 0 feet perpendicular banks, 
and is 4 or 5 inches deep in the cold weather. 
Holtoni hard and pebbly. 

Plenty of good camping-ground, grazing, water, 
and firewood. Road very good all the way. 

3. Camp 

13 

i 

i 

35 

Toyuttyba . 

From the ThobfCl river up a steep spur of the Nu- 
pilet range, passing through the villages of Lam- 
laic and Clumyam, follows the ridge for a little 
distance, and then down the eastern side of the 
hill to Singal village at 8 miles. 

At the village there is very little camping-ground 
and a scanty supply of water. A steep descent 
from this point all the way to the Toyungbft at 
13 miles. Good camping-ground on east bank 
for any force, and plenty of water; much jungle 
would have to be cleared. The Toyungba is a 
small mountain stream a foot deep and full of 
boulders, about 40 yards broad. 

This day’s road is bad, but passable for laden 
mules. 

4. MAolano 
River. 

10 

45 


From the Toyungba up a steep spur to the top of 
the Sakok-lang ridge turn north and follow 
by gradually ascending path to Sakok at the 
northern and highest point. Cross over and de- 
scend slightly to the Hundung Kulel ridge, at 
the end of which lies that village. 

Down steep spur to the Maglang, and camp on the 
east bank in dry rice-fields sufficient for two 
regiments. The road in this march is good. The 
Maglang is exactly similar in character to the 
Toynngba, but twice as broad. The ridges tra- 
versed are very narrow. Fir forest. 
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| DlBTA^CJi. 


Inter- 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

6. Makku . j 

15 

«o 


Rivers. 


Rxmabks. 


The road then ascends the narrow valley of the 
Mrfglang along the east bank, crosses a consider- 
able and very swift mountain stream and up a 
gently-sloping ridge to the top of the Makku 
range, passing through the village of Pong atlj 
miles. There is hardly any jungle to this point ; 
scattered fir trees and grass. A good road t ravels 
north from Pong along the Maglang valley. 
The road then follows the Makku ridge due 
north over very bad ground and through dense 
jungle, — the path is really a disused village path 
— and finally at a clump of rhododendron trees 
plunges down the steep side of a spur, reaching 
the village of Makku at 16 miles. There is 
camping-ground hero for 200 men, but the water 
is distant; firewood plentiful ; no grazing. The 
road along this stage is very steep in places, 
and much jungle requires to be cut to make it 
passable for laden mules. There is no water 
along the whole of this stage. 


0. Chattik 


15 


7. KoNOOKONG 


12 ' 


I j 

i * 

i I 


75 


i 

I 


87 


Konookong . 


The road still descends a very steep spur to near 
the Koueohong, where it becomes precipitous. 
The Knnonkong is 80 yards broad in channel, and 
has G or 8 inches of water. The regular Chattik 
road is reached a Ism 1 100 feet up the precipitous 
side of the hill of the eastern bank; the road is 
very narrow but level, and passes along the face 
of a very steep hill side, crossing many streams, 
among which aro two rather large ones. It is 
not. bmad enough for laden mules. Just below 
the village of Olitfttik it. suddenly ascends the 
ridge, on which the village is placed, by a very 
steep path for about 2 miles, reaching camping* 
ground between the village nud tliamia at. 15 
miles. There is camping-ground on the ridge 
for two regiments, and plenty of water. The 
mod along this stage is bad, except along the 
course* of the Konookong, and it is there too 
narrow for laden mules. 


The road now leads down the Chattik spnrsonth- 
south-east. It is good and has a fairly easy slope 
the whole way to the Chussad village of Mankot 
and the Tanlcul village of (Jmwhoom at 7 miles. 
There is a stockade across the road, the open forest 
which exists along the Chattik ridge ends, and 
thick tropical vegetation liegins. The road from 
this point still has a gradual downward slope, but 
is not good. The village of Maukot is command) <1 
and Chowhoom is on a level with, and partly 
commands, the road at 7 miles ; at 10* it reaches 
the junction of two streams and follows the bed 
j of their downward course to the Konookong for 
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Distaitob. 

Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

T. Konookong 
— contd. 



8. Kongal 
Thanna. 

20 

107 


Hirers. 


Remakes. 


miles. This part of the route is impassable 
for mules. The bed of the stream, iu which 
there is plenty of water, is full of large boulders 
and descends rather rapidly. The sides of the 
ravine are rocky and precipitous. 

There appears to be no other road opposite the 
exit of this stream on the south-west bank of 
the Konookoug. There is an excellent camp 
for 100 raeu with a very secure position. 

The Konookong is here 150 yards broad and is 1 
to 2 feet deep, with a strong current. 

From this camp the road ascends a long, and in 
some places a narrow, spur, by a very easy 
gradient, to the village of Chussad (Tonghoo), 
which it passes through, meeting with a stockade 
and the inner line of defence a mile from the 
village. 

This portion of the road is quite fit for mules. 
From Chussad the road is very bad and narrow, 
for some distance passing along the face of a 
steep hill, and is unfit for mules. At 8 or Smiles 
there are streams and fair camping-grounds for 
about 100 men each. 

From the latter to Chunyang, Molnui, and Changli 
villages, which are close together on the road, 
the path is good, and also as far as Kongal 
Tlmnna, descending a very gradual spur the 
whole way ; at 14 miles there is a stream and 
fair camping-ground for 200 men. 

At 4 miles beyond this the Kubbo valley is reached, 
and Kongrfi Thanna at 20 miles. The jungle 
along the whole of this stage is particularly 
light and open. At II and at 12 miles there 
are stockades. The road at 8 miles is command- 
ed by a stockaded hill on the north-west. 
This march was performed in 10 hours, exclu- 
sive of halts. 




OEOGUAPHT. 


ROUTE No. 6. 

From MANIPUR to RONGJtL THANNA. 

Via Chandrakong (Niupyel). 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. Dun. 

Date — X$&2, 



Dirtaycb. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- ' 
modi- , 

•H 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Ran a Bxs. 


Miles. ' 

1 

Mile?. 



1. Y A BATOR . 

7* 

17 

> 

O . 

The road leaves the Pdt a few yards west of the 
south-east corner, and continues through the 
city almost to the Iril at 6 miles. Here there 
is a bamboo bridge practicable for mules and 

ponies. 

The channel in which the Iril flows is 40 yards 
broad at the top, 20 feet deep, and in January 
there is from 2 to 3 feet of water. 

The road then rounds the foot of a spur which 
comes down from Nongmaiching, arid crosses 
a stretch of swampy ground on a well-raised 
embankment to a kotal 600 feet above the 
plain. 

The hill-side has been scarped and the gradient 
is sufficiently easy to admit the passage of carts. 

It now follows the base of the hills for a short 
distance, and then strikes across the plain to 
Yarapok. 

2. Ch a n d r a- 

KONG. 

15 

32 

Thobdl 

Cross Thob&l river by the usual bamboo bridge. 
Pass through a single line of low hills at 3 miles 
and follow base of Y r umadoung hills to Chand- 
rakong. 

3. Tubbt River 

17 

49 

Turct 

From Chandrakong ascend a steep spur to the 
watershed, and then follow a long easy spur to 
the Turet. 

4. Maglano 
Rivkb. 

17 

66 

Mdglang 

Steep ascent along ridge, and steep descent to the 
Mdglang. 

6. KongXl 

15 

81 

i 

Steep ascent and along ridge and easy spur to 
Kongdl. The route was not traversed and 
must be very similar in character to Route 
No. 7. 


• 12 milci.—J". J, 
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ROUTE No. 7* 

Prom MANIPUR to KONGAL THANNA. 

Vi& J/ngorok . 

Territory — Manipur. . Authority — Lieut. Dun. 

Da te — 1882. 



j Distabcb. j 

Names of Stages, Ac, 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

1. Yabapok . 

17* 

17 

2. Ingobok . 

10 

27 

3. T U B E T 
River. 

17 

44 


Rivero. 


Iril , 

O&ei-pokpi, 

Thobdl 


Turet 


4. Mao LAN o 


18 


ilBKAlKft. 


62 j May lung 


To Yarapok along Manipur Valley, vide Route 
jNo. tt. 

Good road over the Manipur plain to Ingorok, 
which lies in a little valley close under the hills ; 
good camping-ground and water for two regi- 
ments. 

Ascend steep spur to Kharan village at 3 miles, 
where there is a small camping- ground and 
water. From this point the road win'Is gradu- 
ally upwards along the south face of the spur, 
reaching the top at 5 miles. It then follows the 
top of the ridge with many short but steep 
ascents and descents to 11 miles, whence it de- 
scends a narrow spur at an easy gradient to 15 
miles, whence there is a steep descent for 2 miles 
to the Turet. There is only heavy jungle along 
the top of the ridge ; the spurs are covered with 
grass only or very open forest. Kharan is the 
only village on the road ami the only place where 
water is obtainable. An enemy in possession of 
the hills might defend the passage of this stage 
with the greatest advantage at Kharan. There 
are other but unfavourable positions from 5 to 
II miles. The Turet is 30 yards broad, 1 foot- 
deep, and bridged. There is possible but con- 
fined camping-ground for 400 men. There is 
a road from this point to the Cbandrakong 
route; the latter can be signalled at 12-14 
miles. 


Ascend very steep side of spur to 2 miles, passing 
the village of Khoontak Khonae and water at 
one mile. From thence along level ridge and 
pass close to the village ofNamuaiout of sight 
of road at 4 miles. Descend gradually with 
occasional levels along faces of hills and along 
ridges to Kangboin Thanna at 12 miles. The 
ridge in front (east) of the thanria is very nar- 
row', beyond it widens out, and on the reverse 
slope out of sight is the village of Kangguin. The 
road to Kongrfl passes north of Kanggum and 
descends gradually along a spur to the Maglang 
river ; another road passes south of Kanggum to 
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Names of 8tage», &c. 

Inter* 

medi- 

ate. 

Total, 

Rivers. 

Rbkabks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



4 . Maglang — 
contd. 

6. KongXl 

i 

14 

76 

Small stream 

the Kubbo valley opposite. Taap-Kangbom 

thnnna commands both, and Kanggura village 
neither of these two roads. The Kubbo valley 
by the southern road iR one day’s march from 
Kangbom. Four hundred men could camp at 
Kanggum, but the water-supply is scanty. 

On the Mrfglang there are two camping-grounds, 
large enough for one regiment each. Both are 
on the east bank of the river, one on the river, the 
other 100 feet above it. The lower ground re- 
quiring no clearing is generally used, hut it is 
damp at the beginning of the cold weather. The 
Mdglang is 100 yards broad in channel, has 
one foot of water, and is bridged with bam- 
boo matting laid on baskets of stones. The 
jungle along this stage is thick only at the 
level parts of the ridge ; on tho spurs it is light. 
Between 4 and 5 miles there is favourable ground 
for disputing tho passago either from the east 
or the west. 

Rather steep ascent to 3J miles ; at 4 miles a little 





water ; very good and easy road along top of 
village, ascending and descending to 6$ miles, 
whence descend a long, narrow, but easy, slop- 
ing spur to the Kabbo valley at 11 miles. There 
is a small camping-ground and a very little 
water at 7 miles. From 11 to 12$ miles the 
road crosses a number of small spurs and ravines 
with bridges across them ; these bridges are 
small, and with much traffic would soon wear 
-out. Road thence level and good to Kong4l 
thanna at 14 miles. The jungle along the level 
ridges is heavy ; everywhere else it is slight. 
This stage has an excellent road, and is no- 
where very steep. There is no ground for 
camping mules ou the Turet. 
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ROUTE No. 8. 

Prom MANIPUR to YANGA-POKPI. 

Via Harluk-pokpi. 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Likut. Dun. 

Date — 18S2. 


Names of Stage*, Ac. 


1. Thobal 
Kyam village 

2. Haituk-pok- 


Dnrtirct. 


Inter* 

medi- 

ate. 


i 

Total. 


IMilca. 


V ilea. 


12 


12 


14 


26 


PI. 



Lee long, Osei - 1 


For this stage, vide Koate No. 11. 


'hobdl, 
Arona, 
Wangching , 
Haituk-pokpi\ 
stream, 
Sajikong. 


For road as far as Wangching, vide Route No. 
11. From thence turn east, pass through 
Hueerok village and up a valley to Haituk-pok- 
pi at 14 miles. The end (east) of Hueerok 
village is reached at 7$ miles ; the valley com* 
mences at 8 miles. In the valley the Haituk- 
pokpi stream is crossed twice and the Sajikong 
stream once ; they are both small. The village 
of Tamlai on the north and the villages of 
Wabaching and Kolongten on the south are 
passed; they are all out of sight of the road, 
and do not to any degree command it. At 
Haituk-pokpi fair camping-ground for tworegi* 
men is and plenty of water. 


8. KInbIng 


17 


43 


Wantik. 


The hills on each Bide are grassy, rounded, and 
easily ascended. From Haituk-pokpi a path 
ascends a steep spur to the village of Machi and 
meets the regular road further on at Samokom. 

The regular road continues up the valley of the 
Haituk-pokpi stream, which becomes very nar- 
row, the hills steeper and more juugle-covered, 
to the junction Wantik and Tungum streams; 
at 3 miles crosses the former and ascends an 
easy-sloping spur to the watershed at 9) miles, 
passing under the village of Noongtak, which 
commands it very slightly at a distance of 800 
yards. The valley of Machi is on the opposite 
side of the ravine. From 9}, where there is a 
road north to Bolon village, the road continues 
along the ridge with continual short but steep 
ascents and descents, gradually rising, however, 
to Kftmbtfng peak at 16 miles; at 10) there 
is a dak station called Samokora with a little 
water and level ground and the road to Machi. 
At Kamb&ng peak there is a road to Sawamba, 
a little west of Lapupo on the Palldl-Mord 
route-; descend spur on the east to Kambang 
thanna, at 17 miles passing tbs village of 
Chitta, which is about 1 mile from the road on 
a subsidiary spur. Up to 8| miles the jungle 
is light ; bey ©si that, except on the southern 
oide of the KarobAng ridge, which is bare of 
trees, there is thick forest jangle. Kambang 
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GEOGRAPHY, 



Bsmibxs. 


Than n a would make a good signalling station. 
There is camping-ground here lor a regiment, 
but water is scanty and distant. 

From Kamb«ng to Yanga-pokpi the road descends 
one long, easy-sloping spur, the descent of which 
from Knmbang peak was commenced the pre- 
vious march. The spur is occasionally very 
narrow and nowhere broad ; the jungle along 
the upper portion is light, bnt there is b good 
deal ot bamboo lower down. It is steep in a few 
places, hut on the whole good and fit for laden 
mules. At 1 mile below Kamb&ng the ro«d to 
Kwendaung and Mord Thanna is passed close 
to a Naga stone grave. At 1£ there is a dak 
station with a little level ground and water, and 
close by the road to Bolon, which is about a 
mile from the road on the north. The next 
village met with is Lamlong, which is above, 
but does not command, the road. A little water 
is procurable at the foot of a rather steep slope 
below Lamlong on the east. The Kubbo valley 
find the Tuyang stream are reached at 16 miles ; 
from thence it travels north, over undulating 
ground, through an open forest of largo trees, 
crossing the Tuyang twice agaiu to Yanga- 
pokpi at 18 miles. 

The whole of this route is good and fit for laden 
mules ; but the road between and 15 on the 
3rd stage, and some of the steep descents in the 
last stage, could be easily improved, and their 
improvement would make this ah excellent 
route. 


ROUTE No. 9. 

From H AITUK-PO K PI to KWENDAUNG. 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Capt. Gordon. 

Date— 1859. 



| Distakcs. 

j 


Names of Slages.Ap. 

Inter- 

ntp. 

Total. 

| It i vers. 

IltMAftES. 


Mik* 

Miles. 

1 

t i 

1 

3. KIkbIkg . 

... 

43 


Along Route No. 8 to this point. 

4. Kwendaung 

15 

58 

i 


Down steep spur from Kambang. 
beyond. Not personally visited. 
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ROUTE No. 10. 

From HAITUK-POKPI to MORE THANNA. 

Via Kambdng. 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Capt. Gordon. 

Date — VS 72. 



J Distance. 



Karnes of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 
1 viK'di- 
| ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



3. Kim hang . j 


13 


To this point along Route No. 8. 

4. SlTPONG . i 

15 

58 


Down steep spurs from Ktfmbiing and over low 
spurs toSitpongon Palldl-Alord Route, No. 11. 

5. More 

7 

05 


Vide Route No. 11. 


To rr i lory — M anipur. 


ROUTE No. 11. 

From MANIPUR to MORE. 

Via Pallet. 

Autliority- 


-Likut. Dun. 

Date — IS'2. 


j 1 ntor- j 

Namcsof Stages, 


I) I STANCH. I 


Rivers. 


REMAItffS. 


Miles. Miles. I 


T It O H A L 
J\ V A.M VlL- 
LAGK. 


12 * 


a) 1 


I j 

\2\Lvclo»y Rirer At 3* milos from the Raja’s enclosure, the city 
j ! of implml ends. 

i 5 ‘>^l w very good and broad to the junction 
of the Irii and Implull. which toother -for in the 
Leelong at C>\ miles. There is a temporary 
ham lino bridge here. Special arrangements re- 
quired for passing over even a small party of, 
say, 2 5 men. The channel is oO yards broad at 
the top, with hanks 25 feet high, and in the cold 
weather 3 to 4 feet of water. The village of 
Aravati lies close to the road on the south bank. 

I Tin* road is good, but not so broad to within one 
nnl|gof the Osei-pokpi stream, at 9£ miles, 
w h^Bt. passes through a swamp where it is 
verv ffigh, and griulualiy diminishes to a breadth 
of 5 feet at the Osei-pokpi. It then follows the 
loscof some low hills and crosses the Weetou 
Nula, 40 feet broad, 20 feet perpendicular banks. 


Osei-pokpi 

stream. 


f Vet ton n ala. 


* 12 miles as the crow flies; by road 16.— J. j. 



GEOGEAPHY. 


* 

j DiMAircn. | 



Name* of Stage*. Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Kxmauks. 


Miles. 

Mile*. 



J. ThobU 
Kyam Vii.- 
xagb— * contd. 




.and deep water, by a weak bamboo bridge ; 
crosses low hills and continues along their eastern 
base almost to Tholml Kyam, the nearest point 
of the ThobfCl river. There is open ground 
here in the rice-fields, and is therefore more 
suitable as a camping place than Thobdl bazaar. 

2. pALLRL 

15* 

27 

1 

T/wbal 

| 

1 

| 

Good road, with villages on each side along north 
hank of the Thobal to crossing and Tliohrfl 
bazaar nt, 2 miles. Temporary bamboo bridges, 
bank 25 feet high and steep, 5 ) yards broad at 
toj), 2 feet 6 inches of water in the cold weather. 

From the ThoMl to the Wangehing stream the 
road lies through a good deal of swampy ground 
(swampy even in the cold weather) over several 


Lokc II A .o 
RlVKH. 


171t| 50 J 


small muddy nalas and one large one. 

Arnng . The A roller, 40 yards broad, 4 feet perpendicular 
banks, and 1 foot water in the cold weather, 
hut with a soft muddy bottom ; weak bamboo 
bridge. There are villages along the road to 
i the east bank of the Along without any break 
from the Thobtfl Kymn. The eastern ]>ortion 
is called TlmbfU Ilowka. Fast of the A rung 
there is a good deal of swamp, but become* 
better as the Wangehing is approached at 5jf 
WiingcMng. miles. The Wangehing is 40 feet broad, has 
15 feet perpendicular banks, and has 1 foot of 
water running swiftly over a pebbly bed. 
Lain ting village is on the right, and Wang- 
ching at half mile from the road on the left; 
at 9 miles the road, which, from the Wangehing 
has been fair, reaches the hills, having passed 
over a flat plain partly cultivated with rice, 
but chiefly short, coarse grass, and continue* 
along the western base to Palldl. At 9 mile* 
there is a road to Langatel, and also an old 
road over the hills to Pallel. 

Kolcsh eng . | It passes over two swampy places, reaches the 
Kokshing stream, 20 feet wide, 10 feet perpen- 
dicular banks, and 1 foot of water, running 
Seng ma *'ee . ] swiftly at 14$ miles ; and the Sengmaioe, 40 
yards wide, 6 feet perpendicular bank, and 
1 foot of water at P&llel at 15 miles. 

Water and camping ground unlimited. 


From Pallel the road traverses the narrow valley 
of the Tusieuk stream between the valleys of 


• I do not like to bo too critical ; but I think this distance is nearer 20 than lB.—J'. J . 

t This is obviously incorrect ; the distance is 17} miles ns the crow flies, nrnl T make it at least 2(1 by road : it 
i* an impossible march for ordinary troops, though Munipuris can do it. 1 divide it as follows .— 


Pa lit J to Aimol . • . . 5 

Khomrang . . . . . . . . . . . . .9 
Lokchno ............. w 


b t two of the marches might he doubled up into one. 
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Names of Stages, &c. 


3. Lokchao 

111 V KB — 
contd. 


Inter- 1 
medi- ‘ Total.) 
ate. ) 

Miles. Miles. 


4 . Mor£ 


12 


62 ] 


Lokchao 


Revabks. 


Sengmaiec and the Meiha, and ascends a steep 
spur to the village of Aimol at 6$.* This 
portion of the road is not very good and would 
he trying to laden mules, but is quite passable 
for them. The village of Aimol commands the 
road from Aiinol, where there is camping-ground 
for two regiments, but the most scanty supply 
of water; the road ascends gradually with one 
steep place near Aimol to the peak at miles, 
and deseends from thence along a narrow spur 
by nil excellent road at an easy gradient to 
Tinglopal, a hollow in the spur, where there is 
camping-ground for possibly two regiments, 
but hardly any water .f (The reservoir referred 
to is a wooden trough, 4x1 foot.) Very 
gradual ascent to the top of a ridge, the real 
watershed and the village of Sawamba. This 
would he a favourable place fur an enemy in 
possession of the hills to dispute a passage. 
There is camping-ground here for 400 men, but 
water is distant and scarce. l)ysoend gently - 
sloping spur, passing village of *Lapupo, which 
slightly commands the road; a little camping- 
ground and water just below at 1 1 miles, and 
the same as Koungang at 14£. A regiment 
might, perhaps, camp here, but water distant 
and scanty. Koungang partly commands the 
road. Descent easy to the Lokchao at 17£, last 
\ mile very steep ; on the west bank there is 
narrow camping-ground for 400 men, and 
higher up on the same bank for 400 more. The 
ground above would require levelling bamboo 
iungle. The Lokchao is 60 yards broad, aud 
has 6 inches of water in the cold weather, and 
many large boulders. 

Cross the Lokchao and ascend very steep side of 
spur with occasional levels to Siebong vil- 
lage at 4) miles. A regiment might encamp 
in and about the village, but water is scanty. 
Road from here to Kdmbang and Kwendaung. 
The road passes through the village, which has 
stockaded entrance, down broad and very gra- 
dually descending spur (with one steep descent 
to, and ascent from, Kujierok stream at 9} 
miles) to Mord Tbanna at 13- miles. There is 
good open camping-ground for any number of 
men, and plenty of water in the Kujierok 
stream. The latter part of this route is parti- 
cularly free from jungle, and along the whole 
distance, except between Aimol village and 
Aimol peak, it is very light indeed. The road 
is very good the whole way. Tummu is 3 
miles f rotp Mord along a good flat rood through 
o pen forest. - 
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* From Pallet to Aimol is 6f miles u th« crow flies j at least 8 by road.- 
t This is in the dry season ; in rainy weather there is plenty.- J. JT, . 


J.J. 
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ROUTE No. 18. 

Phom MANIPUR to NASINGA THANNA. 

Via Pallil. 


Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. Dun (from native 

information). 

Date— 1888, 



| Dima we*. 



Names of Stages, 4c. 

Inter* 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

SiHAixa. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Thobai 

Kyam. 

2. M A U A 

Thin h a. 

... 

... 



Vide Route No. 11. 

Vide Route No. 11 to Paltel. Malta Thannft is 
about one mile from Palldl by a good road across 
level ground. 

3. SoNGHUl . 


! 

! 

. • 

From Maha to Chakpi Thanna the road lies along 
the level valley or the Chakpi stream. From 
Chakpi ascend a hill by a good road to SonghuL 
The road, which is a good bridle-path fit for 
laden mules as far as Chakpi Thanna, follows 
the course of a stream the whole wav. ^ There 
is sufficient water the whole way along for a 
force of 600 men and transport, and there 
are many points where a force of this strength 
could encamp. 

4. OONGBO 

••• 

... 


Along the ridge to Oongbo. This is not a full 
stage, but is the most oonvenient halting-place 
for water. 

5. Bbkung 

i 

««« 

Tuda . 

Descend to the Tuda, follow course of stream, 
and ascend slightly to Benung. 

0. Nabinga 

1 

1 

HI 


Descend slightly to small stream and amend 
high hill to Naainpa. 

This roots was received from a resident of Chim* 
pur (prolongation of Lam ting). The march— 
given are probably long one*, occupying a whole 
day; Nasmga is half a day's journey from 
Puns* and 10 hours from Tuntmu. 

The thanna has been lately withdrawn to Its 
present position from the Knbbo valley. 

The villages along the route are occupied to 
peaceful Anal Xukts. Camping-ground for 400 
men, and high np on the same hank for 400 
mors. The ground above would require levellings 
bamboo jungle. 


Mr 
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BOUTS Ho. 12. 

From KOHgAL THAKTNA to SAMJOK. 

Territory— Manipue. Authority — Lieut. Dun (from native 

information). 

Date— 18 ^ 2 - 



DiBTAjroJi. | 



Wmmn of Htotw, Ao. 

Inter- 
medi- 
1 at©. 

Total. 

Rivers. 



Miles. 

Miles. 



i. Taka* 

16 

16 

Nammea 

Praia k on g . 

The road crosses the Nammea, 40 feet wide, low 
hanks, and 6 inches of water, pebbly bottom, and 
goes south-east over flat ground, through open 
forest with little undergrowth. Cross the 
Nammea again at 6 miles and the Pratukong, 
which is just like the Nammea, at 9 miles, and 
reach the Shan village of Tanan at 16 miles. 
The road crosses some marshy places and several 
open patches covered with grass about 3 feet 
; high. Two miles south of Tanau, on or near 
another road which connects Sam j ok and Tanan, 
there is an open patch of ground suitable for 
camping purposes. This route (Tanan-Samjok) 
is, according to native report, passable for laden 
cattle. The village of Moolong is passed at 12 
miles. 

t. Totthgbaw . 

18 

< 

, 

; 

, 

34 

1 


The road over the Ungochings to Toungban, a 
Shan village at the foot of the eastern slope, is 
fit for laden cattle. The highest point crossed 
is 1,600 feet above the plain. There are several 
small streams along the route as far as the 
eastern slope, hut no camping-ground. It has 
a few very steep places in the ascent, which 
occupies 4 miles ; the remaining 14 miles are 
down a gently-sloping spur. The village of 
Toungban is half a mile south of the road. On 
the road level with it there are rice-fields, which 
would afford camping-ground to a regiment. 
Forest seen over the village and cultrvation. 
The jungle along this stage consists of open 
forest. 

S. Samjok 

5 

! 

39 


The road from Toungban passes over a level plain 
covered with open forest like that of the Kubbo 
valley; at 3 miles the village of Natanyet. 
There is an open plain here half a mile square 
fit for encamping purposes; forest again to 
Samjok at 5 miles. There is no camping-ground 
here, except in the rice-fields. Samjok is 
situated oh the west bank of the Ningthi. On 
the east bank there is a large stretch of sand in 
the cold weather, which might serve as a camp- 
ing place. 



GEOGBAJPSy. 


ROUTE No- 14. 

From TUMMU to MY1NMU towards MANDALAY. 

Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. Dun (from native 

information). 

Date — 1882 . 



Distawck. 



Names of Stages, &c. 

Inter- 

mcdi- Total, 
ate. 

Rivers. 

! Remarks. 

1 


Miles. M ilea, j 


I 

1. Ituk 

One clay’s 
journey. 

7\fd<jlang . ; 

Small Shan village on the Kubbo valley. Road 
level and good. 

2. Tungleya 

Do. . 


’ Small Shan village at the foot of the Ungochiags. 

3. Camp on 
THE UnGO- 
CHINGS. 

Do. . 

i 

j 

The road is said to be bad, but buffaloes and ponies 
used to be brought along it when trade was 
good, and it is the customary route betweeu the 
two places. 

4. K BN DAT . 

Do. 

Ningthi 

i 

i 

j 

Kendat is a town of about 100 houses, and is on 
the east bank of the Ningthi. It has a 
stockade capable of containing 200 or 300 men. 

6. Kodan 

Do. . 


By bad road through forest along the banks on 
the Ningthi, pass the hamlet of Malakionthe 
way. Kodan has about 40 or 60 houses. 

6. Balet 

Do. . 

! 

Road bad, passes through forest as before and 
leaves the Ningthi at Maehing, a village on 
the way. Balet has 24 houses. It is not far 
from the Ningthi. 

7. Camp in 
Jungle. 

Do. . j 


From Balet it is usual on account of dacoits to 
travel to Monkhadan by boat. There is a 
shorter route by land. Road as before through 
forest. 

8. Moukha- 

DAN. 

", ■■ 

Do. . 

i 

i 

i 

! 

Road as before, about 100 houses, and a good deal- 
ing trade in timber and carpentry work. 
Most southern place subject to the Khampat 
| Woon. 

9. M o IT N Cl *- 

yaun- 

Two days*' 
journey. 1 

! 

j By boat to near Moungyaun, which is a little 
i distance from the river. It ia a large place 

1 from this point ; carts can bo obtained. 

10. Kemun 


i 

i 

i 

! Road good, one day’s cart travelling ; about 60 

j houses. 

11. M YIN MU . 


i 

i 

L 

1 

1 On the Irrawaddy, a short distance south of the 
i mouth of the Moo river, described as about the 
| size of Coal undo. 



GAZETTEER OF MANIPUR. 


ROUTE No. 15. 

Prom YANGA-POKPI to MORfi THANNA. 
Territory— Manipur. Authority— Lieut. Dun. 


Inter- 

Nmdm of 8tages, Ac. ToUI * 


Miles. Miles. 


Date — 1882 , 


Moui Thanna 


Tuyang . To 1 mile along the Tnyang through open 
forest and cross the Tuyang as before (Koute 8). 
Thick forest, swamp, and low hills to 2 miles. 
Old site of Machi village. 

...... From thence along the whole route there is an 

open forest of a kind of sal with other large 
trees in less numbers and an undergrowth 
of short grass and small plants. The road is 
perfectly Hat and level, and, except for the 
nalas and streams noted, is perfectly travers- 
able by carts. At 3 miles course south, the 
road to Muugsa, which is 1 mile distant, is 
passed ; at 0 miles, another road to Munpsa, 
both from the east. At 7} an old road on the 
west to deserted village, namt: unknown. At 
WaJcshu . 9 miles the Wakshu stream, 20 feet broad, 

low banks, pebbly bottom, 4 inches of water ; 
at 10} a small stream, at 12 a low ridge, at 13 
two old roads on the west ; nothing about them 
was known, probably roads from Kjfmbang and 
Sitpong. At 14 miles the village of K.wen- 
doung on the broad flat end of a spur from the 
west, not stockaded. The cultivation lies below 
the village on the east. Plenty of camping- 
ground, water, firewood, and grazing. On the 
Namchielo • south edge of the village, the Namchielo stream, 

40 yards broad, 6 inches of water, and 6 feet 
perpendicular bank on far side. At 15 miles a 
stream and at 16 miles ; at 16} a very deep 
rocky-sided nala, 15 feet broad ; at 17} nala 
with perpendicular banks, bnt good crossing 

S I ace, 30 yards broad, very little water ; at 18 a 
eep nala, 10 feet broad ; at 18} a deep nala, 
15 feet broad ; at 19} a deep nala, 30 feet wide, 
very little water ; at 20} a road to Tumrnu ; 
Kujierok , turn west f cross the Kujierok ; at 21 miles a 

deep nala, 30 yards brosd, 5 feet perpendicular 
banjts, bad crossing. Mold Thanna at 22 
miles. This march was performed by .coolies 
carrying 26 seers in 8} hours. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


ROUTE No. 16. 

From MANIPUR to MONFU. 

Via Helau . 

Territory — ^ Manipur. Authority— Capt. Grant. 


Date — January 1832 « 



j Pistancs. 

! 


Names of Stages, &c. 

Inters 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

ttXMABKS. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Thobal . 

11 

11 


A depot for grain. 

2* HUEBEOK . 

8 

19 



Inhabitants came from Tipperak a hundred years 
ago. 

3. Muchi 

9 

28 


A Naga village on the most western range of 
Murring bills. 

4. Kombang 

12 

40 


Hence three roads lead to the Kubbo valley; 
violent hoar frost on 15th January. 

5. Kwalobi . 

10 

50 


Good road. 

6. Koniaoung 

5 

55 


A very good road. 

7. Ma'Glano 
Nala. 

9 

04 


Road passes through a forest of keoo, teak, edl, 
cotton, and other trees ; many wild animals. 

8. Nampha- 

KAMHALA. 

7 

71 


East of first range of Ungoching Hills. 

9. Nam-Sing- 

YIT. 

8 

79 


A nala east of second range. 

10. SOUBCE OF 
Helau 
Nala. 

13 

92 


Road good; crossed the highest range of the 
Ungoching Hills. 

11. Helau 

12 

i 

i 

104 


On the banka of the Ningthi ; just opposite a 
large nala called the Moo, Nimmoo, or Moowa, 
empties itself into the Ningthi. 

Uemarks by Captain Gaunt.—' “ The foregoing 
route across the Ungoching hills I consider 
equally good with those to Monfu and Sanaya- 
chil, and it might, with very little trouble, bo 
made practicable for every description of cattle. 
Not having been travelled for many years and 
! never before by Europeans, it is at present 
j (1832) impeded by large trees, whicn have 
fallen across it, and also by bamboos which 
unite from both sides in many places at about 

7 or 8 feet high above it. It possesses an ad- 
vantage over the before-mentioned routes in 
a more abundant supply of water. The whole 
of the hills throughout this route to the 
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Rivers. Rbmabks. 


Ningthi are covered with a dense bamboo 
jungle, which grows to an immense size. In 
that part of the last day’s march, where the 
road runs along the bed of the Helau Nala, 
there is a second road, on the bank just above, 
which is at present so . overgrown with forest 
and jungle as to be impracticable. 

The road from Tummu direct to Helau joins 
this one at about 2 miles distance from the 
latter village. It is rnu<?h shorter, but so very 
bad as to have obtained the name of “stone- 
leaping road.” Loaded coolies can, however, 
manage to travel it. 

The road from Helau to Monfu is 86 miles, of 
four marches, along the valley of the Ningthi, 
and might also be made available for all mili- 
tary purposes. Elephants have travelled the 
whole way from Manipur. 

As no boats larger than canoes were procurable, 
two of these were fastened, about 4 feet apart, 
by small timbers, and a bamboo platform laid 
over the whole. This formed a raft sufficiently 
large to hold 60 men. A raft of this descrip- 
tion would answer wel. to cross troops were no 
boats procurable. The current of the Ningthi 
at the present .season (end of January) is veiy 
slow. 

A short distance below Monfu a small »*ange of 
hills crosses the river, .composed of a reddish 
sand ; much gold found here. Pass Marada on 
the right bank at 4 miles, Kuong-Goong right 
bank, and Ishak-ta left bank (20 houses) at 6 
miles, Yaoong Karoo (20' bouses) left bank at 
8 miles, Cahndoo Sueek left bank at 9 miles, 
Turuoong Sueek (40 houses) left bank at 10J 
miles. Reach Kneesung in 6 hours, right 
bank. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


ROUTE No. 17. 

From MONFU to SANAYACHIL. 

Via tiingthi River. 

Territory — Kubbo Valley. Authority — Capt. Grant. 

Date — 1832. 



| DlMAVOB. 



Nantes of Stages,, 4c. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Biren. 



Miles. 

MUee. 



1. Kkessuno 

11 

11 


On the opposite bank of the river is a Burmese 
stockade. Leaving Kneesung pass a small nala, 
on the east bank of river, at 1} miles called 
Khyookma-Kyoung. At 2 miles pass village 
of Lapan Goong (10 houses) ; at 4} miles 
reach Mangya in 2} hours. 

2. Mangya 


15$ 

j 

J 

This is a village of 300 inhabitants. Leave 
Mangya and pass Ya-byen (8 houses) at 14 
miles, left bank ; close to south of this is a small 
nala. At 5$ miles pass Nanyen Sueek on left 
bank (8 houses). Just below this on right bank 
pass Engda-Baoong, At 8 miles pass Taboo 
Sueek on left bank, opposite to which, on the 
right bank, is a small nala. At 10 miles pass 
Nam-Moorek on right bank and Magee Gnoong 
(20 houses) on left ; immediately south of the 
latter place is a branch of the River Numnioo. 

3. Helau 

11 

26 .j 


At 11 miles reach Helau, a village of 300 in- 
habitants, time 5$ hours. On the opposite bank 
is a small village, Kyen-dwen. 

After leaving Helan pass Kyo-Goon at 1 J miles 
on right bank and Kwe-gnoo (4 houses) on 
opposite bank. The river, a mile from this, 
bends to the north-west and continues to flow in 
that direction for 6 miles. It then flows south 
for 2 miles, and south-east for 4 miles. 

At J 3 miles from Helau pass the village of Gee* 
Goong (14 houses) on left bank. 

At 15 miles pass Khoon, a small village. 

4. Malu 

16 

42k 


At 16 miles reach Mala after 7 hours* journey. 
Leaving Malu pass at 4 miles Tanbeu-loon (80 
houses from Tummu) on left bank. At 6 
miles pass Swa-be-leng. At 13$ halt at a small 
nala called Cbwook-Kau-Choung ; no village ; 

6 hours. 

6. Chwook- 
Kan-Cliouno 
( a small nala). 

m 

56 


The current generally slow, in some places al- 
most still. At a short distance below the 
village of Tan-ben-loong is an extraordinary 
hill called Svre-ba-beng. It rises abruptly from 
Wlof the river, forming a natural wall of about 







0A2ETFBIK OF MANIPUfc. 


| Dxstawob. | 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Si 

Miles. 

Miles. 


Xamsa of 8tafe«, fte. 


6. Chwooy- 
Kan-Chouko 
(a small nala) 
— cxmtd. 



300 feet. The face of the hill turns the river 
suddenly from a southerly to a westerly diree* 
tion. It appears to he the sudden commencement 
of a range, differing from the other bills in its 
vicinity, being free of trees with which the 
others are overgrown, and running in a succes- 
sion of cones to the south-west as far as the eye 
could reach. The river here is very narrow, 
and just previous to its resuming its course to 
the south, a tremendous block of rock iust nearly 
half across, which repels the stream backwards 
and causes in the rains a whirlpool which renders 
the navigation most dangerous to any one not 
acquainted with the locality. In January, 
however, it was a perfect mill-pond. Pass 
three nalas on east bank, and at 7 miles 


pass the village of Koon-dong on left hank 
(6 hours). At 8 miles pass the Mdglang river 
on right bank and on left Angoon. On south 
bank of the Mtfglang is Yuwa, and a mile south 
on left bank a Burmese than n a of 10 men. At 
11 J miles on left bank is Sepan-Gnee Goong. 
At 14 miles on left bank a small nala, and on 
its southern bank an old village called Ang-oong. 
At 15 miles on left bank a small nala, and on 
its north bank the village of Maru-oong-dza (10 
houses). At 15 1 miles left bank Pantha (25 
houses) from Kubbo valley. At 21 miles pass 
Manoola village (10 houses). At 22& a small 
nala on right bank, and Phe-ga-iza (30 houses) 
on left. At 23 or 24 miles reach Sanayachil. 
Time 11 hours. 


6. 8 A N A Y A - 
CHIL. 


23 


79 


The current of the Ningthi at this time of the 
year (January) is very slow, not much more 
than a mile an hour. 

On the eastern side sand-banks extend for 400 
yards into the bed of the river, offering favour- 
able points for the crossing of troops, which, at 
this seasou of the year, might ho effected on 
rafts ; row-boats not procurable. 









QBO01APHY, 


ROUTE No. 1& 

Fbom SANAYACHIL to TITMMU. 

Vil Ningtki knd Mag fang River t. 

Territory — Kubbo Valley. Authority— Capt. Graft. 

Date — 1839. 


| Dwiioi. 

Inter* 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

MUm. 

Miles. 


Karnes of Stages, Ac. I 


B inn. 


1. WlOi-DU . 


Enuu 


Od 10th Februair started in a dingy for Yuwa, 
where the Mdglang joined the Ningthi; 
reached Wega-dza in six hours ; halted here ; 
no Tillage. Heavy dew falls here, fogs till 
9 am.; reach Yuwa in three hoars, being only 
two hours more than it took the boat to go the 
same distance down-stream. After proceeding 
np the Mrfglang for three hours halted for 
night. The Mrfglang discharges itself with, 
some force into the Ningthi, and a boat or raft 
coming out of it would be carried without any 
exertion nearly to the opposite side.. After 
getting fairly into the Maglang, the water is 
not more than 2 feet in depth. 


2. Halt ok 
Sakdbakk. 


12 


18 


8. Halt at 
Tadoi 

Chouno Nala. 
Tadoi 

Khao (P) oh 
Pxmbkbton’s 

MAP. 


Put to for night on sandbank ; plenty of ooal 
about. Tracks of innumerable wild beasts. 
Started at daylight; after three hours paaaed 
site of Yangnam village. There are salt-wells 
in this village. Two hours from this village 
reached the site of a second Nnmmoo, where 
also are salt-springs, and in another hour the 
junction of the Tadoi Choung Nala. From 
here to where the road to Sanayachil crosses 
the Tadoi Choung is five hours' journey. Halt 
at Tadoi Choung Nala. 

The current during the day was generally very 
slow ; passed three rapids, each of about 80 
yards* continuance, but the fall so trifling as 
not to render it necessary to unload the boats. 
Total time travelled this day six hoars. Three 
hours after leaving last halting*place reached 
a rapid called Khyuk-taeong, where the boats 
were obliged to be unloaded, and after about 
three boors more a second, where a like precau- 
tion was necessary. Neither of these rapids is 
of greater length than 40 yards ; the last, which 
is named Chum-ka-le, is the worst, being a full 
of shout 10 feet; its difficulties are increased 
by large and loose rocks, over which it rushes. 

The obstacles offered to the navigation of the 
Mdglang could be overcome by digging small 
canals, for which there is sufficient room ; eve c 
as it is the river is practicable for dftspies, and 
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Bikiiib. 


8. Halt at 
Tadoi — contd. 


4 . Chum-ba-ti 
6. Junction 
of Khax- 

BAT AND 

MIglang 

Streams. 


30 P 


would be more so were the rooks in the bed re- 
moved. ' The only precaution necessary is to 
unload the loads for about 40 yards. Immedi- 
ately above Slid below the falls is nearly as 
still as a pond. A short distance 'above the 
last rapid reached the site of a village called 
Chum-ka-le ; halt for night. Here also'are salt 
springs. Length of journey eight hours. Beach 
the junction of Khambat and Mdglang rivers 
without any impediment from rapids. The 
point where the above rivers unites is about 
8 miles east of Moo, and in the Kubbo valley. 
The village of Moo, whence is the ascent of the 
pass leading to Pa-tche-ne across the' Ungo- 
ching, is distant from hence about 1J miles. 
East of Pa-tche-ne village are most extensive 
salt-springs, which supply the whole southern 
division of Kubbo and Nags villages to. the 
west of it with salt. Time 7J hours. 


6. Wetoop . 

7. Nam-Malda 

Nala. 

8. Passa Nala 

9. Tuxmu 


38 



Leave boats and travel 8 miles west to Wetoop ; 
road good and similar to that throughout all 
parts of the Kubbo valley. A village here of 
40 inhabitants. The distance between Tnmmu 
and Manipur is given in Pemberton’s map as 
64 miles, divided into seven marches. In com- 
ing from C&char one' day at least would be saved 
in going direct across the valley, instead of 
diverging to the capital. 

Note. — The general width of the valley of the 
Maglung is" about 2 miles ; that of the river 
about 120 yards ; its course upwards nearly east 
and west, except where it rounds the bases of 
the different ranges of hills, which it does by 
turning for a short distance to the north. In 
places throughout its course it is confined by a 
steep face of rock. 

The hills on both sides terminate at, and slope 
gradually down to, its bed, leaving a gap for its 
egress to tho Ningfchi, A road might be made 
through the valley ; it would, however, be very 
circuitous and the river crossed frequently — 
drawbacks which would more than counter- 
balance the advantages to be derived from it. 
The river might be made available for transport- 
ing grain and other stores by boats from Kubbo 
valley to the Ningtlii. The banks on either 
side are oovered to the water’s edge with a 
forest of teak, s*£l, cotton, wood-oil, and other 
noble trees similar to those of the Kubbo valley, 
and swarm with wild beasts. There is no direct 
road across the valley. The ground can only 
be traversed towards the end of the cold weather. 
It is usually swampy. 
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OROGRAPHY. 


ROUTE No. 19. 

From AVA to KENDA'T. 

Territory — Burma. Authority — Dr. Richardson.. 

Date — 183 L 


Names of Stages, Ac. 


Distance. j 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Miles. 

Miles. 


. Rivers. 


Rxmabks. 


Ava 


Irrawaddy. Leave Ava at noon, cross river|to Tsa-gain. Pass 
Boat. Pa-be-dan or “ blacksmith's village" at 3-25 ; 

70 to 100 houses, all inhabited by black- 
smiths from Tsa-gain. At 3-35 pass Kyouk- 
t sheet, nearly same number of houses. At 4 pass 
Magee- tzen, village of same size. At 4-30 pass 
within a furlong of Koung-mhoo-dau-gyee na- 
goda, to the south-west of which, about half a 
mile, is a swamp of some extent, and to the east 
of it and of the road another called Yekha, the 
waters of which are extremely bitter. At 
5-20 halt at Tsa-ye, a large village the road 
throughout is good and level, the soil light and 
sandy ; nearly tho whole country on both sides of 
the road has been under cultivation. 


1. Sa-ye . 8 8 


| 

i 

j 

I 


Leave Sa-ye at 9 a.m., pass through Padoo, a 
large village, perhaps 160 houses. Appearance 
of country the same as in latter part of last 
march ; cattle numerous, water sufficient, and 
cultivation extensive. Road level, light and 
sandy, runs along a plain between the Sa-gain 
hills to the eastward, 3 miles distant, and a 
ridge of elevated ground to the west, 8 miles 
distant ; great part of this plain is, or might be, 
brought under cultivation. At 12-6 arrive at 
Kek-ka, about 90 houses. Time 3-5 hours, 
distance 7 miles, direction north 20° west. 


2. Kek-ka 


7 i 15 


At 8 a.m. leave Kek-ka; at 8-50 pass Thughe, a 
small village, perhaps 20 houses. At 9-45 pass 
Ooung-ngay-bouk, about 70 houses; 10-20 
Kamday, a small village in palmyra tope ; 11-10 
En-bay-toung-oong ; 11-40 En-bay, a large vil- 
lage ; 1-20 They-yoin, small village, some re- 
markable pagodas, the road light and sandy, as 
before, as far as They-yoin, from which com- 
menceg a rich loamy clay. 

The range of hills on the right terminates at 
Kek-ka. After leaving En-bay, up to which 

J )lace cultivation was almost uninterrupted, with 
arge and numerous herds of cattle, and villages 
at short distances, the horizon to the west wa9 
bounded by apparently a thin strip of palmyra 
trees running some way north, then coming 
round to the east, and crossing the road ; imme- 
diately within these to the westward is a grassy, 
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2. Kbx-ka — 
contd. 


Distavcx. 


Inter- 

modi- Total, 
ate. 


Miles. Miles. 


Risers. 


Nsmabxs. 


Apparently marshy, plain of some miles in 
extent, and'on the borders of this, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the road, is a small cluster of 
huts called Sba-doun, the inhabitants of which 
are salt-makers. Between these and the road 
the paddy-fields continue to He-len. At 3-8 
reach He-len, a large village, about 150 houses. 
Time 7 hours, distance 16 miles, direction north 
20° west. 


3. He-Len 


4. Kya-ywa 


16 


31 


At 8 a.m. leave He-len, cross for a few minutes 
some high broken ground, at the foot of which 
cross some marshy grounds in the SAlt-fields ; at 
8-30 pass paddy-fields and cattle of village; at 9-30 
grassy plain with open jungle; at 9-45 jungle 
closer ; 10 pass small village called ** Tha-men- 
Khyet-Sham ” or ** cooked-rice shop,” 10 or 12 
houses ; here three people may dine for a quarter 
tikal ; at 10-30 pass small village, ftaddy-fields and 
cattle ; 11-60 arrive at Mout-zobo, a walled city 
• of 2 miles square, the birth-place of Alompra. 
The walls, partly or brick and partly of a thin 
slate, still (1831) in pretty good ropair. It is 
said to contain 1,000 houses. There are exten- 
sive paddy-fields between the inner brick walls 
nud the outer one, or mound to the north and 
westward. To the south there is no earthen 
wall, and the ditch is close to the brick walls. 
The walls are without flanking defence. At 
12-20 start, and at 1-25 pass out of the Kathay 
gate of the outer wall ; the ditch, which on the 
south side is empty and might be crossed with- 
out notice, is here in tolerable repair ; it is said 
that the ditch can at any time be filled from the 
Kan-dau-gytj or great Royal Lake which lies 
about 2 or 3 miles to the nor' At 2-25 

pass a small village ; at 3 pass A aim, a village 
of 50 or GO houses ; at 4 halt at Kya-ywa, a 
village of 200 houses. The first part of this 
day’s march has l>eon less under cultivation than 
any former part of the route from Mout-zobo i 
cattle and water abundant; the road gooa 
throughout ; hills visible to eastward ; no high- 
land visible to westward; many villages sur- 
rounded with cocoanut trees, the palmyra numer- 
ous throughout. Time 8 hfssrs, distance 17 
miles, direction north 40* west. 


17 


48 


Jlf 00 — Easily 
fordable in 
dry weather 
from bank 
to hank, 400 
yards. 


At 8 a.m. leave Kya-ywa; at 9-15 pass a second 
Kya-ywa ; pass a small grassy lake and the third 
Kya-y wa ; 10-30 pass Meudoung. To the north 
of this is jungle scantily inhibited. (At the 
time Dr. Richardson wrote there was a herd of 
50 or 60 wild elephants, which did much damage 
to the crops.) 12-45 cross Moo River; in dry 
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Djhtvwck. 


Inter- 


medi- 

Total. 

ate. 


Miles. 

1 

Miles. 


Rivera. 


Rb marks. 


7. Henthr — 

cvntd . 


8. T n o u n- 

BOUK. 


17 |ll 11 

I 


| 

i 

! 

I 


0. M O I’ l» S K- 
1>AN. 



Small 
si IVllIlk. 


10. Pa-moo-yki: 


M ' 1 35 


edges. In width the river varies from 40 to 120 
yards or more, and in the sand are many large 
rol led masses of granite and syenite. At 11 past 
Kimdonge, a small village with 10 or 12 houses ; 
some cattle, buffaloes, and cultivation about it* 
There is a ravine running away to the north- 
west, and a small stream comes down from the 
west in much the same sort of bed as that in 
which the route has lain which joins here. The 
ground here is swampy, with long grass ; the road 
j is still very passable for any common carriage. At 
j 1, low range of hills, (> miles to south 70° west ; road 
along bank of river. At 2 reach Thoun-bouk, 

| a village of 20 or 30 houses on the banks of 
! the Chin-dwen. Time 6-30, direction south 60® 

! west. 

Tin 1 road from hence to Kendat is impassable for 
I all sorts of carriages, but boats may bo had on 
! the river by which the greater part of the com- 
munication to the north-west is carried on. At 
I 8-30 leave Thoun-bouk for a few miuutcs ; travel 
S through thick jungle, then ascend a low but 
I steep hill, down the descent of which it is neces- 
! sary to dismount and lead the horses. At 9-10, 

! in sight of the Chin-dwen, proceeding along the 
i broad bed of a mountain torrent in deep white 
sand with high p'-rpemlienlar banks running off 
in ridges from the stream ; at 9-35 enter jungle 
j and ascend another hill ; pass along a narrow 
ridge and make a very steep descent ; continue 
crossing steep ridges of low sandy hills covered 
with jungle ami winding amongst them in the 
dry beds of torrents till 13-15, whi n pass small 
villages in cultivated plain ; 12-30 cross a small 
stream about, kne*. -deep with «pm -k sands ; 12-41 
reach Mouk-ka-dan, SO or lot) houses, close to 
banks of Chin-dwen. Large boils are made 
here, and teak timber of good size is procurable 
in the neighbouring jungles. Time 4-15, direc- 
tion north 75® west. 

At 7-30 leave Mouk-ka-dan and descend slightly 
into the valley of the stream with quicksands ; 
pass along a bad swampy road through wot 
j paddy-fields ; cross and recross the stream till 
9-45, when proceed up small branch more to 
j the west, with high sandstone banks on the 
J westward and jungle on the eastward side till 
| 11-25, when water is lost in sand. Keach 
i Pa-doo-yee at 3-15 in the jungle. The road 
} much the same as last march ; the ravines 
J dose to the road appear dangerous ; both sides 
of the first stream are well cultivated and 
j inhabited ; many buffaloes and some black 
. cattle. The jungle composed principally of eng 
and teak ; numerous marks of deer, wild hogs, 
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ate. j 

1 

Miles. ! 

i 

Miles, j 


10. Pa-doo-ybe 
— contd. 


Rivers. 


lUXABKB. 


i 


Ac., during march. Time 6-20, direction north 
30° west. 


11. Balet 


12 . Nae-th i 


16 


150 


17 107 i 


At 7-45 leave Pa-doo-yee and proceed along a 
jungle path, same as last two marches, till 4 p.m., 
when pass some paddy-fields with buffaloes and 
reach small village of Balet, consisting of 4 or 5 
houses. Village situated within a few miles of 
Chin-dwen, on the west of which are some high 
hills. Time 7-45, direction north 35° west. 

At 5-30 leave Balet by sandy road, beside a small 
stream, with paddy-fields along its banks, till 
8-30, when reach Matsen ; 10-25 leave Matsen by 
pretty good buggy road along the edge of the 
stream followed from Balet, and which here runs 
in a valley about a mile wide. This valley is 
nearly all under cultivation, with a good many 
black cattle and buffaloes ; it is bounded on the 
west, by a low range of hills and to the east by 
high hills running off in ridges to the north- 
ward. The little villages in this valley go by 
the general name of Matsen and amount in all to 
1 about 400 houses. At 12-3<t leave valley and 
cross some steep hut low hills by a rugged path 
in rather thick jungle. At 1-20 pass small vil- 
lage. From this to Nan-thi the course of the 
river is exceedingly circuitous amongst low rug- 
ged hills across which the path lies: after pass- 
ing three small villages, each in its little valley 
by the stream, here about 21 feet deep, reach 
Nan-thi, village ol 40 or 50 houses, with exten- 
sive paddy-fields, many black cattle, and a few 
horses. Time 9 hotirs, direction north 20° west. 

At 7-50 leave Nan-thi and proceed along the 
banks of a little valley 2 or 3 miles wide, 
in which the Nan-thi villages are scattered in 
the same way as those of Matsen ; road [tartly 
good. At 9-30 enter jungle, and path becomes 
like the jungle path of previous marches; from 
1-30 till 2-30 tie* road is level and the country 
open and cultivated to the nortli-west as far as 
the Chin-dwen, immediately on the western 
side of which the rugged hills of the Manipur 
territory rise to some height and run away in 
• close and broken ranges to the north-cast close to 
j the edge of the river. Kemlat. is a long narrow 
| jungle wood stockade close to the east bank of 
the river, situated in a long narrow swampy 
valley lying along the river about 15 or 20 
miles in length, and averaging 11 or 2 in width, 
with a strip of swampy ground to the eastward 
of it; population from 1,200 to 1,400. The 
number of cattle is smaller in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants than in the villages 
nearer the capital. 
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13. Kbndat . 

9 

176 


Riven. 


Bbxibib. 


Note. — Kendat in now Burmese territory, and a 
new stockade is said to have been built thera 
The river here is about 600 yards wide from 
bank to bank, but towards the end of the dry 
weather the water is confined to a narrow 
channel on the western side. Dr. Richardson 
on his return came down the Chin-dwen by boat 
in three days to Thonn-bouk ; the water was so 
shallow in places that the boat occasionally 
grouuded ; for the greater part of the way the 
banks were high sandstone hills covered with 
jungle to the edge. The course of the river is 
very circuitous. From Thoun-bouk to Ava he 
travelled by the same route as before. Kendat 
(100 houses) is the residence of a Wood, do 
military force, inhabitants armed. No sepoys 
are usually sent from Mandalay ; a good many 
of the people have guns. When the Woon 
moves about he takes these people. They form 
the garrison of Tuimnu, when necessary; no 
one usually kept there. The harvest in Mani- 
pur and in Kendat occurs about the same time. 
A fresh crop is put in in February ; the second 
crop an interior crop. There are no officials 
under the Woon except the heads of villages. 
There is a stockade which would contain 200 or 
300 on bank of river. Plenty of boats to cross 
river in. No milk or ghee obtainable from in- 
habitants tilt Moongyaune is reached. Steamers 
can come up at all seasons to Kendat. 


BOUTS No. 20. 

From TUMMU to SAltfAYACHIL GHA.T. 

Territory — Kubbo Valley, Bnrmah. Authority — Capt. Pemberton. 

Date — 1833. 


Names of Stages. Ac. 

Dinurci. 

Rivers. 

BlttASXS. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1. Ptjns a Nala 

n 

n 

| Small nala 
JVamhaee 
Muring . 
Nala. 

Nala. 

Puma nala . 

At 2 miles cross small nala ; at cross the 

Namhaee Muring, a small stream with sandy 
bed ; at 4$ cross a small nala ; at pass the 

village of Punsa and small nala ; at 7-6 cross 
Punsa Nala. bed pebbly, water abundant. The 
road lies on Hat ground, tree-forest, with occa- 
sional clearings, 
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Riven. 

Bbmases. 


Mile* 

Mil*# 



t. Namanoka 
Nala. 

1 

ii* 

' 18| 

I Nala. 

Nala. 

Nala. 

Cross five 
small nalas. 
Namavgka 
Nala. 

After Punsa :ia!& road passes through swamp for 
about a mile, and then crosses small uala ; in the 
next mile two other small nalas are crossed. At 
2} miles from Punsa nala road crosses Numool- 
dah nala, 30 yards broad, bed pebbly, water 
knee-deep, and a second time in the next* mile. 
Between this and Etoop, 8 miles further on, the 
road crosses four small nalas and two swamps. 
From Etoop to Namangka nala five small nalas 
are crossed and one swamp. The banks of tbis 
nala are steep, bed pebbly, water knee-deep. 

3. Khambat 
River. 

8| 

27 1 

Khambat 
River {ford). 

At 2$ miles reach SarawontingScol ; at 8} miles 
reach Khambat river; banks lofty, bed pebbly, 
60 yards broad, stream thigh-deep. 

4. Tidwb- 
Chouno. 

n 

35* 

A river. 

Vengooma- 
lean nala ; 
2'adice- 
Choung. 

Half a mile from Khambat rivet the road crosses 
another and enter* the hiHs ; at two miles reach 
Vengoomakan, and at 7 Tsdwe-Choung nala. 
The bed of this nala is filled with large sand- 
stone boulders ; in cold weather there is water in 
the pools ; coal is found here. 

6. Hubkbang- 

POKPl. 

10i 

45 J 

Small river . 

At 6 miles cross the dr}* bed of a torrent; at 7 
cross a very small rivulet, and at 10-2 reach 

H ueerang-pokpi. 

6. Sanayachil 
Ghat. 

H 

60 


The road runs beside a nala for some distance, and 
is a gradual descent to Sonayachil GhAfc on tbs 
Ningthee river. 


ROUTE No. 91. 

Fkom TUMMU to MONPHU. 

Territory — Kubbo Valley, Burmah. Authority— *C apt. Pemberton. 

Du to— 1933 . 



| Dot a vox. 




inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total 

Riven. 

RaaKAEKS. 


Miles. 

m 



1. Kodono • 

8 f 

6f 

Four small 
nalas. 

River. 

Direction north ; at 1} miles pass road to Mani- 
pur on left side. At 3 miles orossadeepravin# 
on the trunk of a tree; between this and It odong 
cross four small nalas and a branch of the M4g- 
lang just before reaching Kodong. 


973 
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Rivers. 

Rkmasks. 


Miles. 

Mites. 



itirrroflA • 

m 

m 

, 

Three small 
nalas. 

Four small 
nalas, 

W " k t 0 0 
nala. 

At 1 mile cross small nala, at 1* cross small hill, 
at 2* cross small nala, and at a deep ravine. 
In the next mile cross two small nalas; water 
abundant. At 4| miles Toad lead over swamp 
for a mile, and at 6A crosses a nala. At 8 miles 
crosses a nala with steep banks. At 9J pass 
the road from Kampang to the left, and cross* 
ing the Waktoo nala reach Mungsa. 

3. Taap-Than- 
na (Old Sam* 
jok). 

o 

*+- 

275 

, 

1 

Turret nala 

Mag lan g . 

Leaving Mungsa the road lies through paddy- 
fields for some distance, and at l* miles crosses 
the Tureet mtla ; water here abundant, 3 feet at 
ford, banks low, bed pebbly ; at cross Num- 

tree Nala ; at 5 cross a nala nearly dry ; at 5A 
cros.; the N utmmjlee, about 60 yards broad, bea 
pebbly, water knee-to-waist deep; high grass 
jungle on banks. Direction after passing 
Tureet nearly east ; at reach Choognie, near 

which is some cultivation. At 9 miles cross the 
Maglaug, from 60 to 70 yards broad, banka 
steep, thigh-deep, bed stones and water-worn 
pebbles. At 10 miles reach Taap Thnnna. This 
was formerly the old town of Samjok. 

Noonopak- 

tabrs. 

10} ! 

38* 

1 

1 

Direction almost due east. Shortly after leaving 
Taap the road enters Ungoching hills. ( Vide 
Route No. 13, page 258.) 


ROUTE 4 No. 22. 

From IMPHAL to LAPVOMfi. 

Territory — Authority — Lieut. E. YV. Dun. 

Date — January 1885 . 



| Distakcb. 



Names of 8tage*, Ac. 

Inter- 
j medi- 
ate. 

Total. 

Riverg. 

ItFMAUKS. 


Miles. 

Miles. 




2J 

2i 

Kongba , west 
of bund, 40 
yards broad, 
4 feet deep, 

6 feet banker. 
East of bund, 
40 yards 
broad, 2 feet 
deep, 6 feet 
banks. 

Cross the Kongba at the edge of the town, 2^ 
miles from the Pat. This portion of the road 
runs along the left bank of the Atchowba river, 
is good, and 20 yards broad, but unmetallod 
The Kongba is crossed on a 20 yards broad 
bund, over which water flows in the raios. 

The road then lies over a flat open plain, travers- 
able in every direction. The plain is covered 
with low grass jungle on the west, cultivated on 




GXOO&APSY. 



Dihiahc*. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Biters. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



2 

44 

IrU . 


1 i 

6 

Oksk M 


7 

\ 

13 

Laimalckitng 


8 

21 

\ 

Laihrl . 

4 

: 

25 

i 

Thobdl 


2 

! 

27 

\ 

Stream 


1 

2 

29 

Thouil 


T 2 


BlKilKI. 


the east side of the road. A more circuitous 
read to Susukatneng n tarts from tbe same point 
and lies further to the west and north. 


The Iril is 30 yards broad at the top, 20 feet very 
steep banks, and has 2 feet of water. Stream 
10 miles an hour. It is crossed on * weak 
Wooden bridge. 


At the Kaja’s cattle farm swamp on left of road, 
ascend steep spur 100 feet high by path prac- 
ticable for males, and descend along face of steep 
kbud by a (Meet path at 1 in 15. Cross this 
stream, 20 yards broad ,16 feet perpendicular 
banks, I foot of water, by weak wooden bridge 
and find good camping-ground for a large force. 
Plenty of water and grazing, but firewood dis- 
tant. 

The road throughout this stage is 10 foet broad, 
and though rough, dry and in fair order. Tha 
ground on cither Hide Hat and covered with 
short eoiii?iO grass. 

Ascend flat-bottomed valley at first along the left 
bank of the Laiuiakliang, then gradually ap- 
proach eastern edge of valley, wind along easy 
spurs, and ascend a steep bit for 100 feet to top 
of ridge at 8 miles. Descend along fane of easy 
spurs to Laird thanna on the right banks of 
the Thobrfl liver at 12 miles. In the Laima* 
khang valley the road is 15 feet broad and per- 
fectly flat and in good order. The ground 
mi either side is open and flat. Where it crosses 
the ridge it aveiages 8 feet in breadth, has a 
gradient of 1 in 20, except just below the crejfc 
on the eastern aide where it is 1 in 10. The 
ridge is clothed with very light open oak forest. 
At Laird thero is good camping-ground for 
800 men, and abundant water, grazing, and dry 
fire woo'd. 

Follow the right bank of the Thobdl over easy 
spurs covered with light jungle to a stream 
from the north at 2 miles. There is good 
camping -ground and all necessaries here for 200 
men. Follow right bank of Thobil across face 
of steep hill -path 6 feet broad constantly as- 
cending and descending, practicable for mule*, 
but unsettling to loads. Cross the Thobdl here 
40 yards broad 4 inches deep at 4 miles. 
Camping-ground and all necessaries for 400 
men. 
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SAZimn ow kaxupck. 



Dnuvca. 




later* 

‘j-f 

|ro«si 

Bhwt, 

Bhiku. 


Miles. 

. MUoa 




3 

32 

Stream 

Ascend easy slope along face of hill to a small 




stream at 7 miles, 4,300 feet elevation. 

Camping-ground, dec., for 100 men. Ascend very 

Bokmo . 

1 

33 


steep spur to Kassom Kulel at 5,300 feet. This 
village commands the road. Somewhat steep 
ascent to Sokpao at 5,800 feet. Road through- 

liMfUI . 

2 

36 


out 6 feet broad. Light jungle of fir, oak, Ac. 
Good aiinping-ground at both villages for a 
large force, but the water kept in small tanka 
is bad. 

Level to Lampui at lOroiles. This piece of road 

Oamv 

2 

37 

Nunshang- 

is quite open. Camping-ground and water as 
at Sokpao and Kassom Kulel. Descend steep 
spur through light fir forest to the Nnnshang- 
kong at 12. 

The valley here is triangular and affords camping- 

Huhgddko 

4 

i 

41 

kong. 

ground, water, and grazing for a force of l,6o0 
men. Elevation 4,000 feet. Ascend an open 
spur with 15° of slope to Tusom at 3 miles and 
pass the villages of Yanoubi aiid Pishnao. 
Ascend 200 feet of steep ascent to Hungdung 
at 4 miles. There is plenty of camping-ground 

t 

U KMVh . 

6 

46 


and grazing at all these villages, but water (in 
tanks) scanty and bad. They all command tbs 
road. The road throughout is eAsy for mules. 
Hungdung is 5,600 feet above the sea. The 
road then traverses a broad-topped ridge covered 
with short coarse grass, and reaches Ukrul at 

9 miles. There is no steep ascent to this village 
as shown iu the map. It is 5,800 feet and 
level with the last part of the road. 

There is camping-ground and grazing for 1,200 
men south of the village, but at a distance from 
the water-supply, which is below the village on 
the east. There is a fair-sized spring here, and 
close by it camping-ground for 400 men. 

Down broad easy spur (22° slope) through fir 


6 

S« 

Stream 

woods to junction of small stream with the 
Lanier, at 6 miles, 3,600 feet elevation. Camp- 
ing ground for 1,600 men. Grazing only fair. 
Two hundred feet of steep ascent and a 2 feet 
ridge 50 yards in length. Could be avoided 


! 

| 

| 

j 

1 

by a path up from some point higher up the 
small stream. 

Ascend an open grassy spur 23° slope to Phun- 
gam at 11 miles, 5,825 feet elevation. Road 
throughout easy for mujes, except north of 
small stream. Unlimited camping-ground south 
of village. Water (to north of village) scanty ; 
grazing indifferent. 
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ccocmuphy. 



J Dinaci. 



N—rr- sffHagt# At 

later 

mwU 

Tate 

*• Blv«e. 



' ate. 





BE 

Mile 

L 


Fhukouc 

6 ' 

I 

67 

| 

Traverse east* face of ltapvo peak by narrow 
Math, and through 200 Yards of thick jungle. 
Descend easy and broad spur through open 
forest of large pollarded alders to 2 miles 
(6,100 fee tjT The spur then-rises again and is 
quite op»*n and broaden* gradually to Prowi 
village at 5 miles (6,600 feet). 

Pmowi Kulkl 
( old;. 

6 

62 

yighapvi or 
Tttimu ». 

The village is quite undefended and open. Camp- 
ing ground unlimited, but water (tank) to we»t of 
village scanty and indifferent, and firewood and 
grazing very scanty. Easy descent to 8 miles, 
quite open, 3 feet grass jungle with i ice-fields 
in the hollows. Descend rapidly through open 
oak forest to the junction of the Nishapui and 
the Lanier; camp at junction called Karong 
(fork) at 10 miles: The Lanier has a 50-yard 
broad shingly bed and 6 inches of water. 
Camping-ground for 3,000 men. Water and 
firewood. Grazing poor. Elevation 3, 150 feet. 
Prowi Kunao, a small new village, situated 
above junction on the west. 

Camp Katong . 

5 

67 

Lanier 

The road throughout this stage is practicable for 
mules. 

Down the Lanier along the flat shingly bed, 
crossing the stream frequently, a few inches 
of water only ; occasional pools. Camping- 
ground everywhere. 

Camp under 
Gaziphimi. 

13 

80 


Camp under Gaziphimi (Lyi) in rice- fields be- 
longing to that village. Ground for 3,000 men, 
water and firewood. Grazing good Path to 
Gaziphimi. Down the flat shingly bed of the 
Lanier as in previous march to 8 miles. Helow 
this |K>int river flows in a more rocky bed, and 


8 

88 


though rough the path' along the sides is still 
practicable for mules. The hill-sides also In- 
come very steep and are clothed with thicket 
forest. Camp at the mouth of the fiszarr 
stream at 17 miles. Camping-ground for 2, (XX) 
men, but requires clearing of thick reed jungle. 
Plenty of water and firewood. Excellent grass 
on the bill-sides, but difficult to get at. Eleva- 
tion of camp 2,360 feet. 

Ca* p 

19 

97 

Rnxnrr 

Follow the bed of the stream to 1 $ miles, nce- 
fields. 

Ascend slope of 29® to 2,800 feet, pass round 
shoulder of spur to stream, and ascend slope of 
-28° to Jessnmi at 4 miles. 

J 8S9AMI OR 

4 ! 

101 


Pass under village on the west. Camping-ground, 

PuNGTAB. 




firewood, grazing, and water for 3,000 men north 
of village. Streams (two) below camp on the 
east. 
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QAZKTTKKR OF MANIPUR. 



1 DtSTlMC*. 



Ntrae of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

i 

Tot 

Hirers. 

KiMitia. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



jREHAMf OR 




Down steep and narrow path, north-east from 

Pi; N <i f A K — 
con (tl 

4 

105 

Lanier 

camp through light jungle practicable for mules, 
except for the last 60 feet (which could, how- 
ever, be easily zig-zagged) to the Lanier 20 
yards broad, shingly bed, 1 foot of water. 
Ascend steep side of spar and then along the 
top of the latter by a good easy path through 
light jungle to Meflomi. Camping-ground and a 
little water 1 mile south oi village for 1,000 

Mkluomi 

; 

9 

i 

i ! 

110 


i 

Jk.S8A.M1 or 


101 

; 

men, but clearing required. No grazing. 

Descend the Jessami ridge in a south-easterly 

Pun Utah. 

4 

106 

Thetzirr 

direction by a good mule-path, cross a small 
stream, pass round a shoulder and down a short 
spur, getting gradually steeper to the Thetzirr, 

IiAPBOMlil 

7 

112 


the last few yards being at present impractic- 
able for mules. Elevation of Thetzirr 2,200 
feet. Ascend a slope of 28* direct to Pungtar 
Kunao, 3,900 feet. Camping-ground for 200 
men, but very little water and no grazing. 

Descend a slope of 27* to a small stream, at 
2.7 (jO feet elevation, and up a very steep hill- 
side through thick jangle to Lapvomd at 4,900 
feet. 

Road practicable but very difficult for mules. 


ROUTE No. 23. 

From LAPVOMfi to SOMRAH GNACHAN. 


Territory — 




Authority — Lieut. E. W. Oi n. 

Date — Ft'h r » * ry 1 $S5. 

Names of Stages, Jte 

Infer- 

UHMli- 

ate. 

Mile*. 

aM'B. 

Total. 

MHm 


Bniuia. 


2 


S/ream. 

Down very steep face of ridge oil the west at a 
slope of 290 to stream at 2, U)0 feet and ascend 

P V N G T A R 

4 

... 


a similar slope to Pungtar Kunao at 4,000 feet. 

Kunao. 

4 


Stream. 

Thetzirr. 

Leave Pungtar Kunao on the west and descend 
a steep bill to the stream below Putsimi (this 
village is now deserted). Cross a very steep 
spur along t he face of a hill and along the bed 
of the Thetzirr to Wangklmiktil (deserted). 



r | 


Unlimited camping-ground, water, and fair 
grazing. Cross several steep-sided spun and 


27 * 



GEOGRAPHY. 



j Distaxtcs. 


Names of Stages, Ac 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

■ Total 

• Rivers. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

■1 


4 


j Rioknn/j. 



17 

yitjinnkong . 

Titsom . 

i 

i 

! 

lo 

27 


Camp 

l 

0 j 
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8 O M R A f[ 

Kl'LKL. 

1« | 

j 

j 

<; ; 

! 

43 i 

If 



m 

i 


i 

2 : 
days’; 
j«mr-j 

nev. • 


T.nnier. 

JStingthi. 


H KHAKIS. 


the Riokong, 10 yards broad and 1 foot of water 
just above its junction with the Thetzirr. 
On the left bank there is a difficult bit for 
mules, and as it is rocky, could only be made 
practicable with difficulty.. Cross , the spur 
below Wakhong. The latter is situated high 
up on steep cliffs. Camp at mouth of Mamo- 
kong gorge. U nlimited camping-ground, water, 
and good grazing. The path in many places 
in this stage is too steep for mules, but it could 
be easily taken along the bed of the Thetzirr 
the whole way. 

Ascend a spur, at first very steep, but passable 
for mules, and then easy through very open fir 
forest along this spur. Branch path to Karasom 
at 9 miles and Tr.som on the top of the ridge 
at 10 miles at 5,700 feet. Pass along south- 
east face of main ridge and find camping-ground 
for 2, OCX) men and transport at 10J miles. 

Straight up steep to very steep ridge to 8,000 
feet close below Tusoin peak, impracticable 
for mules without zig-zagging. Cross several 
steep-sided spurs, covered with fir forest, by 
irrigation channels too narrow (2 feet broad) for 
mules and down a broad spur to Somrah Kulel. 

There is excellent camping-ground, and plenty of 
water for 3, (XX) men above the village at an 
elevation of G,200 feet. The water channels 
now used as paths could easily bo widened 
sufficiently for mules, as the soil is light. 

Descend through open rice-fields bv narrow path. 
Cross rocky bed of stream (a difficult place for 
mules) at 2 miles, and pass below Pungtar out 
of sight of the village. Descend an easy open 
spur to the Marangkong at 6 miles, 3,700 feet. 
Three inches of water 20 yards broad. The 
last half mile lies along au irrigation channel 
and is too narrow for mules, but could easily be 
made passable. Ascend an easy hill-side 
covered with rice-fields, which irrigation during 
the cold weather converts into a swamp, and 
camr. at the head of the fields at. 5,ti(X) feet 
I north of and below the village of Kongailong. 
If the fields were kept dry, the camping-ground 
would be unlimited; if flooded, there remains 
sufficient for 1,000 men and transport close to 
water. 

From Kongailong there is a good easy path 
1 over the next ridge on the east fi* the Ningthi 
{ valley through the villages of Kokilong and 
I Sipong. 


*79 




«iutruk or MAMiroB. 


Kiowa of StefM.Jkc. 

| Dttnvci* 

Rivers. 

Issun. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Miles. 

Total J 

Miles. 


4 

3 

61 1 

Thanpkong. 
Kkano t i r- 
kong. 

Stream. 

By the Somraji Kulel road as far as the rocky 
bed of stream below Pungtar. Pass along 
east face of Somr&h Kulel spur and down an 
easy slope to the junction of the Thangkong 
and Khanotirkong streams at 4 miles from 
Somrah Kulel. Cross ^stream (6 inches of 
water), and pass along face of hill by old irriga- 
tion channel (impracticable for mules at present) 
i to the junction of the Gn&Jidn stream with the 
Khamroi stream. Cross stream and ascend an 
i easy spur to Gndchdn. Scattered ground for 
1 ,000 men and transport below the village on 
the east. Water and fair grazing. 


ROUTE No. 24. 

From KONUAL THANNA to SOMRAH GNACHAN. 


Territory- 


Authority — Lieut. E. W. Dun. 

Date — February 18S5. 


Name* of St Ages. Ac 


Mile* 


Chattik 


Distancs. 

|toU1. 


Intcr-J 

roedi 

ate. 


Miles 


32 


Rivers. 


JPhaiikovff 

Chaiikong. 


Vide Route No. 4. 

The path (which throughout this route is never 
more than 4 feet wide) descend* in a northerly 
direction along the eastern face of the Chattik 
ridge. It becomes very steep close to the foot 
of the hill, and though it could easily be rendered 
passable is here at preseut impassable for mules. 
Cross the Phaiikong and Chaiikong streams at 
their junction at 2,100 feet elevation. The 
former stream is here 40 yards broad, and has 
2 feet of water with a very slight current. 
The latter is 20 yards broad and has 6 inches of 
water. There is camping-ground lie re for 1,000 
men with transport, but much heavy jungle 
would have to be cleared. 

Ascend a gently-sloping spur on the left hank ; 
cross several spurs from the Kassom range and 
that on which the village of Kassom is situated 
at 12 miles. Kassom Kulel is a small hamlet ; 
it does not command the road. There is plenty 
of level camping-ground here if the jangle 
(which is light) be cleared, bnt the water is 
•canty. The path again cresses numerous spurs, 
some of them with steep sides, and reaches the 




GEOGRAPHY, 



Distascb. | 


Rush of Stages, Re- 

Inter-! 
tnedK 
ate. t 

Total. 

Rivera. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



6 

... 

Xelekong 

Kachao 

2 

62 



i I ... 


Nelekong 


Camt Kachao- 
rm no Peak. 


8 ! 60 


6 ... 


5 71 


Small stream.* 


Chareli or 
Gnaraikong. \ 


83 


Smalt stream. 


Rmabia 


Nelekong at 18 miles. This stream flows in a 
bed ot‘ gigantic boulders. It is bridged by a 
fallen tree, which has been carefully railed with 
bamboo and cane, and is practicable for mules. 

Ascend to the plateau east of Kachao by an 
easy spur. Unlimited camping-ground plenty 
of water and grazing anywhere east of the 
village, but little clearing required, 4,000 feet 
elevation. The path now ascends the southern 
face of the Kachaophung peak, crossing the 
Nelekong again at 1 mile. There is a capital 
'piece of camping-ground here for 2,000 men 
with transport, but no grazing. The ascent 
is in many places precipitous, but it could be 
made practicable for mules by 200 men in a day. 
Camp on tbe south side of the peak, about 600 
feet below. There are scattered bits pf level 
ground here, which would in the aggregate 
afford room for 500 men and transport, hut 
water is scanty and low down on the eastern 
slope. Elevation of camp about 7,000 feet. 
There is a steep rise to the Kachaophung peak, 
8,070 feet. A very extended view is obtainable 
from the top over the Ningthi valley, Upper 
Burma, Sarameti, and the Manipur hills. De- 
scend by an easy spur through fine open forest, 
a small camping-ground and water at 6 miles. 
The fields of the deserted village of Lophao at 
10 miles and by a precipitous bit (which could, 
however, be easily either.avoided or zig-zagged) 
to the Chareli or Gnaraikong. There is only 
room for 200 men and transport on the stream. 
The deserted fields alone afford ample accommo- 
dation for 2,000 men and transport, and as the 
old irrigation channels are in existence, water 
. could be brought to them. Elevation 2,700 
fert. The ascent from the stream is again 
precipitous for 500 feet, but could easily be 
made practicable for mules. Thence there is 
at first. a steep but good path up a spur and 
along the western face of tbe Arin or Somrah 
peak. There is a little water and a small 
camping-ground at 4 miles. Descend along a 
very gently -sloping spur, which in some places 
is very narrow, to Somrah Gndchdn. The 
highest point crossed is 7,400 feet. Somrah 
Gndehdn is 6,300 feet. There are scattered bits 
{ of camping-ground below the village on tbe 
| east for ],00ii men and transport. Water mid a 
little grazing. 


2*1 





GAZETTEER OF MANIPUR. 


ROUTE No. 25. 

Prom IMPHAL to THOBAL. 
Vi& Longtival . 


Territory— Authority — L ieut. Dun. 

Date — 10th January 1865. 



| Distance. 



Names of St age*, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Biters. 

Rbmabks. 

i 

Mites. 

Miles. 






Nambol 

A path leads south-east from Bishenpur Bazaar 
to the junction of two streams stated to be the 
eastern and western Nambols. It is quite open 
country and is practicable for mules in January, 
but not before. The stream below the junc- 
tion is 40 yards broad and 2 feet deep, with a 

Metano Im- 

FHAlt 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 


t very slight current. It has a sound though 
muddy bottom and can be easily crossed by 
elephants ; the banks are not move than 2 feet 
above the surface of the water. Either bank of 
the eastern stream can now be followed to a 
point where a small nalla joins from the east 
(believed to be an old bed of the Irnphdl). 
This portion is usually traversed in boats, and 
there is only a cold weather path ; at other 
seasons the ground is covered with reed jungle. 
The right bank was traversed by an elephant 
which accompanied me. The left bank was in 
use by foot passengers. There is a good 


4 


Thobal 

broad road through grass jungle and villages to 
Meiyang ImphfCl. 

There is a good broad road through villages the 

Thob&l 

84 

I 


Imphdl 

whole way to Thobal Bazaar, crossing the T al- 
pha! by a bamboo bridge. The bridge is im- 
passable for mules. 

This route may be said to be practicable for 




mules after the 15th January. Bridges or 
ferries would have to be constructed for the 
Nambol and Imphdl streams, and the jungle 
along the banks of the Nambol cut some time 
previously to allow of the ground drying up. 


ROUTE No. 26. 

From IMPIIAL to SHUGUNU. 


Territory — Authority — Lieut. Dun. 

Date — January 1885. 


Kanes of Stages, Ac. 

DtBTAHCB. 

Rlw rat 

K KM AUKS. 

! 

1 Inter-I 
medi -l 
ate. 

Miles. 

Total. 

Miles. 





Leave the Raja's enclosure by the western gate 
and proceed due west. Cross the Tiki or east- 
' era Nambol by a strong brick bridge of three 
arches, with 20 feet roadway.* Turn due south 
and follow the right batik of that stream. 


28 % 


• Fi4« description of city. 


GEOGRAPHY. 



Rivera. 


Eastern Nam- 
bol or Tiki. 


Nambol 


Tl r a iifioi 
Xitia. . 


Imphal 


Kokshixg 

Kulkl . 12 21 


Ri 


The road is unmetalled and 30 feet wide. At 
l£ miles there is a wooden bridge over the 
Nambol, and again at 2$ miles, both practicable 
for mules, the Tliobal road here converges and 
again diverges. Leave the last house of the 
city at 3 miles and reach Longtival village at 
4 miles straight on over open country to 
Hyenlchang at 5 miles. The road here crosses 
the Nambol between the Longtival and Kyen- 
khang Hills by a weak bamboo bridge (practi- 
cable for mules). The foot of the Longtival bill 
is here 600 yards from the foot of the H yen- 
khan g hill. The former rises 420 feet above 
the plain ; the latter 100. 

The water at the above crossing is (in January) 
6 feet deep. The banks are steep and 10 feet 
above the surface of the water. The current is 
very slight at both places. 

The road to this point is well raised and 30 feet 
broad, but it is unmetalled and the surface very 
rough. From 2\ to 6 miles it follows the right 
hank of the Nambol and has a swamp on the 
western side. On the eastern or left hank of the 
Nambol is a large open uncultivated piece of 
flat ground formerly occupied by the Manipur 
Levy and the station, and which is hounded on 
the south by the Longtival hill, the site of a 
former capital. 

From Hyenkhangthe main road continues south- 
west, the Shugunu road branching off. It (the 
latter) is only 15 feet wide, not much raised, 
and is very rough. It crosses a perfectly flat 
country, chiefly cultivated with rice but with 
patches of grass interspersed. It leads over three 
small swamps spanned bv bamboo bridges which 
are practicable for mules if in good repair and 
passes the villages of Snmro Jangi and Wangor 
at 10 and 11 miles respectively. 

At Wangoi there is a nala 30 feet wide, 4 feet 
deep in January, perpendicular sides 3 feet 
I above the water, spanned by a bamboo bridge. 
A path leads to Wuetoport the Thobtfl Shugunu 
road from this place, but it is only practicable 
between 1st December and 1st May. 

From Wangoi the r<jad proceeds as before crossing 
j open rice-fields and small swamps and keeping 
the same character, passing Laisanlchong at 
2 miles and Meiyang Imphal at 5 miles (from 
each of these villages there are paths to Thobal) 
and reaching Kokshing Ku VI at. 12 miles. At 
Meiyang Imphal is touched the Imphal river, 
8 feet deep, steep banks 20 feet above the 


Shugunu 


. j 18 39 


water in the cold weather. 
Tide Thobal-Shugu.iu route. 
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ROUTE No. 27. 

From 1MPHAL to SHUGUNU. 


Via TkoteL 

Territory — Authority —Lieut. E. W. Dun. 

Date — loth December 1684 . 



Distahck. 

. . 1 



Inter* ! \ 



Names of Si 14 * 68 , Ac 

medi* ;Total. 
*"•1 

Rivers. 



Mites. 'Miles. 



Thoiiai. Kyam 

"2 ' 12 


Vide Route No. 10 of Gazette* r. 

Pall£l . | 

12 \ 2i 


Ditto ditto. 


WciaoRG 


12 


36 


liy pnthway to Kokshing Ktilel at 2 miles across 
lice-tields from 3 miles short of Pnllll. Cross 
the Sengtmiie stream by bamboo bridge practi- 
cable for mules. Village on both sides of stream. 
In the winter there is 4 feet of water. The 
banks are steep, 20 feet high, and 40 yards broad 
at top, along well-raised (hough uumetalled 
and rough road, lb feet wide, due west across a 
swamp to a low pass over a l«<og spur coining 
down northward from the hills which form the 
eastern boundary of the Manipur valley, at 3 
miles. Turn south, road ns before crossing 
several swampy places on bundles of straw, (he 
open valley of Manipur on the west-, the hills 
just mentioned on tile east. At 8 miles another 
long spur from the east juts out into the vulley 
of Manipur running down north-west. The 
village of Wuikong is placed between it and 
the main range. There are salt springs here 
and a small mountain stream. There is ex- 
cellent well-raised mm ping-ground and good 
grazing south of the village and on the spur 
for a large force. At 9 miles the road crosses 
a swampy stream coming down from the hills 
on the east by a narrow causeway and a 2- 
foot cutting in the tatter. 


Shuounu 


8 ; 44 " 



i 


Pass Kokshing Kunao at 10 miles, half a mile 
from the road. Cross a lew spur and enter a 
valley about 1 mile wide, enclosed between the 
main range on the east and a spur coming out 
in a north-westerly direction from it as at 
Kokshing Kulrl nnd Wuikong. Cross the spur 
by an easy rise, where it is not more ilmn Io0 
feet above the plain, cross half a mile of open 
ground, and reach Shuguoti at 20 miles. 
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Terri tory- 


Names of Stages, Ac. 


ROUTE No. 28. 

From IMPHAL to SHUGUNU. 

Vi A Mot rang. 

Authority — LiEUt # E. W. Dun. 

Date — 4th December 1884 L 


Foyjing 


UlMTANCK. 

Total 


Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 


Miles. 


Miles. 


Birera. 


E a 9 tern 
Xambol. 


tt i 


We 1 1 e r n . j 
Xamb'tl. j 

I 


Iil 8H KN I’U K OK 
La MIONfi 
TO NO. 


U) 


BiKAiia. 


I J time tailed road, 20 fort broad. Crosses the 
Nambol at north-west corner of the Residency 
grounds by a brick bridge of three spans and 
very solid construction with 15 feet roadway. 
Follows right bank of the Nambol for $ miio, 
and then brandies off to the south-west . Leaves 
the city at miles. Crosses open rice- fields 
the whole way to Shugunn, interspersed wilh 
patches of giass. At 3 miles the village of 
Cliaugangai a huts on the road. From 1 miles 
a line <d viliagis lies parallel to the road at a 
distance of i a mile named in sections Kharma, 
Kudiimpopi, .Meitiam, Liao, and approaching 
the road at Foyjing at 9 miles. At N miles on 
the western side, there are three fores t-co\ nod 
hills about K*. feet above the plain. Tlio 
nearest is HM) and the most distant 8(j0 yards 
from the road. 

At Foyjing (where there is a large daily bazaar) 
cross the Narnbnl (western) by a frail wooden 
bridge (practicable for mules). 

The Nam bid is here 20 yards wide. The banka 
are steep, 20 feet high, and 40 yards broad at 
the top. 

The road, preserving the same character, crosses 
foot of low hills on ihe east at 2 miles and tho 
village of Okchingkei. A t 3 and 4 miles re- 
spectively the villages of Oiliatu and Keino, 4<X) 
yards east of the road. At 0 miles it crosses 
the feet of low spurs of bills or. the west. There 
are some very steep places which make this part 
impracticable for vehicles. The course of the 
road could be flat if taken a little lower down 
on the spurs. Reach Bishenpur At 7 miles. 

There is a rest-house here. A large bazaar is 
held here daily. There is excellent camping- 
ground, water, and fair grazing. The main 
road to Cfiehar branches oil here. 

The Shugnnu road passes through Hishcnpur 
village and over a mound commanding a good 
view of the southern part of the valley. It 
would ruahe a go«.d signalling station, keeps the 
same character as hitherto, passes Ning'hao* 
kr»ng at 6 miles, and reaches M ui rang at 11 
tniics. 
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Disuncb. i 


Name, of ”“ 1 ' j Total - 


MolRANG 


Chaihel 


: Miles JiMUm. 


; n j 27 

i ! 


Rivoru. 


12 


39 


Turhunfj 


Remarks. 


In the cold weather Moirang is separated from 
the Logtak Lake by a strip of marsh 1 mile wide ; 
a direct cut capable of containing one canoe at 
a time has been made through it. 

Road and country as before. A few marshes 
crossed on bundles of grass or straw. Ground 
chiefly covered with grass jungle 3 feet high. 
Kunbi at 5 miles. Cross the Turbung on edge 
of Kunbi village. 1 foot of water at ford, 8 feet 
banks, 30 yards broad. At 8 miles the village 
of close under the spur 

coining down from Saudong peak on the west. 
Pass Wangun, 1 mile from road to the east at 
10 miles. At 10 miles cross the linphal in 
boats. Cliairel is situated on the left bank. 
The river is here 40 feet deep, 50 yards broad, 
perpendicular banks in the cold weather 6 feet 
above the water. There is a very slight current. 
The road now follows the left hank of the 
linphal through high grass jungle, passing the 
village of at 4 miles. This 

place is famous for the quantity of fish procur- 
able in the river just below it. 


Shugunu 


7 i 4(J 


Shugunu (on the left bank) is reached at 9 miles. 
There is excellent camping-ground here for a 
large force and good grazing. 

The Chakpi stream lalks into the linphal about 
3 milns below Shugunu ; 5 a mile below the 
Chakpi there is a broad shallow ford. There is 
| no road below Shugunu. 


ROUTE No. 29. 

Fkom IMPJ1AL TO SILCIIAR (Cachar). 
Via Aqui , 


Territory — Manipur. 


Authority — Lieut. E. W. Dun (from 
native information). 

Date — 1st March 1885. 


Distance. 



N*mw of Mages, Ac. 

lotcr- 

nu-tli- Total, 
ate. 

Miles. Miles. 

Rivers. 

Bxharks. 

Maglanq | 

Than n a. j 

... ! 3 

lours. 

yam hoi 

j 

! Flat road across the Manipur valley crossing the 
j Nambol in the capital, 
j 
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DiSTAHCa. 



Names oft Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

RBirixxB. 

i 

Miles. 

Miles. 



Camp . 

1 

day. 


late, 

Leimatak . 

Pass through Kharam village ; camp at junction 
of the Iaie with the Leimatak. 

Camp 

1 


(Leaser) 

Follow the course of the Leimatak to the junction 

(Barraclt) 

day. 


Irang , 

with the (Lesser) Irang. Cnmp at junction. 

Camp 

1 

day. 

" 

Leimatak , 
Irang (real). 

Cross the next range to the cost through 
Lamkhong village. .Steep ascents; descent 
not fit for mule carriage. Camp on the Irang. 

Agui 

(Barrack) 

1 

day. 

... 

Barak 

Very small camping-ground and scanty water* 
supply. 

Attingba 
(A lam bain map) 
CAMP 

1 

day. 



Ditto ditto. 

1 

day. 

... 

Mukru. 


Amakg Hittrn 
Thanna 

1 

day. 

... 

Tin. 


Baladhan Tba 
Gabdkn 

1 

day. 



Good road. 

Laxhipcb 

1 

day. 

... 


Government road. 

SlLCHAB 

. 

1 

day. 

24 

miles. 

Total 

104 

days 



Hoad throughout impracticable for mules. 


ROUTE No. 30. 

From BISHENPUR to THOBAL. 


Territory — Manipur. Authority — Lieut. E. W. Dun. 

Date — 10th January 1885. 

(Open 1st December to 1st May.) 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

| Distance. 

Rivers, 

Bixaui, 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Mile*. 

Miles. 


• 


Eastern 
Nambolt 
Western 
Nambol . 

The road is merely a track across fields and dried- 
up swamp to tne junction of the eastern and 
western Nambol streams, at 3 miles, passing 
through the village of Thobal at 1 mile. At 
Thobtft the track crosses a dangerously soft 
place which would require special attention if 
any traffic were required to run along this route. 
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DlSTANCK. | 

In'er- | 

NameHofbUKC*. ,1 ^‘* Tl,ul | Rivers. 



! MiUk. Miles. 


Juistern j Follow either bank of the eastern Nambol 
Gambol through high dense reed jungle to 8 miles. The 
j Nmnbol streams after uniting are 6 feet deep 
and 40 yards broad. The banks a few feet 
I abme the water and the samo-above the swamp 
I on each side through which* the stream flows, 
i There is a scarcely perceptible current. Natives 
i seldom travel along the banks, but go along the 
! Nambol in bouts. They informed meat liishen- 
pttr that Kokshai could not be reached across 
, this piece of country ; I took sin elephant along 
! the 1 tanks, and a good traversable path could 
i easily be inside, sis there are no dangerous 
! places. At 8 miles where a small stream enters 
! the .Vamhol from the east,, leave the latter, and 
proceed by a narrow path through high grass 
jungle to Kokshai at 8^ miles. The .Maharaja 
j . keeps his elephants here, and there is excellent 

^1 Kir 4 vo 1 1 , grazing for all cattle. 

I mpjiiL *.i^ ... t Imphai Pass ihrongb Kokshai and Shugunu Tlianna vil- 

I j lages by a broad through rough mail to Meiynng 

Tli. h u, . . , .s 17.j • Thuhixl . Imphai bazaar on the tight bank of the Imph il 

I j river, (boss the Longti val-Shiignnn road (Koute 

j N. . ) (The Imphai is here 8 feet deep. Its 

! ' j banks are 2<> feet above the water and are steep, 

i i there i* a scarcely perceptible current), and 

I follow the course of the Imphai and Thobal 

' rivers by a path through villages to Thobal at 

1 8 miles. 

There is good and plentiful camping-ground at 
j | Meigang Imphai lor a large force. 



ROUTE No. 31. 

From KONOAL Til ANN A to S aMJOK. 

Territory — Authority — Major Uadoki.ky. 

Date — lirrsinb'i' 1S81 ■ 



j UlBTANCS. 


i 

Names of St-tfeR, »ti*. 

Intt*r- 
med i - 
uta. 

Miles. 

. 

Total. 

Miles. 

River*. 

Rkuavks. 

Moulung 

16 


! 

A level path through open forest passing ThamCn.a 
Shan village of 6 houses at 12 miles. Morlung 
is situate at the foot of the western slope of 
the Angoching range and consists of 14 houses. 
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j Dimici. 



Nam«s of Stages, Ac. 

Inter. 

medi- 

ate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

IlllfABEe. 


Mile®, 

EB 



Tauho-ban . 

18 

34 


Steep ascent to the crest of the range at an eleva- 
tion of 1,500 feet above tlio sea and descend by 
a long gently -sloping spur. 

Samjok 

6 

39 

Nalthangit 
( one foot deep 
in December). 

Road level. Passes the Nalihangit river at one 
niile'at Ischdangon (6 houses) and Nalthangit 
village (4 houses) at 4 miles. Between this 
and Samjok there are two small streams, the 
path following tho river bank. 





There is water along this route at moderate 
distances apart, and in dry weather room for 
camping in the fields near the villages or when 
they are iu bearing, in the jungle, which is thin 
tree forest with little undergrowth ; at Naltlun- 
git there is a plain half a mile square. The path 
is fit for all laden animals except elephants, 
but would be so for them with a little improve- 
ment. 


ROUTE No. 32. 

From YANGA-POKPI THANNA to SAMJOK. 

Vi& A lorlting. 

Territory — Authority — Major Badgeley, 

Date — December 1881 . 



Distakck. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate. 

Total 

Rivers. 

RiUiixs. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

i 


Mungsa 

4 


Tu (et 

31 a gld wf . 

A Shan village of *20 houses. 

Fordable throughout the year. 

Shingly bottom, fordable in the cold wcuthei 
from November to May. 

Taap (old Sam- 
jok).. 

7 

... 


A Shan village of 10 houses. 

Mobluno 

4 

15 

i 

A Shan village of 14 houses. For the rest of the 
route to Samjok, vide Route No. 31. 

Good flat roads up to this point. 
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Advisability of entering the Shan country through Manipur. 

It has been apparent of late years that the Shans of Upper Burma* fcould, if properly led 
and organized, make matters very unpleasant for their Burmese masters. 

The control which the Burmese used to exercise over them has disappeared almost entirely, 
and though the capture of Mandalay would give out the keys of the nominal government of 
the country into the hand of the conqueror, the Shans would still have to be dealt with. 

Strong as may be the dislike of the Shans to the present Burmese Government, we have 
no certain reason to suppose that they will receive a civilized Government with submission. 
In any case, it would probably be considered advisable to occupy the country they inhabit, 
viz., the northern half of Upper Burma. 

The distance from either Cachar or Assam to the Ningthec valley is as nearly as pos- 
sible 200 miles. 

From Mandalay to Samjok, the place of the greatest importance in the Ningthee valley, 
it is rather more than 200 miles. 

Of the country between Mandalay and Samjok there is ,no modern information, whereas 
we have all details of the routes between Cbchar or Assam, and that place up to 1881, and 
in some cases to 1885. 

On the Manipur side the country is friendly up to within four marches of Samjok; 
between Mandalay and that place, every march may have to be made through a hostile or at 
least unfriendly population. 

It would therefore appear not inadvisable to consider the possibility of sending a force 
through Manipur to Northern Burmah. 

Manipur can be approached both from Cachar and Assam, and whichever route be 
adopted, al] is plain sailing as far as Manipur territory, two marches beyond Silchar on 
the one side and two marches beyond Kohima on the other. 

Moreover, from these points onwards to the Kubbo valley, the roads are well known 
and have been recently reconnoitred aud reported on, all details being given in the Manipur 
Gazeteer. 

We will now consider — 

(1) the best route into Manipur; 

(2) the best route into the ivubbo valley ; 

(3) the force required ; 

(1) the supplies available — 

(a) rations, 

(b) carriages ; 

(5) the military assistance the State can afford. 


J Rozepmeah route. 


Approaches to Manipur. 

The valley of Manipur can be approached from British India along four routes — 

Two from Asjsam on the north — first vid Kohima, second vid 

Routes from Assam. IWpemah and Kenoma. 

The firstf could easily bo made into a cart-road. A suitable trace now (1886) exists 
between Kohima and Manipur, and a trace is now being made 
onmaroue. from Dimapur to Kohima (state of Nichi Guard suspension 

bridge). 

The second J is simply a village path. It lies over an exceeding- 
ly broken country and crosses very steep ranges. It is difficult 

even for coolies. 

Every village in the hills is, however, connected with every neighbouring village by 
some sort of a path, and it is probable that an easier line of approach than the last could be 
found vid llenoinah in the North Cachar hills. 

Routes from Cachar There are two lines of approach from the Cachar district on the 

west — 

(1) By the Cach ur ro ad. 

(2) By the Aqui route. 

• Ily Upper Iturmah wan meant ths country north of Shwebo. These remarks apply only to the Shans of 
Yazngyo, Thauugthut ami Huntho, not iu any way to the Shan cast of the Irrawaddy.— E. H'. 1>. 

9i){ 
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The first is a good male path, the second impracticable for laden animals and difficult 
for coolies. 

The Kohima route is infinitely preferable to the Cachar route. On the former lino 
Comparison of th« Cachar troops can bo brought' all the year round in steamers to Nigri- 
and Kohima roads. ting.* On the latter, they would in the autmn have to do the fast 

• 163 miles from imphai 60 miles of their journey in country boats — a tedious and danger- 
(Manipur). oug p roce8S aB the Lushai expedition showed. 

At Golaghat, on the Kohima route, there is a transport dep6t, and along the road to tho 
Naga Hills there is plenty of camping-ground. In Cachar, until December, there is little 
dry ground to be obtained for camps. 

The Kohima road could, if widened, be used by light carts ; there is plenty of camping- 
ground, water, and grazing at every mile of the road within the hills, and as it follows tho 
course of the valleys, the gradient is easy throughout. The Cachar road crosses seven ranges 
and five rivers. There is very little camping-ground at many stageB, no grazing until Kan- 
pum is reached, and it is very unhealthy until the cold weather is well advanced. 

Every advantage, in short, is on the side of the Kohima road, at any rate for the move- 
Ab t 170 miles f r0 m men t °f troops, but the Cachar road would be useful for bring- 
the highest pokTt i f, g up stores, and would take off a great part of the pressure of 
to which steamers go in cold traffic, 
weather to Imphai (Manipur.) 


The routes from Manipur to Upper Burmah. 


All the routes beyond Manipur ffiave the same character. They ascend a long spur up 
to a high peak on the watershed and descend along the crest of a corresponding spur on the 
other side. 

They ascend on an average 3,500 feet above the level of the Manipur valley. There arc 
many spots on them where water is scarce, the campiug-grouud small, and there are some 
steep gradients (in short distances). 

They are all simple village paths, gradually improved by traffic. 

No regular line of road has been laid out between the Manipur and Kubbo valleys. 

There is, however, no reason why au easy route for laden animals or oven for carts should 
not be made. 

Between the peaks and at the beads of the streams, the watershed is not more than 1,000 to 
1,500 feet above the level of the Manipur valley. The bill-si$es are earthy and easily worked. 
There is but little jungle to be cut, and the streams on the Manipur side run in peculiarly 
flat-bottomed valleys, up which little or nothing in the way of road-making would- be neces- 


sary. 

It would, therefore, be no difficult matter, if labour were available, to run the road up a 
Manipur stream, zig-zag it over the Kotal and down an' eastern stream to the Kubbo 
▼alley. 

Or. such a line water would always be bandy, camping-ground more plentiful, and the 
easier gradient would give lighter work to men and mules. 

The Tankul and Lahupa tribes are not forced by the Manipuris to carry loads out of 
their own hills, but they go all over Manipur to dig canals, 
proving wrom'inkatioiw. lm tanks, Ac., and at tins kind of work they are exceedingly skilful. 
They number by the last census 32,952 souls. 

This gives us 8,233 able-bodied trnrn. 

We may put the length of road to be constructed at 50 miles. 

Taking a 6-feet roadway and an average slope of the hill-side of 45°, each man could 
be expected to cut 6 feet of road per diem. 

The road could, therefore, be constructed by 3,000 men (a little more than one-third of 
the labour force available) in fifteen days — the period between the gathering of the harvest 
(1st December) and the 16th December when the troops should arrive in Manipur. Vide 
Gazetteer, page II. 

Pick-axes and hoes would have to be imported to Manipur for the purpose, but as there 
are 800 men of the carriers, vide page 294, still av M :| -ihle, there 
could be no difficulty about doing so. 

The most convenient line for such a road would be through Ingorok up the valley o i the 
stream on which it stands, and then over the watershed into the 
es jw oat op. valley of the Turet, entering the Kubbo valley as Yanga-pokpi 

thannn, a central point from which roads diverge to Samjok and Tuinmu en route to Kenddt. 

* 292 
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I fit be decided to use the existing routes, the easiest are routes Noe. 8 and II, which 
. leave the valley at Haituk-pokpi and Pallet respectively. 

• cs ex a mg roues. They are also the most convenient ; they lead direct upon that 

part of the Kubbo valley where there are roost villages and to points on the direct routes 
to Samjok and Kemlat, if it should he thought necessary for a force to visit that place. 

The troops could not move across the hills in parties of more than 600 at a time, and 
... special arrangements would have to be made for the supply of 

me ocoupic in passage. Wa ter at Kambang (Route No. 8), and for level ground at the 

Lokchao (Route No. 11). Vide Colonel Johnstone’s remarks upon the stages in the route. 

If we divide the force, postulated ou page 294, into six parties, the passage of the 
Yumadoung will take six days. 


Routes from the Kubbo Valley to the Ningthee . 

There are two routes from the Kubbo valley into the Ningthee valley — one direct fo 
Samjok, the other towards the southern end of the valley towards Kendat. Roth would 
appear to be passable by laden mules, though the description to band of the southern route 
is somewhat vague. Vide Pemberton, page 57. 

Other paths exist, viz., near the Nampagua, over the Kassom range and two or three 
further north, hut they have not been visited by Europeans, are little used, and are probably 
narrow paths, with occasional steep and difficult places. 

We may look upon Routes Nos, 3 aud 16 as those which would be selected by a force 
advancing upon the Ningthee valley. 

Until they have been further explored and more carefully examined, it is impossible to 
make any suggestions for their improvement, or for the adoption of alternative routes. 

The force required. 

The two most, important Shan towns in Northern Burma are Samjok and Bhaino. 

If they were held by a battalion each, it would he easy, with the assistance *of a 
mountain battery, to cany out successful punitive expeditions against any of the hill tribes 
who should evince hostility. 

The possession of these two places, situated as they are upon the principal trade routes, 
and their connection by a chain of stockade*, won hi make Northern Horma perfectly safe. 

Wo will then, for tin* sake of calculating the supplies and transport available and 
required, assume that the force consist* of two battalions of Native Infantry at full strength 
aud a battery of mountain artillery. 

Sup idies. 

Rations. — The Manipuri State can supply rice, dhall, ghee or oil, salt, bhoosa (under 
special arrangement), and goor. 

statement by Cowl Of these articles it. can give 2,000 men a two months’ supply, 
JoUuHtum 1 . or a total of 120,(»<H) rations. 

It can have these ready about the loth December. A Native Infantry battalion, inclusive 
of transport followers and doolie hearers, would require 1,130 rations per diem. 

A mountain battery would require 112 rations per diem. 

The force would therefore want 2 X 1,130 ■+* 212 = 2,472 rations per diem ; or a total of 
49,440 rations for the period it is passing through Manipur, which we estimate at 20 days. 

Only rioe-c^t inx men could U wili be observed that the ration is for rice-eating men, the 

be employed, tv*., Assam supply of atta being practically nil . 
regimeuta and 8 Frontier 
Police. 

Bison beef is procurable in fair quantity ; poultry would be somewhat scarce. 

Statement by Colonel Transport .—' The State of Manipur engages to supply coolie 

Johnstone. carriage to 2,<K)0 men for a period of two months. 

It is necessary to calculate what actual labour force this represents. 

A Native Infantry battalion at full strength, and including mule-drivers, doolie-hearers, 
and carriage for tents and ammunition, but excluding rations, numbers about 1,130 souls. 

It would require, on tin; last hot weather scale, carriage tor 729 mauiuls per diem, 
inclusive of tents and spare and reserve ammunition, but exclusive of rations. 

Two thousand men would therefore require carriage for 1,290 raaunds per diem. 

At 30 seers a load this would necessitate Manipur supplying a daily quota of 1,720 
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f tho The State engages to supply this number for 60 days ; but as 
State wiil C KupI»lv whHo the they can be used tor only 20 days, the period in which troops and 
force is passing through stores would move across Manipur territory, 3 X 1720 = 5,160 
Mampur, would be required. 

The chief carrying strength lies in the Kaukis and Kaupui Nagas, and ainounts in these 
two tribes alone to 8, (XX) men. . 

The State might therefore be expected to supply 5,000 carriers for a period of 20 days 

without hardship. . _ ' . . , , . 

As the roads are quite suitable for mule carriage, and as grass and fodder are available 
throughout, it is presumed that it could be used in preference to 
Mule or coolie transport. CO olie carriage, except indeed for the transport of rations. 

The force will, if it employs mule carriage for personal baggage ammunition, &c., now 
have 120,000 rations and can have 5,160 loads of 30 seers each (3,870 maunds) of miscellane- 
ous stores brought up to the last place in Manipur territory or even to the Ningthee valley. 

IVsides this the Manipuris could, with little difficulty, secure the crops, &c., in the Kubbo 
valley at harvest time. We may put this at 40,000 rations, one-third only of what Manipur 
supplies. 

We hove seen that while passiiigAhrongh Manipur the force consumes 49,140 rations. 
Arrived at the Ningthee valley. It has a balance in hand of 70,560 rations. One battalion 
and the battery (requiring 1,337 rations per diem) would go on, and this amount would be 
available for them. As it is equal to 53 days’ rations, and the journey to Bhamo would not 
occupy more than 20 days, this would he an ample, not to say unnecessarily large, supply, 
considering the nature of the country passed through. 

There is no doubt that the force remaining at Sam jok could support itself from either 
the Kubbo valley or the Ningthee valley. 

Wc see then that the 120.000 rations which the State will supply will meet all require- 
ments without our drawing upon the labour supply (except to a small extent for special 
stores required for the troops), such as rum, tobacco, and the many little relishes and additions 
which, under the name of “ masalla,” are ail indispensable part of the sepoys’ food, and for 
transport of rations beyond Manipur. 

The Ningthee valley, north of Sarnjok, is famous for the ponies bred there ; hut as they 
would at fust and until trained be unfitted for carrying loads, it might he found necessary 
to indent upon the Manipur coolie supply for the transport of rations for the battalion 
proceeding to Bhamo. 

Twenty days’ rations for one battalion would amount to 680 maunds. Tt could be con- 
Th««. men arc available ou v«<ye<l l, y <J,i2 coolie*, who would carry their own food for twenty 
the supposition that mule days, 
carriam* has been employed 
by the troops. 


As rations were consumed, a certain number of these men would be set free daily from 
the work of carrying loads. 

They could be advantageously employed in scouting, clearing jungle, and erecting huts 
at camping-grounds, making stockades on communications, Ac. 

The 962 ration coolies would be away from their homes lor 40 days, and would therefore 
represent a labour force of 1.92 L 20-day men. 

Therefore, there would remain 3,238 20-day men at 30 seers each, leaving a total to be 
transported b}' the Manipur Stale from British to Burmese territory of 2,428 maunds. 


Military assistance the State could (jive. 

In 1879 the Political Agent estimated the Manipuri Army at — 

5<X) Artillery. 

400 Cavalry. 

5,51 K) Infantry. 

709 Kuki Irregulars. 

bey were armed with two 7-lb. mountain guns, 8 old pattern brass 3-pounders, 2,700 old 
percussion cap muskets, and 1,250 Victoria muskets. 

Of the Artillery, not more than 10 per cent, knew how to load and fire a gun. 

The cavalry had little or no organization, no horses or ponies, and wore not drilled. 

The infantry alone received some sort of instruction, usually from the Baja himself. 
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Since 1879 there has been no increase to the armament, and no measures taken for in- 
structing the troops. 

The census of 1881 gives a grand total of 6,624 to the Army, of whom 250 are officers. 

The fighting capability of the Manipuris is still an open question; and although the 
occupation of Upper Burma would be an easy task, and would prohahlv be effected by a 
disciplined force almost without bloodshed, it would hardly be advisable to lely entirely upon 
the Manipur army. 

A mixed force will probably recommend itself. 

If then the occupation be effected by British troops, assisted by a force of deficient 
discipline and uncertain courage, many difficulties of transport, supply, and policy would be 
avoided by limiting the Manipuri detachment to a small picked body of iWn. 

This might consist of 1,000 Manipuri s and 500 Kuki irregulars. This force would he 
quite sufficient for the maintenance of posts upon the line of communications, and would also 
provide a useful body of scouts for service against hill tribes. 

All Manipuris are good riders, and as Upper Burma produces large numbers of exceU 
lent ponies, communication could be kept up with great perfection right across the country 
by means of stockaded posts at intervals of, say, 20 miles and mounted orderlies. 

At present, the telegraph line terminates at Silchar on the one side and Kohima on tho 
Communication with other. The post reaches Manipur from Silchar in three days, and 
I ndia ' there is weekly postal communication with Kohima. 

Heliograph stations enn be established from Assam and Caehar to the Ningthee, and 
would work well in the early part of the cold weather; but after the 1st February the atmos- 
phere becomes hazy. Moreover, it will be seen {oide Appendix) that a very great number of 
stations are required, causing a great waste of mo»e3 r . 

It will probably be found more convenient to lay 1 down a field telegraph to Manipur at 
any rate, and probably to the Ningthee valley. 

To sum up, the roads through Manipur are easy and well known. The population along 
them is more than friendly. It can and will give material assistance. 

The vital points of the Northern Shan country can be as easily reached from Manipur as 
from Mandalay. 

Rations can he supplied on the threshold of the enemy's country in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable Ihe foice to live until foraging parties have secured further supplies from a rich 
and well-cultivated country. 

There is a reserve labour force, and a military force admirable for holding communica- 
tions and for the particular style of warfare of the hill tribes. 

The ease with which such an expedition could be carried out would appear to justify 
the experiment. 


Signalling points. 
Caehar Hoad. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Silchar. 

679 feet peak on the Tujoug range. 

ICala Naga village. 

Kanputn. 

Laimatol. 

lmphal. 

Kohima Hoad. 

Kohima. 

Phesama. 

Mau. 

Tehrenuina. 

Mekithodzomi. 

Peak east of Karong Thautta. 

A point above Mayangkhang thanna on the west. 
Thumion Peak. 

Yongbalangkong. 

Iir.phal (Langol bill). 
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Signal Stations on the two Southern Kubho valley routes. 
Thobal. 

o 


,o 

Kitna. 


o 

Hill west of Laugaicl. 



Kambang Peak . 



Si pong. Hill above Yanga-pokpi. 
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Valley station e. 

C Ching&mukka. 

Imphal. < Langol. 

(^Polo ground. 

Nongmaic being. 

Longtivak 

Phunan. 

Tliobil. 

Thiuga (Logtak Lake). 

Hill west of Pallel. 


Signal Stations on the two Northern Kabbo valley mates. 


Tbobaf. 

O 




\ 


o o 

Taap. Peak on the Angoching range. 

Coolies. 

The report upon the Lushai expedition contains some suggestions which would be appli- 
cable in the -uvsi iit east', riz. t that tor medical attendance and that for badges and vouchers. 

Tho pav of the Manipur coolies would be the same as that for thecooliea in the Lushai 
expedition with this exception, that the price of a 30-seer trip from Lakhipur to the Cat-har 
district to Manipur is fixed at Us. 5. . . . 

Four annas per dieui may, however, be takeu us the rate for calculation for uny other part 
of the couuti v. 

vr 
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The Manipuri coolie requires to be provided with nothing in the way of equipment except- 
Eooipment , ing a d&o ; but this should be of a pattern to which he is accus - 

D * 1 tamed. 

Some of the old Kuki tribes have been trained as doolie-bearers, and it is now their here- 
ditary duty. I am unable to say with any exactitude what number 
named dooiie-oeam*. of doo \ {e _ he mrz would be forthcoming ; but there would be suffi- 
cient to replace all casualties in the ranks of the regular Hindustani doolie- bearers. 


Camp Equipage. 

In calculating the number of ooolies required for the transport of a battalion or battery 
fnll camp equipage has been assumed. It will, however, be found that expense and labour 
will be eared by taking lighter means of shelter than the sepoy p&l. 

Tents were despensed with in the Lushai expedition. Men hutted themselves when 
they made any stay in a place, and the same can be done in Manipur and Upper Bur mail. 

Tarpaulins mi^ht be used as in the Lushai expedition. 

The English circular single-fly, weighing 661b and accommodating 20 men, was found an 
coonomical and useful tent in the Abyssinian campaign. 

The most economical would be the Russian tente d’abri , which consists of two sheets 6*41 
feet long and 2*88 feet broad, fastened together along one side by loops and eyes and with 
eyelet holes on the other side. A 

The tent without supporting sticks, but waterproofed, would weigh about 4ft and accom- 
modate two men. 


Inns and Billets . 

It should be noted that there is nothing in Manipur in the shape of an inn such as is 
commonly found in China, and, I believe, in Burma. Every man cooks his own food and 
none can be bought ready cooked. 

It would be impossible in a friendly occupation or passage through the country to billet 
troops upon the inhabitants. 

They pretend that they cannot admit any bnt Hindus of the very highest castes into their 
bouses ; and as the houses contain but one room, it would, in any case, be a hardship to the 
owner. 

Climate . — Vide Gazetteer. 

Diseases . — Vide Gazetteer. 

Cholera is said to appear frequently at Samjok in December. 

Speaking generally, the climate of the region operated in would , drrring the cold weather, 
be very favourable, and there is no reason to suppose that any particular disease would make 
its appearance during that period. 
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The most influential men in Manipur . 

The present Raja is Sir Chunder Kirti Singh, K.C.S.I. 

He has ten sons. The four eldest are known by their titles only. 

The eldest is styled Joobraj or heir-apparent. 

The second, Wankei Lakpa. 

Wankei is one quarter of the capital ; Lakpa signifies a chief. 

The third, Samsherjuba or Lora of Elephants. 

The fourth, Kotwal Quirreng or Chief of the Quirreugs, 

The remainder are called by their names, — 

Tambao. Oandha Singh. 

Pakka Senna. Gopal Senna 

Angao. Tillah Singh, 

The Joobraj is 33 years of age, and his claim to the succession has been recognised by 
Government- 

At his succession his brothers will be dependent upon his charity, and will probably sink , 
into positions of poverty and obscurity. 

The only two important and powerful subjects are the two ministers — Tangal Singh 
and Balram Singh. The former is 68 years of age, and the latter 58 ; they have been MR>- 
ciated in the Raja’s service for very many years, and are acutely jealous of one another. 

Tangal Singh is the most forward and active and the readiest speaker of the two, and bas 
most sympathy with Western notions, llalram Singh has the reputation of being the most 
astute. They may be fairly accurately described as representing in Manipur the Liberal 
aud Conservative parties. 

They command two regiments out of seven, which compose the Manipur army, and bar* 
the rank of General. They are usually addressed by this title. 

The hill country is divided between them as follows 

Tangal Singh . 

The Cachar road and villages along it. 

The Kohima road and as far east as the Thobal and the upper course of the Lanier. 

A small wedge of country lying along the north of Route No. 6. 

From route No. 7 southwards, including all dealings with the Kaiqhows. 

Balram Singh. 

The Kukis at the southern end of the valley, and the whole of the hills west of the 
valley, with the exception of the Cachar road. 

The north-eastern corner, including the Somrah basin. 

Route No. 6 and the Kubbo valley. 

Though at present possessed of great power, they depend entirely upon the favour of 
the Raja, and may lose everything at his death. Without the assistance of these officers, 
nothing can be obtained in their respective districts, whether coolies, supplies or interpreter* 
and it would be hopeless to attempt anything against their wishes. 

There are no other individuals in the State who possess any power or wealth worth 
mentioning. 

Thr throne is the source of rank, and the possession of rank is almost the only means of 
obtaining wealth. Social status is arranged on a system not unlike that whicn obtains in 
Russia. 


Mahipctb, 
ltt March 1885. 


E. W. DUN, Lieut, 

28th Bengal Infantry. 
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Memorandum by Colonel J. Johnstone p C.8.1^ late Political Jtgenl of 

Manipur. 

fhe best route for troop* from Awwm to Burma)) is undoubtedly vid Manipur, as 
it. is well known, has been traversed by me from one end to the other, and lean speak with c*r» 
taiutjr of it. Other routes may be good, but they are at the best hypothetical, and by 
adopting any of them without the possibility of making arrangements previously, there 
would certainly be a hitch. It must be remembered, too, that the route via Manipur 'brings 
you out on Burmese territory, at a point where provisions can be obtained and where there 
isr water carriage near at hand — no mcAn consideration in a country possessing no other 
means of carriage. . Depend upon it that, unless for some special reason it )>e desirable to 
adopt another route, it would be exceedingly undesirable to do *0. The Burmese entered 
Assam by a different route, it is true, for tho very good reason that they knew of no other, 
apd would in any case have been unable to force their way through the Angami country. 

The following are the marches to Manipur, vid Cach&r and vid the Nagu Hills:— 


(1) Cachar to — 

1. Luckipore . 

2. Jcerigh&t . 

3. Mukkun river 

4. Bmak river 

5. Lengba river 

6. Kowpoom Tliannuli ■ 

7. Luimetuk river 
"8. Bissenpore . 

9. Aluinpur (Langthabal) 


l-l utiles. 


10 

18 

13 

19 

33 

15 

13 

19 


»» 

»» 

it 


Total 134 miles. 


(2) Kohima to — 

1. Kigweina 

2. Mao . . 

3. Mvtiphuin . 

4. Khurong 

6. Mayankong 

6. Kaithce mabec 

7. Sengmaie 

8. Manipur (Langthabal 


11 

12 

14 

15 
JO 
IT 
12 
17 


ii 


*1 


19 

99 


Totnl lo2 miles. 


I give “ Langthabal ” a* the halting place for the capital in both cases, as there is no good 
site near the Residency sufficiently large for a regiment to encamp. It would be necessary to 
arrange beforehand for the erection of huts for a standing camp. This could be done cheaply 
if the Durbar does not interfere with a view to making money by if. 'I he proper course 
would be to fix a faiv price and huud it over to the Durbar, ami request that the work be 
done. 
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From Manipur to Keedat the marches ere os follows 
Manipur fLangtbabal) to Thobal or better still to— 
Wanmhtntg 

Aimole 

Lokebno river . . . 

Moron Thanna 

Mahmo 

Weetoop 

Owktong 

Touogeeah 

Ydsoae 

Kendat 


17 miles* 

14 * 

8 * 

17 , *. 

12 „ 
10 „ 

15 „ 
10 „ 

9 w 
15 „ 

14 „ 


' Total . 141 miles. 


Mules could be taken the whole distance with a little assistance from pioneering. 

Titnt of year suitable,— In ordinary seasons, troops should rendezvous in the valley of 
Manipur about 1st December, end after halting a week or ten days to rest, and weed oat men 
with lever, start on tho 10th and reach the Kubbo valley by the 15th, by which date the 1 arge 
open tracts cf rice laud would be dry enough to encamp on, and the straw of the Intel? cat 
rice would serve the men for bedding. Any force coming to Manipur in early December is 
sure to sii Her from fever. I had ten men sick out of sixty and had to leave them behind. 
I think this sickness must be faced, as it is essential to enter the Kubbo valley as eariyas pos- 
sible as the cold season is so short. The Kubbo valley is very healthy in the diY season, and 
much the reverse in the rainy season, it is said. The rains ends about the middle of October, 
but the country is not thoroughly dry before December. 

M* r i suitable kind of carriage , — If mules can be fed on paddy, they woutd undoubtedly 
.be the most suitable carriage, but it would be necessary for an advance guard of pioneers to 
smooth the voa*l occasionally. Elephants would do, if weii looked after and equipped, with 
guddies not liable to give sore-backs, but they are at the best unsatisfactory. 

A coolie corps of 1,000 tc 1,500 men might be raised in Manipur at about H7 per 
mensem per man in addition to rice, and it might be kept going till 31st March. The 
Durbar w^uld probably raise it ; but I am perfectly certain that were tho Durbar to offer no 
obstacle; present or future, men would willingly cotne forward. The dishonesty and cupidity 
of tilt Durbar, which, robs the coolies of their hard earnings, is the only possible obstacle: If 
it were a question of merely passing troops through Mauipur, 3,000 coolies in all might be 
furnished between November 1st and March 1st. 

Method of supply. — If a mule corps, or proper pack bullock train, were organized, it would 
be easy to establish a depftt of such provisions, as Manipur does not. supply, *n Mauipur, with- 
out drawing on the cooly supply, or if time were given, coolies could be furnished. It would, 
however, probably be better to send such provisions of which very large quantities are re-' 
quired. Aft c;* leaving Manipur to ICendat by steamers, one depot might be formed in Mauipuf 
supplied from Cachnr, and another at Turnmoo, supplied from Kendat. Manipur can supply 
rice, but only in Manipur territory, and for consumption therein. Salt is very bad, ana ao 
exceedingly clear that it should be imported from Carkar or Rangoon. A pack bullock train 
properly mtinaged, if possible, by professional bunjurries from the Central Provinces, would 
transport all requisite supplies from Cnchar at a low rate. Coolies from Cachar to Mauipur 
carry 30 seers each and generally get H5 for the journey, which can he done iu seven days. 

The Kubbo valley ought to be able to supply 10,000 to 15,000 maunds of rice to be stored 
at the different places en route, with a large depot at Tit m moo ; but if it is desired to collect 
it, no timo should be lost, as iu December the old rice will be exhausted, and the new not 
prepared. Dhan will keep any time, and cau be cleaned at short notice. If required, I would 
suggest offering a contract to Mr. Morgan, the Bombay- Buraiah Corporation Agent at 
Turnmoo,' Mr. Morgan is a gentleman admirably qualified for the work by his thorough 
knowledge of thu Burmese with whom he is a great favourite ; but, I repeat, there is not s 
moment to be lost. Were there any demand for wheat or dhail, Ac. in Manipur, it could aut 
would be grown; and if supplies are required in 1887 (i.e„ utter April 1837), it would le wei 
tc make arrangements for doiug so. 
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I should add that coarse sugar (“ goor”) is tolerably plentiful, and potatoes can be pur- 
chased in small quantities ; a larger demand would increase the supply. Oil can also be pro- 
cured (“ til ”). Cows are not allowed to be slaughtered in Manipur, but fowls can be had at 
an average of 4 annas each ; also ducks. Cows are not plentiful in the Kubbo valley, and **e 
scarce at Kendat. Fowls are scarce iu Kubbo, and very scarce at Kendat* 

During the march of troops through Manipur, the Durbar would arrange for supplies 
of rice, and by giving plenty of notice, gbee and dhall might be provided bv the Political 
Agent for consumption on the spot ; but both these articles are so scarce, that they would have 
to be gradually brought up in small quantities. 

I would add that after the 10th December the rivers in the Kubbo valley are rfo obstacle. 
If it is derrcd to strike the Chindwin at a higher point than Kendat at Thonngdoot 
(Sumjok), it would easily be reached in three days from Moreh Tbanna, By previous ar- 
rangements, boats might be used from Maw (20 miles from Tummoo) to Kendat; nut I hardly 
think they could be used with advantage for a greater distance. 


Makipub ; 
6th March 1686, 


J. JOHNSTONE, Colonel. 
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Kamhau, 113 
Kamhaus see Suktis 
Kampa, 113 
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Kang-Gum, 114 
Kangjoi Kuki tribe, 73 
Kang-oi, 114, 115 
Kangoi Kuki tribe, 77 
Kanjup, 12 
Kanpu, Mr., 172 
Kanti (Kampti), 115 
Kaprang, 116 
Karam, 116 
Karao, 116 
Karmakarakul, 1 16 
Karong (Thana), 1 16, 238 
Kasakrc, Mr., 126 
Kassom, 117 
Kassom-Kulel, 117 
Kassom-Kunao, 117 
Kassong, 117 
Kassow, 118 
Kassuog, 118 
Kathay See Burmans 
Kaupui, 28, 30, 

Kaupum, 118, 119, 121,242 
Kayastha, 13 
Kck-Ka, 121,267, 268 
Kemum, 121 
Kendat, 259, 272 
Kendat (Gendat), 121 
Kengma), 121 
Kengoi, 122 
Khambat, 122 
Khambat River, 273 
Khamroikong, 122 
Kharma, 122 
Khayang Phung, 123 
Khebiching, 123 
Khelri Likaie, 123 
Khettree, 13 
Khombaon, 123 
Khomjom, 123 
Khondang, 123 
Khondang-Konkaiba, 123 
Khonga Koug, 12) 


Khoognapath, 124 
Khonjiron, 124 
Khonsan-Kong, 124 
Khoteh, 124 

Khungnung, 124 
Khunho, 124 
Khunku, 124 
Khuntak, 125 
Khuntak-Kulel, 125 
Khurai, 96 
Khurkal, 125 
Khwaiy 96 
Khyang, 125 
Khyen-Dwen, 126 
Khyens, 126 
Kiam, 126 
Kigwema, 126, 240 
Kiphimi, 126 
Kirihong, 127 
Kirti Singh, 44 
Klaya, 127 
Kodai, 127 
Kodan, 127, 259 
Kodong, 273 
Koees, 38 

Kohima, 127, 128, 236, 240 
Koireng, 128 
Koito, Mr,, 75 
Kokshai, 128 
Kokshing, 43 
Kokshingh-Kulel, 129, 283 
Kokshing-Kunao, 129 
Kokshing River, 255 
Kolao, 130 
Kolongten, 130 
Kolya, 28, 29, 130 
Kombang, 261 
Komgang, 130 
Kongal, 249 
Kom-kukis, 130 
Kom Kuki Tribe, 75 
Komenoilcngpa, 130 
Komyang, 130 
Kongal, 251 

Kongal Thanna, 131,246, 248, 249, 
250, 258, 280, 288 
Kongang, 131 
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Kongba, 97, 132 

Kongjui, 132 

Kong-jul, 134 

Konookong, 247, 248 

Kong-shangba, Mr., 147 

Kopamedz.i, 134 

Kopru, 134 

Kortak, 134 

Kotakul, Mr., 91 

Kowpam, Mr., 124 

Kubbo Valley, 6, 37, 42, 82, 134 

Kuchai, 135 

Kudumpopi, 135 

Kuihow, 135 

Kui-kui. Mr., 202 

Kukis, 13, 32 

Kvjairok, 135 

Ktijman, 135 

Kujumal, 136 

Kukilong, 136 

Kumkailak, 136 

Kunni-Myo, 136 

Kunokong, 136 

Kunpi, 137 

Kunsowa, 137 

Kurbok, 137 

Kussom-Kulcl, 137 

Kussom>Rur.ao, 137 

Kwendoung, 138, 253 

Kyaymoo, 138 

Kya-Yowa, 138 

Kya-Ywa, 268, 269 

Kycn-Doung, 138 

Labour system, 26 

Laliupa, 28 

Laibi, 139 

Laii (Gaziphirni),’139 
Laimatak, 139 
Laimatak River, 119, 242 
Laimatol, 139 
Laimena, 139 
Lairel, 275 
Laireng-Kabi, 139 
Laireng-Stnyi, 139 
Lairit, 139 
Laisang-Kong, 140 
Laisen, 140 


Laishangten, 140 
Laisom, 140 
Lakes, 5 

Lakhipur, 241, 287 
Lalomba, 148 
Lamdem, 141 
Lamgang, 141 
Lamg.ing-kuntak, 141 
Lamjang, 141 
Lamkang, 141 
Lamlai, 141 
Lamia i-Kunao, 142 
Lamlang, 142 
Lamlangtong, 142, 285 
Lamlong-Kai, 143 
Lamlong-Kulcl, 143 
Lamlong-Kunao, 143 
Lampal, 143 
Lamphcl, 143 
Lamphel Lake, 98 
Lampui, 143, 245, 276 
Lamtang, 144 
Lamling, 144 
Lang, 144 
Langatel, 145 
Langdang, 145 
Langkun, 145 
Langol, 145, 146 
Langol Hill, 98 
Language, 14 
Land grants, 59 
Land-holding, system of, 59 
Lanier, 146 
Laprome, 278 
Lapupo, 146 
Laputhurok, 147 
Lapvome, 274, 278 
Lattah, 147 
Leather, 63 
Leelong, 147 
Leesa, 147 
Leiching, 147 
Leiching-Kulel, 147 
Leiching-Kunao, 147 
Leiram-Kulel, 148 
Ltiram-Kunao, 148 
Leiram-Punga, 148 
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Lcireng, 149 
Lcishee, 149 
Lcital, 149 
Lciting, 150 
Lengba, 150 
Lenglong, 150 
Lime, 7 
Liyang, 150 
Loang-Lol, 151 
Loang-LoLKutcl, 151 
Loang-Lol-Kunao, 151 
Loangsung Bum, 152 
Local forces, 52 
Logtak, 5. 152 
Lokchao, 152 
lokchao River, 255, 256 
Lomang, 152 
Longhel, 152 
Longjengmaie, 152 
Longmaitel, 152 
Longtival, 153 
Lorembam, 153 
Losao, 153 
Loseomi, 154 
Loshing, 154 
Lowdui, 154 
Lowtaie, 154 
Lozaphihomi, 154 
Luang, 13 
Luchaie-Kulel, 154 
Luchaie-Kunao, 155 
Lumchel, 23 
Lulakpa, 155 
Lumbung, 155 
Lungow, 155 
Luong, Mr., 142 
Lusad, 155 
Llohaic, iVu,, InSO 
Machi. 156 

Maglang, 156, 250, 251 
Malang River, 246, 249 
Maglang Thanna, 286 
Maha, 156 
Maha Thanna, 257 
Mahabharat, 16 
Mahakhon, 156 
Maibam Kunjil, 156 


Maibi, 157 
Mairing, 157 

Maithai, 13 ; population, 26 
Maithaipham, 157, 163 
Maithaipham Thannah, 157 
Maitombok, 157 
Maitram. 157 
Maiyang Imphal, 157 
Maiyang Langching, 158 
Makel, 158 
Makku, 158, 247 
Makunga, 158 
Malu, 263 
Mandalay, 2S9 
Mangya, 263 

Manipur, 241, 243, 245, 246, 249, 
250, 252, 254, 257, 261 
Manners and customs, 20 
Marjeet, 41, 42, 43 
Marriage Customs, 18 
Marring, 28, 31 
Missorong, Mr., 158 
Malepu, Mr., 144 
Malhong, 158 
Mallong, 159 
Mamokong, 159 
Manchnibung, 159 
Mangoe, 159 
Mangsang, 159 
Mangjung, Mr., 92 
Mangyol, 159 
Manoi, 159 
Mantuikul, 159 
Mao, 160 
Mapan, 160 
Maphitel, 160 
Mapum, 160 
Maram, 160 
Maram-Kulel, 160 
Maram-Kunao, 161 
Maro, 161 
Marongkong, 162 
Matseo, 162 
Maukot, 162 
Maw-Lone, 162 
Mayang-Khang, 162, 237 
Mayang-K hang Thannah, 162 
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Mazalhu, Mr., 106 

M’Culloch, 25 

Meic, 163 

Meitak, Mr., 176 

Meitheipham Thanna, 238, 239 

Mekithodzomi, 163 

Mellomi, 163, 278 

Melnui, 163 

Menee, 164 

Mentha, 164 

Mepul, Mr., 210 

Mevurhi, 135 

Mikhir, 164, 239 

Milan, Mr., 142 

Military Courts, 67 

Nfilitary Operations, 11 

Militia, 52 

Mima, 164 

Mithna, 164 

Modoochundruh, 41 

Moglie, 1 

Moira.ig, 13, 286 

Moluni, 164 

Monaing-Myo, 164 

Monbi, 164 

Mondro-Kulel, 165 

Monfu, 261, 262, 263 

Monghlam, 165 

Mongteu, 165 

Monthow, 165 

Moolong, 165 

Moray Thannah, 166 

More, 254. 256 

More Thanna, 254, 260 

Morlung, 166, 288, 289 

Motra, Mr., 83 

Mouk-Ka-ban, 270 

Moukkandan-Myo, 166 

Moung Yaim, 166, 259 

Mount Zotov 166 

Mowaie, V 

Mowba, fiirlSS 

Mowkeet j \jy! 

Moyjing H 4f7 
Moyong Kulel, .167 
Mubah, Mr., 177 


Muchi, 261 

Muhammadans, 14, 16 
Muithow, 167 
Miikati, Mr., 188 
Mukhadan, 259 
Mukku River, 241 
Mukru River, 168 
Muoghlam, 168 
Mungpah, 168 
Mungta, 168, 274, 289 
Muri-Yang-Kunao, 169 
Myago, 169 
Mya-Goo, 269 
Mye-Du, 169 
Myinmu, 259 
Nagas, 13, 28 
Naikong, 170 
Nalthangit, 170 
Narobol, 97 
Nambel (Eastern), 1 70 
Nambol (Western). 170 
Namchielo, 171 
Namli. 171 
Nammea, 171 
Namnaivung, 171 
Nampesah, 172 
Namphakamhala, 261 
Namtree, 172 
Namusi, 172 
Nang, 172 
Nanthe, 173 
Nan-Thi. 271 
Nanung. 173 
Napanga, 173 
Naraindhur, 173 
Nar Singh, 44 
Narum, 173 
Nasinga, 257 

Nasinga Thanna, 173, 257 
Nata-Koireog, 173 
Nata*kun, 173 
Natchi, 173 
Nat-Thanyit, 174 
Nauyangte, 174 
Nclikong, 174 
Nclckong Valley. 75 
Nengta-Negol, 174 
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Ncupliong. 17-1 
Ngairongbam, 174 
Ngakarhong, 174 
Nga-Pa-Ya, 174 
Ngarcambam. 174 
Ngpgthaukong, 174 
Ningthce. 70. 72 
Ningtbi. 175, 243 
Ningthi River, 244 
Ningyel, 175 
Nobinchundruh. 41 
Nonai, 176 
Nonch, 176 
Nongmaiching, 176 
Nongnang, 176 
Nongtek, 176 
Nundeh, 176 
Nungbi, 176 
Noongpaktabec, 274 
Nungba, 242 
Nung-Dum, 177 

Nunghar, 177 
Nungpung. 177 
Nung-Shang, 177 
Nungshangkong, 177, 245 
Nungshung, 178 
Nungtak. 178 j , 
Nunjaibong, 178 
Nunkoino, 178 
Nunshigum, 178 
Nupitel, 160 
Occupations, 27 
Ogal, 180 
Oinam, 180 
Oinam Sairemburg. 180 
Oirongba. 180 
Okchingkli, 180 
Oktang, 181 
Onjame, 181 % 

Oongbo, 

Oogtit' Shall, 38 f 39 
Opferok, 181 
Ornaments, 20 ^ 

Os&i Pokpii 181 1 
Pachama, 182 
Padang. 182 
Pa-Dbo-Yee, 270, 271 


Pallet, 69, 182, 255, 284 
Pallet Moray Road. 69 
Pam Haibaba See Gliarib Nawaz, 
Raja 

Pemberton, 37 
Pangan Kaibung, 182 
Panyaam, 183 
Pasul. 183 
Pcisad, 183 
People, 13 

Pet umber Singh, 42, 43 

Phaikong, 183 

Phalangoon, 183 

Phallang, 184 

Phalok, 184 

Phange-Langchung, 184 

Phau, 184 

Phautcl, 184 

Phekrokezami, 185 

Phesama. 185 

Phibu, 185 

Phozameh. 185 

Phunamah, 239, 240, 277 

Phunamah-Mau-Sopvomali, 185 

Phunan, 186 

Phundre, 186 

Phungam, 186 

Phusamah, 187 

Physical geography, 1 

Poeron-Kunjil, 187 

Poi, T87 

Poilen, 187 

Pois, 35 

Polygamy, 18 

Pong, kingdom of, 37 

Population, 14 

Poshing, 18&, 244, 21.' 

Pratukong, 189 
Prowi, 189 
Prowi Kulel, 277 
Prowi Thanna, 189 
Puchung, 189 
Pucpi, 189 
Pukri, 189 
Pumbah, 189 
Punchayets, 67 
Pungtar Kulel. U>f» 
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Pungjung, 190 

Punsa, 190 

Puntang, 183 

Purum, 190 

Putsimi, 190 

Pungtar Kunao, 278 

Punishment for offences, 67 

Radoung, 191 

Raimeh, 191 

Rainfall. 10 

Rakorrhi, 19! 

Rasibung, 191 
Razameh, 150, 191 
Razarr, 191 
Religion, 15 
Revenue, 66 
Rivers, 5, 9 
Riar, 191 
Riokong, 192 
Rong-jao, 192 
Roads, 8 
Ruchikong, 192 
Sudda, 193 
Saddo, 193 
Sadim, 193 
Saikot, 193 
Saitul, 193 
Saiyang, 193 
Sajikong, 194 
Sakaupong, 194 
Sakot, 194 
Sakok Lang, 194 
Sakomang, 194 
Salengpham, 194 
Salt, 8 

Samjok, 195, 258. 288, 289 
Samkom, 195, 196 
S&mram, 196 
Samukh, 196 
Sanaching, 196 
Sanam, 196 

Saoayachil, 196, 263, 264, 265 
Sanayaebil Ghat, 272, 273 
Sangi, 197 
Sanglem, 197 
Sanhemi, 197 
Sanitaria, 11 


Sanjak, 197 
Sanjembam, 197 
Sanjing, 197 
Sannau, 197 
Sapam, 198 
Sarameti, 198 
Sarte, 198 
Sartung, 198 
Sarui-Kulel, 198 
Sarui-Kunnao, 198 
Sawamba, 198 
Sa-Ye, 267 
Sekpao, 199 
Sekta, 199 
Senam, 199 
Sengang, 199 
Scngmaie, 199, 236 
Sengmaie River, 255 
Sengopung, 200 
Sepjang, 200 
Serpentine, 8 
Shaikar Singh, 48 
Shamshace, 38 
Shans, 200 
Shingda, 201 
Shipromi, 201 
ShonkTtang, 201 
Shugunu, 283, 284, 285, 286 
Siehai, 201 

Silchar, 202,241, 286,287 
Silk Culture, 63 
Simmte, 33 
Sindha, 202 
Singal, 202 
Siphong, 203 
Sinphos, 35 
Sirohi, 203 
Sirohifarar, 203 
Slsephami, 203 
Sitapong, 203 
Sitpong, 254 
Slavery, 25 
Soil, 7 
Sokpo, 276 
Somdam, 204 
Somrah, 71 

Somrah Goachan, 278, 280 
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Somrah Rule), 279 
Somrah (North Peak), 204 
Somrah -Gnachan, 204 
Somrah~Kongai. 204 
Somrah-Kulcl, 205 
Somrah-Kunao, • 205 
Somrah-Liam, 205 
Somrah Maialong, 205 
Somrah Pungtar, 206 
Somrah -Tsem, 206 
Songutd, 206 
Songbu, 206 
Songhol, 206 
Songhul, 257 
Sorah, 206 
Sowkum, Mr., 82 
Sukti, 207 
Sumkhel, 207 
Summumai, 207 
Sumphel, 207 
Sumro Tangi, 207 
Sunkhalal. 207 

Susukameng, 207, 243, 245, 246 

Swemi, 208 

Taap, 289 

Tabo Sncck, 209 

Tadwe Choung, 273 

Taloi, 209 

Tamlaie, 210 

Tamoo, 210 

Tampung, 210 

Tamsal, 211 

Tanan. 211,258 

Tan-ben- goo ng. 21 1 

Tangboong, 211 

Tang-Kulet, 21 1 

Tango, 211 

Tangsowa, 21 1 

Tangtom, 211 

Tankul, 28, 212 

Tap Thannah, 209 

Tarapokpi, 212 

Tarring Komba, 44 

Tartar Colony, 37 

Tat-Ma-Daw, 212 

Taubongko, 212 

Tauoai, 212 


Taxation, 59, 66 
Tazee^Myo. 212 
Tcmimi, 212 
Tendolyal, 212 
Tenta, 212 
Thanbouk, 213 
Thandaro, 213 
Thanga, 6 
Thang-'Kong, 213 
Thau rc jam, 213 
Thauriphi, 213 
Tha-ya-gon, 213 
Thebomai, 213 
Thebonumah, 213 
Thetcholuml, 213 
Thetziri, 214 
They-Goin, 214 
Thingra, 214 
Thingsa, 214 

Thobal, 214, 245, 250, 282, 287, 288 

Thobal Kyam, 257, 284 

Thobal Kyam Village, 252, 254, 255 

Thobal River. 246. 255 

Thounbouk, 270 

Thowai-Chowda, Mr., 92 

Thowni, 214 

Threngba, 21*1 

Thumiori, 215 

Thumion KuleJ, 215 

Thumion Kunao, 215 

Thung-Ban, 289 

Thung-Thwut, 215 

Thungun, 215 

Tiki, 215 

Tiki-River, 69 

Tingiaru, 216 

Tinglopal, 216 

Tingri, 216 

Tinleng, 216 

Tipai, 216 

Tipai Mukh, 216 

Tobacco, 20 

Tokpo, 216 

Tolah, Mr., 173 

Tolpi, 217 

Tonghlang, 217 

Tonghu, 217 
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Tongjoba, Mr.. 139 

Tong-Kang, 217 

Tongkulet, 218 

Tooshcl, 218 

Toungban, 258 

Toonf^Bftw, 218 

Toung-Dwen-Oyoung, 218 

Touvtgoo Raja. 38 

Towaje, 218 

Toyungba, 218, 246 

Trade. 61 

Taagaln. 218 

Tsaye. 219 

fbehadangon. 219 

Tsendat, 219 

Tshak-Ta, 219 

Tsolore. 219 

Tuichum. 219 

Tuimun, 219 

Tuiyang. 219 

Tulem, 219 

Tulmu, 219 

Turn moo, 41, 210 

T umnopokpi, 219 

Tummu, 259. 272. 273 

Tungbya. 220 

Tungleya. 259 

Tungtangna. 220 

Tunnara, 220 

Tuphan. 220 

Turet River, 249, 250 

Turbung. 220 

Turet. 220 

Turi, 220 

Turnoong, 220 

T ur ooong-Sneek, 220 

Turvai see Tipai 

Tusem, 220 

Tusierok, 221 

Tusom, 221, 279 

Tusom-Kulel, 221 

Tusom-Kunao, 221 

Tuyang. 222 

Thyungba, 222 

Tuzu, 146 

Uaphavg, 223 

Ucliiwa, 223 


Ukha, 223 
Uklong, 223 
Ukong-Shang, Ml 
Ukrui, 224, 276 
Ulang. 224 
Ulau, 224 
Unchung, 224 
Vakolpa, 225 
Vcrelst, Mr., 39 
Village Punchayats. 67 
Villages, 16 
Vtratai, 225 
Viswema, 225 
Vomyil, Mr., 81 
Vumlam, 225 
Vumyam, Mr., 77 
Wabaching, 226 
Waipe, 226 
Waito, 226 
Wakhong. 226 
Wakshu, 227 
Wangchiog, 227, 255 
Wangkhaikul, 227 
Wangoi, 283 
Wangnu, 227 
Wangoi, 227 
Wankei, 96 
Wantik, 227 
Wayang, 227 
Wega-dza. 265 
Wcipe, 228 
Wikong. -228 
Wild animals, 54 
Wiloag. 228 
Wintho, 229 
Witoop, 229 
Woktong, 229 
Women, 17 
Wrestling, 23 
Wuikoog, 284 
Wuqueel, 41 
Vaiskul, 96 
Yajgo, 230 
Yallang, 230 

Yanga-Pokpi, 252, 253, 260. 289 
Yanga-Pokpi Thannah, 230 
Yarapok. 230, 249. 250 
Yaudaboo, treaty of, 43 
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Vending, 231 
Yofcpa. 231 
Yomadung range, 6 
Yong-Balang-fCong, 231 
Yoo-Ctiyoung, 37, 231 
Youog*Pao, 232 


Yumadoung, 231 
Yumadoung Hills, 87 
Yunang, Mr., 81 
Yung-Kun, 232 
Zeeawa^dy, 233 
Zullo, 240 
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